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ON of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
4 ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN 


Nine, A. M. till dusk. Admittance, ls,—Surfolk-street, Pall-mall East. 
ALFRED CLI I, Hon. Se 
QOCIE TY of PAINTERS in WATE R- 
#0 COLOURS.—The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East. Admittance, Is. 
Catalogue 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


IANTHEON, OXFO RD-S TREET. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

PICTURES are now r ved for EXHIBITION and SALE 
Fine Arts Gallery, at any period of the year, subje 
10s. which admits any number. Further particulars may be obtained 
at the Gallery. The Proprietors are not responsible for Fire, 
casual Accidents. 

March, 1853, 








at the 


J. F. GILBERT, Director. 








SSIST. ANT WANTED —The Head Master of | 


Queen Mary's Grammar School, Clitheroe, is in immediate want 
vf an ASSISTANT to Teach Writing and Arithmetic in the School, and 
help in the superintendence of his Boarders. 

For Particulars apply to the Kev. the Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


r tr , rr 
TNCUMBE NTS WA ANTING 
either PERMANENT, TEMPORARY 
willing to grant Titles for Orders, 
promptly and efficiently sulted, by forwarding Particulars of their 
requirements to Mr. CLERC SMira, Secretary to the CHURCH ASSO- 
CIATION, 36, ssh te dsannaaa| Strand, 


URATES REQU QU IRING C U R AC IES, 
TEMPORARY, or SUNDAY DUTY, ave introduced to the same, 
on becoming Membets of the CHURCH ASS ICIATION, 36, 
ampton~ Street, Strand. The Subscription is One Guinea annually, and 
it also entitles them to the main advantages of a CInb; and by 
a Registry of their requirer ments, an extensive personal introduction, or 
by corresponde nee, aids them in obtaining Professional E ongage ments. 
Parties residing in the Country, on forwardi nga Post-office order for 
that amount to Mr. CLERC SMITH, the Secretary. 
Particulars, relating to themselves and their wishes, wi!l receive prompt 
attention. A choice of Curacies can now be offered to Members. 





CURATES for 
, or SU NDAY DUTY, or 
may (FREE of CHARG E) be 





DUC ATIO IN.—The WIDOW of a LATE 

4 EMINENT AUTHOR is desirous of an Engagement, either as 

AMANUENSIS and COMPANION toa Lady, or as INSTRUCTRESS 

to Young Children, in English, French, Music, and Drawing. Church 

of England principles. The highest References to Clergymen and 
others. 





Address “ E. 8.” 77 len Town, 


LOCUTION.—Four private Lessons, 10s. 6d. 
Apply to Mr. CUARLES W. SMITH, Profe of Elocution, 27, 
liers-street, Strand. Stammering Cured. Te 


, Bayham-street, Cam 





lighted and improved.” —Era, 
SMITH’S HINTS on ELOCUTION. 


Thousand. Post-free from the Author for Fourteen Stampa 
* A good selection of observations. +" Atheneum, 
° sucess for years of reflection.’ 


N FARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE 
TORY, COMMERCIAL 

Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 

studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 

suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 

to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c, forwarded 

m application. 


4DU CATION.—A Clergyman, married, of 
much experience, with extensive premises at the West-End, 
aeck IVES into his family TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN. The 
course of Instruction secures a solid preparation for the Public Schools, 
@niversities, &c. French, German, Italian, and Drawing by foreign 
masters. Prospectuses will be sent with Testimonials to show that the 
eyatem is sound and the treatment of the pupils truly parental. 
Address “ Rev. Q. C.,” Hereford Lodge, Old Brompton, Londen, 


May 16, 1852. 
Second 


—Leader. 





PREPARA- 








SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


HERBOROUGH HOUSE, = Stamford-hill, 

Middlesex.—Principal, J. WILLIAMS, M.A.—At this select and old- 
4#stablished School, situate in one of the most healthy alities round 
London, and surrounded by Pleasure-grounds and Fields, YOUNG 
"GENTLEMEN are expeditiously qualified for Commercial Pursuits. 
The course of Education embraces especially a sound knowledge of the 
English, French, and German Langua, Penmanship adapted to 
Business, Book-kecping, Merchants’ sunts, Commercial Corres- 
pondence, and the whole routine of the Counting-house. The number 
of Pupils being limited, individual attention can be paid to their studies, 
morals, domestic comforts, and gentlemanly deportment. Lectures on 
the Arts and Sciences weekly. Diet unlimited ger of the best quality. 
A gelect Library. No corporal Punishment. Terms, 25 guineas. 


x x . 
ICHFIELD SCHOOL 
Edward VI., Restored 1350). 
and the Military Colleges. 
Rev. J. C. BENTLEY, M.A., Head Master. 

Mr. and Miss BENTLEY receive TWELVE PRIVATE PUPILS in 
their house, whose comforts they secure by living entirely with them. 
fhe vigilanoe of domestic superv ision is thus constant, yet unobtrusive, 
and the maintenance of discipline made compatib le with the total 
whsence of punishments. This School, though an ancient Foundation, 
is not subject to the ordinary conditions of a Free Grammar School, 
but is necessarily limited and select, Its pupils have already entered 
Sandhurst, Carshalton, and Rugby. 

Mr. Bentley is authorised to refer to the Rev. Prebendary Buckeridge, 
Master of the Hospital of St. John, Lichfield; the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of York, Beeford Rectory, Hull; E. B. Beaumont, Esq. F.R.S. 
‘Woodhall, Barnsley ; and the Rev. B. H. Kennedy, D.D., Head Master 
of Shrewsbury School. 





(founded by 


Preparatory to the Public Schools 








RAWING-ROOM STOVES.—A large and 


handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for 
dining-room, embracing all the newest designs, is always ON SALE in 
the Stove and Fender department of DEANE, DRA Y, and Co.'s estab- 
lishment. They have applied to these and other classes of Register 
ves patented Improvements, economising the consumption of fuel, 
for which the highest testimonials have been given. Deane, Dray, and 
Co. also invite attention to their improved COOKING STOVE, adapted 
for Gentlemen's Mansions, and all large establishments, with Kitchen 
Ranges of the best construction. In Fenders and Fire-irons they are 
eonstantly introducing every novelty at the lowest possible prices. 
Established A.D. 1700. DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (opening to the 
Monument), Londona-bridge. 


the drawing or 


The THIRTIETH | 
from | 


| 40 
| 40 planches, price 2 


t to the usual Fee of | ted 
cuted, 


Loss, or | 


| ANNUALLY, and an entrance Fee 
| and the main conveniences of the leading Clubs, such as Rooms, with 


| cation between the Clergy and those 


South- | 


| will be perfected by the Ist of May. 


ac companied by full | 





imonials from Pupils. | 
“No person can attend Mr. Smith's Readings without being de- | 


and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. | 


| taken up by thoughtful persons when their more 





TIMES, 


f put 


POST, 
tion for 23s 
Chronicle and 


NEW SPAPERS.— THE 

+ GLOBE, and SUN, aeabed ds 1 the « 

a quarter; Herald, 26s.; Times, second edition, 

Daily News, 20s.; The Times and Globe, posted the second day, 16s. 6 

all orders paid in advance. Answers required must be prepaid. 
JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


vening 


NEW IMPORTATIONS OF WORKS OF DESIGN FROM FRANCE 

\ R. WEALE has for SALE the following 
4 WORKS, the production of the best Masters of “lEcole des 
Beaux Arts,” addressed principally to Schools and Instituti ns esta~ 
blished for the bop rovement of D roe in Arts, and are 
COURS ELEMENTA DE -LAV Partie, Arehise ture, 
planches, se -; in Paris, 60 ol “3. Partie, Mécanique, 
in Peris, 60 francs. 3e Pa , Ornementation, 
in Paris, 30 francs. All in folio, very finely exe- 


as follows:— 


20 plates, 
shaded plates. 


» High Holborn. 





NHE 


the Members of the Church Association by the addition of the 
3, affording facilities for the introd 1tion of LAY MEM- 
, being Churchmen. Such are now elig for ek om mm 
Bar me on their being nominated and seconded by Clerical ¥ 
the Association. The arrangements are suited to the rank of 
and afford, at the very moderate subscription of ON 
of Half-a-(Gninea, exclusi 


rit 
ible 


every facility of making appointments, well supplies 
Periodicals, and Books of Reference connected with the Church and 
Universities, the United Services, India, and Australia, Writing Mate- 
rials, Refreshments at Club prices, a Dressing-room with every conve- 
nience, and a Depository for Letters, Travel or Parcels, 
which will be found most serviceable to the Cl 
in or during their occasional visits to London; and it will also afford 
(which hitherto has been much wanted) a useful medium of Communi- 
Laymen who are accustomed to 
take an active interest in the affairs of the Church, and they may thua, 
in various important matters connected with t hurch and Educa- 
tion, mutually derive material benefit through the instrumentality of 
thia Institution. Its central position and proximity to the leading 
Religious and Benevolent Societies are obvious. The arrangements 
A Prospectus will be forwarded 
CLERC SMITH, Secretary. 


l with Newspapers, 


r Dress, 


on application. 
36, Southampton-stré 


Wwuat DO YOU READ ON SUNDAY? 
The best work is the CHUR( HMAN s MAGAZINE, 
Monthly Review of Church Progress and Ge I 
It is cheerful, it is amusing, it is religious, i 
Clergy. It will be found equally suited to tl 
Tradesman, or for Family Reading by persons in 
To be had of all Booksellers or Newsmen 
J. WHITAKER, 41, Pall Mz ull 


t, Strand. 
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TH ART JOURNAL for MAY 

highly finished Engravings on Steel from Two Pictures in th 
Vernon Gallery ; Sir C. L. Eastlake'’s “ The Carrara Family,” and Cl it's 
“ Falstaff and Anne Page.” The Statue Plate is from Signor Mont 
“ Veiled Vestal.” In the Literary portion of the Number will be fou 

clusion of Dr. Waagen's art icle on the proj w Nati 
" “A Visit to the Gobelins, in 1839 an iis 

Mastera of Art; Cornelius Rega’-—-IUustrated. “An “Artist s Ramble 
from Antwerp to Rome "—IUustrated. “ The Exhibition of the Society 
of British Artista;" “ 
Paul's;" “The New Crystal Palace, 


" &e. &e. 


The Second Portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the Dublin Exhi- | 


bition of Industrial Art will also appear in the May Number of the 


Art-Journal. 


HALL, 
GHA ARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE 
conducted by Mra.S. C. HALL, price ls. contains tyo 
Engravings. Also— 
Helen Lyndsey. By the Editor 
Flies in Amb By Professor R. Hunt. 
Mr. Horace Fitzjersey's Collegiate Experience 
Reminiscences of Eastern Life. 
The Nightingale’s Song. By Cuthbert Bede 
Review of Layard's Nineveh 
— Biography of Thomas M 
VirTvE, HALL, and VIRTUE, : 


VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-ro 
for MAY, 


superior Steel 


On May 2nd will be p — Part L. c 
PARKER’S NE MAGAZINE, 


MR. 
(THE NATIONAL MISC F LLANY. A New 
Monthly Periodical of General Literature 


On the 2nd of May it is designed to commence 
New Monthly Pe ical, to be entitled “ The 
As its Name imports, it will be a Magazine 
giving itself free range over every subject likely 
interest. 

“ The National Miscellany ” 
and a high-toned Literature 


National Miscellany.” 
of General Literature, 
to be of general 
is an attempt to supply high-principle« 
of a Secular kind, which may be 
serious readir 
over, and which may — indirectly a on those who thr 
all religious works as 

It will be issued in "shilling Monthly Parts, 
will be of a superior kind. 
All communications and books for review must be 

Editor, under cover to Mr. Parker, 377, Strand 

London: JOHN HENRY PARKER, 377, 


et for good 


and the type and paper 


Strand 


MAGAZIN 


‘THE DUBLIN UNIVERSI’ r Y 
for MAY, price 2s. 6d. ¢ ( 

May Melodies. By Dennis Flor 

A Pilgrimage to the Donegal! Hi 

Stirling's Cloister Life of Charle 

Michael Kohlhaas. 

Rhymes from the Edda. 

The Devereux Earls of Essex 

Sir Jasper Carew, Knut. Chapters XX., XXL, 

Thomas Moore. 

Miserrimus. 

Lament of the Irish Mother. 

A Little Galliambie. 

Tolerance and Intolerance 

JAMES M‘GLASHAN, “, Upper Sackville 

London and Liverpool ; 


or by post, ¢ 


XXII. 


SO PNMAMe Pw dor 


10. 

11. 

12. 

Dublin: 

and Co., 3, Amen-corner, 
Edtaburgh. 


; Wm. 8. ORR 
JOUN MENZIES, 
___ NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
W o0p's EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Piar 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Histori B 
Critical Notices. : : * 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND 
WORD. 1 vol. 72. 


forte Accom- 
Bane . 


WITHOUT 
The DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7s. 


$ 

have all been re-ar ged for the Pia J. F 
2; and each volume is preceded by an Intr 

tation “written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM 

a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the 

tions, containing Scottish Mel 

Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdee: 
street; and SIMI’KIN and MARSHALL, L 


NOVELLO, Dean- 
yudon. 


: Enla irgement of the Accommodations for 


nd Gentry resident | 


contains | 


‘The Great 


Restoration of the Paintings in the Dome of St. | 


| THE 


the publication of a | 


addressed to the | 


| 


' 


HE 
Bie 


| FREDERICA ROWAN 


{ Sue . . ©? aaa bl rw» . 
| Tors S SONG, “I’M BUT A LITTLE 
| NIGGER GIRL.” Words by JEFFERYS, Music by STEPHEN 
| GLOVER. This pretty So me is daily increasing in popularity, The 
| arrival of Mrs. Beecher Stowe has give impetus to the demand for 
all Stephen Glover's Comy vositions cor d with Uncle Tom. “The 
Sea of Glass,” Duet; Eliza's Song, p my child;” and “ 
= | Words,” deserve their great popularity. Post free, each 2s. 
ondon : CHARLES JEFFER YS, 21, Soho-square. 


Eva's 
Parting 


WALTER MAYNARD'S INSTRUCTIONS IN THE 
SINGING, after the Method of the best Italian Masters 
JROGRESSIVE VOCAL EXERCISES for 
DAILY PRACTICE. By E. C. MAY. Price 8 
GARCIUS’ COMPLETE SCHOOL of SINGING. 
New Edition, 15s. 
RAMER, BEALE, 201, Regent-street, anc 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved de: modern and antiqu I re, in 
Spanish mah rench walnut-tree, & fre iineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other Hous 


ART OF 


Price 7s. 


and Co., 167, Conduit-street. 





4 


Sot 
yho, 


f the same 


the WATER CURE. By 
F.R.C.P.E., and Ben Rhydding Directory. 
In this little work the principles of the water cure are ed and 
illustrated A full account and description are also given of Ben 
Rhydiding, the first water-cure establishment in Europe 
To be had by inclosing twelve postage stamps, of 
lkley, Yorkshire 


“CHAPTER ‘on 


+ Dr. WM. M‘LEOD, 


IORTON, 
In one vol. cloth extra, 2s. 64. 

GUARDS; or, the HOUSEHOLD 

TROOPS of ENGLAND. By Captain RAFTER 

CLARKE, BEETON, and Co. 148, Fleet-street, London 


EDUCATIONAL INS riTU TIONS 

UNITED STATES; their Character and Orgonisati 
translated from the Swedish of P. A. SILJESTROM, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





Just published, whole bound, 52. 


TROPICAL L 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By HENRY G DALTON 


lished by J. EVANS, Portugal-street, Linc: 


AY 5, 


Pu! In's-inn. 
Just UR lished, post Svo. with numerous IIustrations. price 7s. 6d. 
J OURNAL of a TOUR in CEYLON and 
INDIA, undertaken at the req Baptist Missionary 
Society, in company with the Rev. J. Leechman, M. A. 
HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


uest of the 


3s. 6d. neatly bound, 

r 1 
R ISALIE ; or, the Truth shall make 
\U Free. An suthentic Narrative. By Mademoiselle KR. b 

With Introduction by Rev. JOSEPH RIDGEWAY. 
RTHUR HALL, Vintt aud ¢ »., 25, Paternoster 


{ N RHEUMATISA. GOUT, J 
affecting the Head and Ear, and some forms of I! ie 
connexion with Deafness. By WILLIAM HARVEY, Fellow | of th 

Royal Medical Chirurgical Society. 
Lon xdon : RENSHAW, 


This day is published, pr’ 


you 


per, 


HARVEY ON DE AFNE! SS. 
price 


t published, 8vo. cloth, ‘ 
I NEU RALGI A, 


a 
tS) 


Strand. 


ost Avo. = ih extn, 3s. 6d. 
COMPANION voLU ME TO THE “KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S 


CABIN 
AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, in Theory 
and Practice. By Rev. W. GOODELI 
CLARKE, BEETON, and Co. 148, Fleet-street, Londor 


Matter ee 


RUL - = 
Charleston, 

*.* This is a Narrative founded on the Laws of t 
America for the Imprisonment of Foreign Seamen. 
CLARKE, BEETON, and Co. 148, Fleet-street, Lon 


none vol. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. : : 
p EREIRA ; or, the SOVEREIGN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. By F. C. ADAMS, Esq. of 


he Sla 


"THE LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
A aay 8 $ of 25 Views of the Romantic Scenery of Westn 
umberland, from the Pictures painted by J.B Pyne, 
May 2, will be published, the First Part 
YYNE’S VIEWS of the ENG L ISH 
SCENERY, lithographed by a an CI, with copiou 
press from the pen of an Eminent Author. 
To be completed in Six Parts. 
Coloured and mounted oe lio ......44 4 Oper Part. 
Proofs on large paper ........06 lil 6 
-rints avsante ane ~~ ee 
Manchester: THOMAS AGNEW and Sons, Publishers; « 
Book and Printsellers. 
8vo. 6. lth gilt 10s. 6d 
1 Groups, portrayed by Mr. And . 
FORE IGN LANDS, their 
History - Botany; with concise descriptions of their Nat 
ns. By ROBERT TYAS, B.A., F.R.B.S., Author 
i ld Flows ey 2 vols., * Flowers from the Holy Land, 
Heraldry,” &c > 


ee RD 


ly, in 1 ve . f 
with Twelve Colot 


FuONE RS from 


Now rea or 


y 1, by the same Author, 6d. enc hy 
“SE i TE S of POPULAR FLOWI 
The CHINESE PRIMROSE. 5 
“BEAUTIFUL BIRDS, No. 5. 
ion: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row 
ublished this day, auenaie bound a in cloth, P 
AR TON'S CHILD’S FIRST BOOK, 
ur, bold type, ill ny with nearly 200 Eng 
atis e printed in Oil Colours. Ed 
i LE PADING-STR INGS. pric 2 6d. - 


S SCHOOL LIB 
Now ready, price 1s, DARTON'S NEW JUNIO! 
ATLAS, coloured. Also, New Editions of the previo 
DARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY, as follows :— 


in 
large . cle avings, 


the best Alph t-book for 


Children. , 
] ARTON’ RARY. 
CLASS 


Vol. I. Elements of Geography eee 
Vol. IL. History of England ees 
Vol. IIL. First Reading Book for Junior © lasses 
Vol. IV. Poetical School Book for Junior Classes 
Vol. V. Exercises for the Senses ee ose oe ove 
Vol. VE. Short Introduction to French (extra volume) 
Vol. VII. Modern French Word Book, by M. De la Voy 
London: DARTON and Co., 33, Holborn-hill, 
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MR. COLLIER’S NEW TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. | IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
de | NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


Now ready, in One Volume, super royal 8vo. 21s. cloth, gilt; 42s. in morocco, by Hayday; handsomely printed in a clear 


readable type, with Portrait, Vignette, and pebaia nile, HOPE & CO. Publishers, 
+ H K PLAYS ( yk SHA kK ESPE ARE 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 


| Have resolved to CHARGE No ComMISsION FOR PUBLISHING 
The Text regulated by the Old Contes, 2 and by the recently discovered Folio of 1632 containing | Works Prinrep By THEM until the Author has been 1 
early Manuscript Emendations. | funded his original outlay. They would also state that they 
7 . 1a | print in the first style, greatly under the usual charges while 
EDITED BY bf PAYNE C OLLIT R, ES SQ ’ I 7 A. | their publishing arrangements enable them to sinmate the 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. | interest of all works entrusted to their charge. Estimates 
. i | and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








This day is published, complete, price 7s. 6¢. Twenty Plates, folio, HOPE & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


HANNAH Be LT ( IN’S FI RST DRAWING-BOC Vi > | The DISEASES AFFECTING the VOICE 


, é SSPIRATION, includi . i ar 
A WALK THROUGH A HOUSE, SHOWN BY SCENES IN THE JOURNEY. Bronchitis, and those Disorders of the Throat ealled. ‘In 


‘“ ‘ ° ” flammatory, Spasmodic, and Ulcerative; with Remarks on 

By HANNAH BOLTON, Author of Drawing from Objects. the Curative Influence of Hot and Cold, and Sea-water 

— - — Sathing in various Diseases. Intended as a Guide for the 

D naniifi castthindan hate ice 7s. 6d. with 240 Illustration Invalid and General Reader. By ALFRED KING, M.R.C.S., 
tecently published in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with 24 lustrations, Late Assistant Surgeon in the Army. Price 2s, 6d. 


' T 1 ’ + i©ao 
D R A i I N G I R 0 M B J E ( I 5 5s COME BACK; or, a Voice from the Narrow 
BY HANNAH BOLTON. Way. By Major NATA. With Vignette. Price Is, 


Being an Abstract of Lessons given by the Writer during the last Eight Years to more than Two Thousand Pupils. 
: 7 5 ANTOIN or, Sl 0 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. | ANTOINE and MARIE; » Baws Love 








|The CROZIER the ‘SHEARS, and the 


Just published, price 2s. Gd. cloth lettered, CLOVEN HOOF. Two Legends, wherein *Fiendish Craft 


m T mm m TT a] is overcome by Human Wisdom. By C. A. MUIRTOUNE. 
I | A - I A N L, I | E R A | [ R E :. With three finely-executed Steel Engravings. Cloth, 
. extra, and gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
“i Q ; “For the lovers of fun we recommend a perusal of this 
BY M R . A . I : F OS ST E R, ; volume.” — Courier. 
Forming One of the Volumes of CHAMBERS'S INSTRUC TIV E AND ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 


Sietteetetieeiuts ANECDOTES of the BENCH and BAR, 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth lettered 7) eee eee 
London: HOPE and co. “16, Great Marlborough- 


PHAEDRI FABULAE SELECTAE. street. 
regueapgs presser egtes eg Se oe, eves hromeyenide ee INGRAM, COOKE, AND C028 LIST 


Forming One of the Volumes of the Latin Section of CHAMBERS’S EDUATIONAL COURSE. 








OF 


‘hse ts tag Wiad, NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 
CHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE | narionat 1rvstratep LIBRARY. 
AND AMUSING TRACTS. EXTRAORDINARY MEN—THEIR 


VOLUME III. BOYHOOD and EARLY LIFE. By WILLIAM RUSSELL, 

Esq. Illustrated with Portraits, Incidents, &c. Crown 

THE f : - - |  8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco extra, 7s. 6d. 

7. LIGHT-HOUSES. No. TE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND. siiee 

8 THE WAR IN ALGERIA. 22, ‘CUTE M'QUADE.—STORY OF TWO LIVES. ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 

. THE WOODEN SPOON. TOLYROOD. Aten SU EL 

. WRITINGS OF T. B. MACAULAY. 24. PERSIAN POETRY. ; 

Also Part VI. containing Nos. 21 to 24, Price 5d. sewed. ENGLISH FORESTS AND FOREST- 

TREES; being an Account, Legendary, Historical, and De- 

— — a scriptive, of the Forests and Trees of England, and the As- 
Price 6d. paper cover, sociations and Events connected with them. Profusely 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo cloth, 6s.; calf, marbled edges, 


CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 10s, 6d.; morocco extra, 124 
VOLUME XVII. THE UNIV ERSAT, LIBRARY. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes. Par 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. S. ORR and Co. davies Hittin dniile cuambers, | MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, COM- 


Glasgow ; J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. ae a ye Fens ae 


LONDON CITY TALES, 


Volume IT. 


TO THE LOVERS OF NATURE AND THE WORLD AT LARGE, UEEN PHILLIPPA AND THE 


— sini HURRER’S DAUGHTER: a Tale of the Haberdashers’ 
rr antese R : Y any. 3y Miss E. M. STEWART. 2 ental 
Publishing Monthly, price 1s. 6d., Post-free, 1s. 9¢.—being the ONLY existing work of the kind, gy ; » Bag u TEWART. Ornament 


KIDD’S JOURNAL OF NATURE, &c. THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


This day is published, 

THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY PAPER. POETRY, VOLUME 1. containing 
(CIRCULATED WIDELY IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES.) Scott's “Lay of the Last Minstrel” and “ Lady of the 
Lake;” La Fontaine's “Fables ;” Goethe’s “ Faust,” and 
Schiller's ‘‘ Piccolomini,” and Wallenstein’s “Death,” and 


C 0 N D U (\ ‘i E D B Y M R . Ww I i. i I ja MW K I D D, 0 EF H A M M E RS M I iT H, Milton’s Poetical Works. Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound 


in cloth, gilt, 6s. 
Author of the Popular Essays and Treatises on Natural History, &c. in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, which are now 
being REPRINTED in his OWN JOURNAL, Now ready, 

arinenreceiaeemeeeeniee THE GIANTS OF PATAGONIA: 
CAPTAIN BOURNE’S ACCOUNT of his CAPTIVITY 
amongst the extraordinary Savages of Patagonia. With Six 
fine Engravings. To which is added, the painfully interest- 
ing Narrative of the Fate of the Patagonian Society's 
Mission in Terra del Fuego. Price ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





“The characteristics of this most amiable Periodical are, which start the process of moral ratiocination, the Editor 
—a refined taste, an intimate acquaintance with the human | strives at no less an object than to sustain, unbroken by fac- 
1eart, and an extraordinary affection for NaTuRE in all her | titious obstacles, that electric intercourse between mind and 
various operations. If the world do not speedily become | mind, and between reason and instinct, which, through the 
ter and wiser, no fault will there be chargeable on the medium of kindred sympathies, connects man with the chain 
7 ii tor of Kipp’s JournaL. His dictionis at once simple and _| of being below and above him. For the execution—not less| MONEY: HOW TO GET, HOW TO 
fascinating; whilst his ceaseless aim is the regeneration of | delicate than arduous—of this mission, Mr. Kipp’s life-long KEEP, and HOW TO USEIT. A Guiad toFortune. Price 
society. The field he has chosen isa wide one, but hisener- | and practical study of nature enables him to take ways as ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
ries appear fully equal to the task he has undertaken.”’ various as they are pleasing. . . . The work has become : ° Just ready, 
Globe. a universal favourite both at home and abroad; hence does : . 
“ Aspiring at the high moral aim of Addison's “ Spectator,” | it boast a gratuitous correspondence—peculiarly rich in use- WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
KipD's Own Jot BNAL, like that imperishable periodical, ful information, introuvable elsewhere; HIGHLY SUGGESTIVE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Edited by CHAUNCEY A. 
rikes aroot for the instruction it offers in the inalienable | SOURCES OF INNOCENT AND GRATEFUL EXCITEMENT, AND GOODRICH. Royal Svo., cloth, 16s.; half-calf, 18s.; calf, 
neiples of the nae an heart; while it takes a more ample | ADORNED WITH ALL THE CHARMS WHICH ORIGINALITY OF or half-russia, 1/.; russia, 1. 4s. 
range in the field of nature. By cherishing and expanding CONCEPTION AND A NATURAL STYLE OF EXPRESSION CAN BE- 
he affections which originate the activity of thought,— | stow upon rr.”—Lirerpool Mercury. NINEVEH AND ITS PALACES— 
N.B.—W . : IES Se ee ai . . The Discoveries of Botta and Layard applied to the Eluci- 
N.B.—With the view to secure a WIDE and INCREASING circulation for Krpp’s JounnaL, the Proprietor pivipEs THE dation of Holy Writ. By JOSEPH BONOMI. F.R.SI 
Cost or Postacr with Persons resident in the Country. On the receipt of Postage Stamps, value 1s. 9d. (instead of 2s.), the 
JOURNAL will be despatched by the rirstrost. The advantages resulting from this arrangement are very considerable; and 
re daily becoming apparent. The Numpers, Parts, and VoLumEs, will always be kept in Print. 


Second edition, revised, with numerous additional Engrav- 

ings, and the resultsof the most recent Discoveries. Demv 

8vo. cloth, 6s.; calf, marbled edges, 10s. 6d. ; morocco 
ADVERTISEMENTS (which must be ofa select character) should be sent in as early in the month as possible, and never elegant, 12s, 

later than the 24th, directed to the Proprietor, 12, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London. 


London: Published by W. SPOONER, 379, Strand; and R. GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co., 
Of whom may be had Volumes I. and II. price 8s, each, cloth (post-free, 9s.); also Vol. III. Parts I. to IV, 227, Strand; and all Booksellers, 
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GPECTACLES.— _The aly True jane une 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMER’S 
OPTOMETER, an instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
is at once shown, and is used by [lornne, THORNTHWAITE, and Woap, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Che nnical, and Philoso »phical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 124, Newgate-street, London. 

Patent Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 


and Steel. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—HORNE and CO.’S 
IODIZED COLLODION, for obtaining Instantaneous Views and 
Portraits in from three to thirty seconds, according to light. 

Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy of detail, rival the 
choicest Daguerreotypes, specimens of which may be seen at their 
Establishment. 

Also “ig anes of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in this 
beautiful A 

1. T. BC. have had awarded to them the Great Exhibition Prize 
Mec dal for for Photographic Apparatus. 


G ROUX’S IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY.— 
(Completely re gistered). 


No liabilities to Sharehol beyond their Shares. 

Capital 50,000/., in 50,000 shares of 1. each, with power to increase 
to 200,000. Deposit 5s. per share. No call will be made within two 
months of another; and twenty-one days’ notice of each call will be 
given, by letter, to Shareholders. 

Offices and Wholesale Warehouse—30, MINORLES 

Mannfactory —~GREAT CAMBRIDGE-S eT, HAGGE RSTONE. 

‘The above is a C ompany that appears to fulfil our notions of what 
is requisite in respect of the article of supply; and from the respecta- 
poses of the Direction, we do not doubt that it has all the elements of 
ass. One advantage it a moreovir, beyond most new compa- 
nies ; this is the fact th: at the business has been carried on profitably 
for some few years, and its paying qualities are therefore put beyond 
hazard. With an enlarged capital, there appears every prospect of 
an extensive trade inthe useful articles which the numerous certificates 
30 highly praise for their excellent manufacture. The testimonials 
indeed of the eminent naval officers ought to be conclusive as to thé 
articular soaps adapted for marine purposes, and a large traffic in 
this one de spartment alone is sufficic nt to stabilitate the prosperity of a 
single company. Her apath's Journ 

Advantages to Shareholders :—A sabes intial and increasing trade; a 
dividend of 22 per cent. upon the capital of the Company; ten per cent 
discount allowed off household and toilet Soaps, upon an order in 
writing for not less than it value. hareholders having five shares will 
thus realise a saving of 32 per t. in respect of such shares. The 
liability of each shareholder mite ‘a to his subseription 

Rs rospec tuses and forms of application for shares may be obtained of 

» Company's Sharebroker, G. T. WHITE, 1, 19, Tokenhouse-yard ; 
aut t the Company's office, 30, Minories; of the Solicitor of the Company, 
C. F. HAYWARD, 17A, Fludyer-street, Westminster ; and attheir Agents, 
Messrs. BROUGHTON and HAYWARD, 17, Billiter-street, where samples 
and other particulars may be obtained. 
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FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of Groux's Improved Soap Company 





G ENTLEMEN.—I request yon will allot me Shares in the above 
Company, and I hereby ag Bree to accept the same or any less number 
that may be allotted to me, to pay the deposit thereon, and to execute 

ir deed of settlement w he n called upon. 

Dated this day of 185 

Christian and surname .........+6 
Address 





Occupation . 
Reference 





ELECTRO-SILV E R SPOONS and 

FORKS, and every useful and elegant article for the Table and Side- 
board.—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, mantfactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, and on receipt of E1GuT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
ree a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver Teaspoon, as a 
sample, with the various drawings, and his pri current. C. WATSON 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspeet his choice and unique 
Stock of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, sd. Lo r dozen; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 1.; Table ditto, 16s. 6¢ Cg Sore 24s. each; 
Frames, 21s.; Candle sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Yd plated goods made 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 
Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. also renders an extremely 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. His 
Stock of Watches are all perfected u nder or his own superintendence, and 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex sapements,—in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain 1} yards long, 25s, A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 2ls. A splendid stock id Chains, Gem Rin gs, &c., of the 
most unique patterns. On 1 draft or Post-office order, goods 
will be sent by return, carriag: ingdom. 

Observe the Address,—CH ARL hopsgate-street- 
Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, 


ALISOrr’s PALE ALE, in 


Quarts and Pints. 
Baron LIEBIG says :—“ The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me 
afforded me another opportur 


of confirming its valuable qualities. 
I am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience 
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Len ion. 


Tenpestil 




















enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the « i f tha 

most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable : end efficient 

tonic, and as a general beverage both for the invalid; and the robust.— 
’ 








Giessen, May 6. 
Influenced by 


Allsopp’ s Ales exclusively, 


so eminent an authority, I have resolved to sell 
at 54, Pall-mall. I guarantee it—first, 
genuine, as from Burton- n-Trent; secondly, in the finest ri m; 
and, thirdly, to be bottled in Quarts and Pints of IMPERIAL MEA- 
SURE ONLY. I have laid down some thousands of dozens at Sh, Pall- 
nall, and am prepared immediately to supply— 

Alisopp’ s Pale Ale, in Imperial Quarts .. 

Allsopp’s Pale Ales, in Imperial Pints 

Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Quarts.. cove 

Allsopp's Mild Ales, in Imperial Pints ..... 5s. 6d. ” 

Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, in Imperial 

10 











per doz. 





8s. Od. 












Quarts Ds. 6d. ” 
Allsopp's Strong (the ‘ yt 1 Burton’ 1) ‘Ale, in n Impe' 1 
FRED viveccise 38. 6 
But there is some nore “ths ut I can do for the "Public I 








ing 
sught to be more gener illy known to Families, that there is a c 
advantage in having the Ale tresh—of the year's brewir as the tor 
properties and fragrant bitterness of the Hop are best elicited in the 
fresh state of draught from the Cask. I am, there », prepared t 
supply ** Allsopp’s Pale and Ritter Ales’ at once, in Casks, as follows 


















Allsopp's Pale Ale, 18-gallon Casks 30s. 
Allsopp’s Mild Ale, 18-galion Casks gcme oa 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, 18-gallon Casks cove SO 
I wish it to be distinctly understood by the Public, once for all, that 
whenever my Name appears on Cask or Bottle, the Measure is fi 


wers Messrs 





rue, and Imperial, the Ale of the finest, and the 
Allsopp and Sons only. 


HARRINGTON PARKER, B 


HE BEST FOOD 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—RODBI 
for making superior Barley Water in 
obtained the Patronage of Her j 
has become of general use to 
acknowledged to sté and unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, an 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 


Broths or Soups. 
ROBINSON’S PATENT ( GROATS 


li emiresnaliy est 





er Merchant, 


FOR CHILDREN, 
SON'S PATENT BARLEY, 
teen Minutes, has not on!s 
and the Royal Family, but 
lass of the community, and is 


5}, Pall-mall 















for rm another 






med 








1 altern y tl eet Ba irley is an l 
“ig for Children and I ds; be larly recommended 
» Faculty as the purest « bes ep iration of the kind extant, and 





uw preferable tothe Embden Gr ats. 








vared y by the Patent ROBINSON and BELLVILLI 

P yors to the Queen, 64, Rt Lion Street, Holborn, Lond 
Sold by all res; uble ers, Draggists, and otl d 
Country, in Pack of 6d. and 1s., and in Family ( $ 


nd 10s, each, 


Cruet | 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


BY ADDEY AND CO., 


21, OLD BOND-STREET. 


In One 


Australia Visited and Revisited: 


A Narrative of Recent Travels and Old Experiences in the 
Golden, Pastoral, and Agricuitural Districts of Victoria and 
New Sonth Wales. 

By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, Author of “The Golden Regions 
of Australia,” &e. and THOMAS BANISTER, Author of 
“England and her Dependencies,” &e. With Maps by A. K. 
JounstTon, Geogr apher to Her Majesty. 

“The narrative is of a truthful. matter-of-fact character. 
rhe writers tell us what they saw, with little if any colour- 
ing or exaggeration. Wherever there is any interest in the 
things themselves, it is preserved in the book, whether it 
relates to the appearance of the gold-diggings and the dig- 
gers or their mode of life—to the places frequently depopu- 
lated of men by the gold fever pervading the colonies, to 
the night bivouaec of quiet people to avoid the close atmos- 
phere and riotous companions at the roadside inns from the 
crowds rushing to or returning from the di gs, or 
many other more permanent scenes of still or animated life. 
With the actual are mingled remarks on Australia, and 
advice to emigrants, the latter of which is of a judicious 
kind.”"—Spectator. 


Volume, post Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 











— bound in the 
price 21s. or inn 


The Diary and ‘ie of the Ladye 
ingen 


A FAYTHFULLE CHILDE, 155? 
CHARLOT TE p EP ¥S. 

il productions of 
professes to be written by a noble y 
lady of the sixteenth century. ‘Lady Adolie’ } advan- 
tage over most of its precursors in the greater depth and 

riety of the incidents. The journal begins just 
accession of Bloody Mary, and ends with the martydom of 
the youthful writer at Smithfield : The book 
is charmingly written; the kindly, simple, loving r spirit ofa 
girl in her teens, thrown much upon her own res yurce s, is 
truthfally depicted, as well as the firm piety of that < ’ 
Spect “wg 

“ The familiar conversation of the day, as sought to be re- 
produ a in this Diary, wears an appearance of singul 
truthfulness, and whether t be the deathbed nt good 
King Edward, the merits of Somerset, Ladye Jane Grey, her 
Grace the Ladye Elysabeth, the Queen herself, or the dle- 
meanor of her Spanish husband, the proceedings of Cardinal 
Pole, the doings at the Tower prison, the fl 





rocco, 


Edited by the Lady 


‘This work resemble sever the last few 


years. The Dia 


oung 





as an 





before the 














e topic 





volume reflects as 
in a faithful mirror the opinions current in the national 
mind.” —Globe. 

By the Author of “ Child's Play,” In medium {to. hand- 
somely bound, price 15s 


A CHILDREN’S SUMMER. 


Eleven Etchings on Steel, by E. V. B., Mlustrated in Prose 
and Rhyme, by M. L. B. and W. M. C. India Proofs on 
Large Paper, in Portfolio, price 31s. 6d. 

‘What cordial admiration, what honest unaffected praise, 
have we to bestow on these etchings! Never did we see a 
more perfect harmony expressed throughout between ac 
plishment and grace of hand and moral beauty of mind. Not 
the most faultless of mere correctness of drawing could have 
the effect which these etchings produce. Within outlines 
imperfect as we have described them, often the most exalted 
fancies are found. The arrangement is almost always ex- 
cellent—than the groupings of the figures, and the composi- 
tion of eac nothing for the most part can be better. 
And the beautiful sympathy with children that is displayed 
the enjoyment in their joy, their gay sports, their tender little 
thoughtful gravities, and their ianocent purity of affection 
which brings round them the thoughts of angels— ail thi 
has most delightful expression in ‘A Children’s Summer 
— Examiner. 

‘ The chief characteristic of E. V. B.’s gen 
ing fancy. She enters into the beauties of nature with the 
heart more than the eye rather than 
Not that she is deficient in the careful noting of details, or 
inapt at applying them ; but she pierces direct to the FEELING 
of the thing, and rez alises it: with this, the outward image— 
always suggestive and pleasantin her rendering, if sometimes 
not quite accurate—comes naturally. The reason is obvious: 
she loves what she represents. Art is a pleasure to her as 
well asa study; and this alone would separate her widely and 
for ever from ‘all the crowd of artists for whom designing is 
a profession, and from amateurs who rate it as an accom- 
plishment. In Kage amaee she does there is a true womanly 
graciousness From a lady gifted so rarely 
as E. V. B., we shi ull never be di sappomnted in counting upon 
exquisite and engaging sentiment.” 
With Five Hundred Pictures Large 4to. 6s. in elegant 

Picture Binding, ~<A LI KE LIMNER, a New Edition of 


THE PICTURE PLEASURE BOOK; 


Hundred I[llustr 
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nius is an enj y= 


—perceives o>Dserves. 





Spectator. 





Five most emi- 
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Containing 
nent Artists. 
An Edition is also published m 
“*The Picture Pleasure 
s him large folio page 


the best style of art, teachin 


Book’ is really the child's joy, for 






his eye 


etures, 


storie 








house lds children she 
“This admirable work 

tage of bei a gzood 

paid weil 

soul 

it su nay ly instructie itlas 
In Two Vols. crown 8vo., price 12 1 ) 

clot gilt, 


Complete Edition. The celebrated Stor 


Grimm, and have only now to mention the fuct of its comple 
tion into two compact, well-fi'led volumes. ‘The tra 
is dene in just the simp'e, homely way, which st 
with the stories. ° every juvenile library shou 
sexs this excellent ‘Gr 4 Examiner. . 

‘The two volumes of ‘ Household Srori:s,’ translat 
the Messrs. Grimm, are the completed form of an 
which was issued in numbers, and which has from 
time been mentioned by us as in course of publicati 
with Mr. Wehnert’s admirable illustrations ( M 
number is almost countless) and the general e 
duction, the work now presents an a] 
seductive to tl ivenile class of 
particularly addressed.”’--Athenceum 

‘We cannot again avoid alluding to Mr 
trations to‘Grimm.' Thev are instinet wit 
spirit of German legendary romance—remote, unre: 
te-que, and sug e; with strar f 
beautifal human faces (those of the chi'drer 
so); and with a singular absence of strong contrasts « 
and shé - as though the sun which shone upon them w 















28, to whom it is more 
























the : which shines upon this earth.’ ithenveum 

‘The stories are delightful.” —Zeader 

“ Grimm’s Household Stories” are to 
simplicity and truth, and with so 
I i ances, that all chi 

less interest.”— Weekly Time 
is THE nursery-t 

nothing is so popular with t 
t SIE BE OOS ally } people 
England. It is ve li translated. It contains some three 
hundred stories, and it is lavishly illustrated with singular 
lever and characteristic woodcuts.” —Critic. 
In 8yo. handsomely bound > eas st 








Volume 


THE CHARM: 
A BOOK FOR AND GIRLS. 
rhe mtributions by Mrs. HARRIET MYRTLE, ALFI 
LWES, J. H. PEPPER, FREDERICA GRAHAN LARA 
E CHATELAIN, &e. 
Embe! lis 


BOYS 


ied with more than 1(0 Illustrations by 














KAULBACH, WEIR, WEHNERT, ABSOLON, SKILL, : fhe Work 
is continued in Monthly Numbers, price Six pen¢ 
*A word in praise of the charm period fi lren 
‘ Charm,’ which is more eug looked for by 
youngsters we know than ‘ Bleak House’ is by their pa 
iam ler 
Children, we l r periodical." — Crit 
‘The Charm,’ is an exe t monthly peri al, full of 
pleasant stories —_ aving.”— Adlas 
attractive eee ied-book.”—S; 
‘The Char ma 1 book for boys and girls, is the completed 








volume, handsomely bound, of a book which has been 
ippearing in monthly numbers during the year, n which 
form we hi several times noticed it with war i val. 
It is full of interesting matter to read, and ador i witl 
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natural 


and sports, 


rravings, of admirable exec 
history, togography, juvenile s-:ience, 
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costumes, 





drawn by the 


best artists. 














‘The Charm,’ what a pleasant, promising title! and the 
cont s fully satisfy the expectation it raises. J tents 
are 1 n ; tules, nat stu 
anecd n 0 s S s the 
auctionec t el I Charm ’” 
las cl strations by Weir, Johannot, Lejeune 
Absolon, We need scarcely say they are artistic, 
ind add no to the attractions of the book. Cow 
J ral. 

(‘The Charm’ ¢ ee Pleasure Book These 

are now established amo = periodical literature of 
y, and are as popular as the are regular in their issu 
r order of juvenile wot ae of their class, has rarely 
been given to the world; and when it is said that their design 


and the manner in which that des 
plished equally valuable, it will be conclusive that the 1 
heir worth is know he better will it be for the amuse- 
instruction of the 


lent, 


eT) 1S act 


is exce 








ment and rising gencration. Bell's 
Messenger. 

———@——__— 
On the First of ry Month wil blished, I ie] 





bound, a V« 


ohatipladiagioe STORY BOOKS, 








A s of Mor al and Instru:tive Tales f Young 
ie by ir Authors. Each Volume comprising 128 
pages, with Frontispiece, in handsome coloured bvards 
Price Sixpence eae 






Volume I. coi 
The Little Emigrant’s Birthday, and the 
Children of the Alps. 


By GEORGINA C. MUNRO 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY DALZIELS. 
Volume IT. com 


Guinea, 


prises, 


The Golden 


By MADAME VICTOR MEUNIT 
WiTH A FRONTISPIECE BY HA ISON Ik 
N | ( ; 
MERR ¥ ‘TALES FOR LITIL E FOLK. 
Edited by MADAME DE CHAT \ 
Vi than Two ired Pictures by I Artists 
I v j Fort hed 
Ss S 2 lit A rbroad 
i original Authors, by 
( her " 
hl 
I 3 fal | i 
t 4 s tre L to 
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THE CRITIC, 


[May 2, 


eS 








Che Church Sournal, 


Upwards of 2,000 Clergymen are subscribers to 
Tue Critic, Loypon Literary JOURNAL, one 
department of which is devoted to Reviews of 
New Books on religious topics. A great number 
of these subscribers have expressed to the Editors 
their satisfaction with the manner in which those 
reviews are written, and their desire that they 
might be supplied with longer and more numerous 
notices of the Religious Literature of the time, 
written in the same intelligent and impartial 
spirit. 

But it is manifestly impossible to do this within 
the limits of a fortnightly Journal, which has to 
record the progress of all branches of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and it has been suggested that 
the desired object might be obtained by the publi- 
cation of a distinct monthly sheet, entirely devoted 
to Ecclesiastical Literature, in the composition of 
which the able writers in Tue Critic (many of 
whom are Clergymen) might be engaged. It is 
considered that it might also be made a useful 
organ for intercommunication by the members of 
the Church on all subjects affecting Church in- 
terests, rights and duties, or relating to the 
Church and its well being, and which are not 
doctrinal ;—for obvious reasons it being neces- 
sary to avoid doctrinal discussions in a journal 
designed to give to all the Clergy and Members 
of the Church the information which will be 
interesting and useful to all. 

In pursuance of this suggestion, it is proposed 
to publish monthly 


THE CHURCH JOURNAL, 


Gud Clerical and Mniversity Chronicle : 


A Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Art. 

The size and shape of Tur Critic, 24 folio pages, 
and 72 columns ; Price 9d. 

To Subscribers paying one year’s subscription 
in advance, a stamped copy will be supplied at 
8s. per annum. 

It will be, as its name implies, a Church of 
England Journal, and specially designed for the 
information of the Clergy and the Lay Members 
of the Church. 

Subscribers to Tue Critic will have the further 
advantage of being supplied with the Cuurcn 
JOURNAL on prepayment of 7s. only for the year. 
No. I. is published this day, and will be continued 
on the Ist of every month. 

CONTENTS OF NO. I, 

LEADING ARTICLES :— 

To Readers. 

The Church Journal. 

To Advertisers, 

The Church: its Sayings and Doings 

The Scottish Ecclesiastical World. 
ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATUBE :— 

Theology :— 

The Restoration of Belief. 

Beecher's Lectures on Political Atheism. 

Goode’s Vindication of Doctrine of Church of England. 
Ecclesiastical History :— 

Neander’s General History of the Christian Religion. 
Biblical Literature :— 

Rendell's Treatise on the Peculiarities of the Bible. 

Clissold’s Spiritual Exposition of the Apocalypse. 

Bouchier’s Manna in the House. 

Religious Biography: 

Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
Scriptural Geography and Topography :-- 

Layard's Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon. 

Bonomi's Nineveh and its Palaces. 

Sacred Poetry :— 
Hymns for Public Worship. 
Gurney’s Church Psalmody. 
Sermons :— 

Hon. and Rev. G. T. Noel’s Sermons. 

Paul’s Christian Union. 

Sulivan’s Sermons. 

Galloway’s Christian Holiness, &c. 

Miller’s Lent Lectures. 

Stevenson’s Sermons, Plain and Practical. 

Gibson’s Sermons on various Subjects. 

Ecclesiastical Law :— 

The Pew Question. 
Miscellaneous :-— 

Deans and Chapters. 

Commander M. Burrows’s Pictairn's Island. 

History of the Sabbath. 

Clarke's Illustration of the Morning Service of the 

Church of England. 
Foreign EccrestastTicaL LITERATURE:— 
Religious Literature Abroad. 
Germany :— 

Nitzsch’s System of Christian Doctrine 

EccLesiasTicAL ART AND ARCHITECTURE:- 
INTELLIGENCE, &c.:— 
Art and Architecture :— 

The History and Antiquities s of St. David's. 
stb) en's Agehitecture, &c. of the Middle Ages 
Equeation = 

Sayings anf Doings of the Educational World. 

New Books, 


EDUCATION ; 





| Steel Spectacles with glasses, from 3s. 





Notes and Queries :— 
Thomas & Beckett's Death. 
Cross-Staff and Pallium. 
Correspondence :— 
A Welcome. 
Parochial Duties and Free Seats. 


University and Collegiate Neves. 

Church News. 

Preferments and Appointments. 
Anniversaries in May and June. 

Obituary. 

A Copy sent by post to any person enclosing 
nine postage stamps to the Publisher, at the 
Office of the Cuurcn JourNAL, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, where Orders, ‘Advertisements, and Com- 
munications are to be sent. 

N.B.—It should be stated that the Cuurca 
JourNAL will sedulously avoid connecting itself 
with any party. It purposes to report with strict 
impartiality on the contents of books, without 
giving any opinion of its own upon the doctrines 
therein advocated, or entering upon doctrinal dis- 
cussions. It is not designed to promote any par- 
ticular views, but to keep all the Clergy and 
| Members of the Church informed of the progress 
of Ecclesiastical Literature and Art, and at a cost 
so trifling that the poorest of them may possess 
himself of information that will be both useful 
and interesting to him. 

Tue Critic will be the best guarantee for the 
efficient performance of the task its Conductors 
thus propose to undertake. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the CuurcH JOURNAL 
should be forwarded to the office not later than 
the 24th of the month. 

Cuurcu JournaL Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand. 








FOUSEHOLDERS' LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
All Policies indisputable: payable to holder fourteen days after death. 
New and most economical Scale of Premiums. 
Loans, on a new system, superseding Building Societies. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. R. ‘HODSON, Secretary. 


L ONDON AND P ROVIN YCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
32, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq., M.P., Q.C., Chairman. 

Bonvs.—Policies effected (on the profit sc ale) prior to the 31st 
December, 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the profits to be 
declared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated by addition to 
the policy, reduction of premium, or payment in cash, as the assured 
may desire. JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


“ 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
L MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's- ore Trafalgar-square 
London; Established May, 
Trustees. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 
Rey. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street, 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate, 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affiuent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members, 

Interest payable in January and July 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 





Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and importany mprove- 
ments, 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management, 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 





A JHEN are SPECTACLE S REQUIRED ? ?— 

When the eyes water, or become so much fatigued by short 
exercise as to be obliged to be frequently closed or relieved by viewing 
different objects. 

ttecen — cannot be seen without removing them to an increased 

istan 
ad ow bas the letters of a book appear to blend with one another. 

When more light is requisite than was formerly, For example.— 

When the candle is placed between the eye and the book. 

When much difficulty is found in threading a needle. 

When the eyes appear as if they had a mist before them. 

When black specks seem floating in the sight. 

When any of the above indications arise, all affectation should be 
laid aside, a responsible and skilful optician consulted, and a pair ot 
“ Preservers” purchased. THOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, if taken on the first approach of decay, will certainly 
retard its progress, and preserve the sight to the extreme of age.—Best 
Blued Steel with Crystals, 15s.; Silver ditto, l.; Gold ditto, 2/. 2s. ; 
Sent post free, and exchanged 


| if not approve 


| 
| 


| Gates. 


ed of. 
THOMAS HARRIS and SON, Optician to the Royal Family, 52, 
Great Russell-street, London. Caution.—Opposite the British Museum 
Etablished Seventy Years. 





Now ready, price 8s. 6d. or 9s. 
Wise & EVANS’ LAW DIGEST. PART XV. 
being PARTI. of VOL. V. for the Half-year ending Dec. 1, 
By E. WISE and D. T. EVANS, Esqrs. Barristers-at-Law. 

This work gives the whole of the Law decided and enacted during the 
Half-year ending Dec. 1, comprising every Case in all the Reports, 
classed under the various subjects, pn Bes | alphabetically, so that the 
practitioner may find in a moment, amid the hurry of business or of a 
Court, what is the latest Law on any subject in w hich he may be en- 
gaged, and with assurance that no Decision or Statute can escape his 
attention. (Continued half-yearly.) 

LAW TIMES OFFICE, 29, Essex-street. 





EW MICROSCOPES. 
CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES on the 


L construction of Mr. Pritchard (Author of ‘‘ A New History of 
Infusorial Animalcules, living and fossil.” “ The Micrographia, or Prac~ 
tical Essays on Microscopes,” &c.) 8. STRAKER supplies the above at 
five guineas and upwards. 8.8. will forward by post, free, a new price 
list of ¥ pes, Mi , Polarising Apparatus, &e. 

162, Fleet-street, London. 


TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians 
and Photographical Instrument Makers, invite attention to their stock 
of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials; also to 
their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same 
in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pic- 
tures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in 
the representation of natural objects, are unrivalled. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


~ {OND 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Established 1824. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured can reside in 
any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, 
Australia, New Ze. saland, and in most parts of North and South America, 
without ertra char, 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now provided for, the Assured will hereafier derive all the 
benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, com- 
plete freedom from liability—thus combining in the same office all the 
advantages of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,000/., and the 
Income exceeds 136,000/. per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM. —On Policies for the whole of Life, one half of the 
Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at any 
time, 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in exist- 
ence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.—Five Bonuses have been declared; at the last in January 
1852, the sum of 131,125/. was added to the Policies, producing a Bonus 
varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 percent. on the Premiums 
paid during the five years, or from 54. to 12U. 10s, per cent. on the Sum 
Assured. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the Profits ua 
proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid between 
every division, so that if only one year’s Premium be received prior to 
the Books being closed for any division, the Policy on which it was 
paid will obtain its due share. The books close for the next Division on 
30th June, 1856; therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th June 
next, will be entitled to one year's additional share of Profits over later 
asaurers, 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses may be 
either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the assured in any 
other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for term 
Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

_ INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased 











ak. 
POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, and of 
every age, and for any sum on one life from 50l. to Db. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly; but if a 
payment:be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 
JSourteen Months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the inspec- 
tion of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the 
Soeiety’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE. H PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 

*.* The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
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NOTICE. | 


No. VIII. of Beautirut Poetry, selected by the 
Editors of Tue Critic, is published to-day. 

Also, Part II. price 1s., sewn in a wrapper. It 
contains upwards of seventy of the choicest passages 
in English poetry. 

Also, No. IV. of Wir Anp Humour, containing 
the best things of this class in the language. Selected 
by the same for the use of families. Price 3d. 

Also, Part I. price 1s. 

A stamped copy of either of the above sent by post, 
to any person inclosing four postage stamps to THE 
Critic Office. Subscribers prepaying 3s. 6d. will 
receive twelve numbers of either stamped for the post. 


THE CRITIC, | 
London Literary Sournal. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
WE beg to direct the attention of the readers of, 


and subscribers to, Tue Critic, to an advertise- | 


ment in the preceding column, of a monthly 
publication entitled the Cuurcn Journat, the 
first number of which appears to-day, and which, 
for the reasons there stated, is published in con- 
nexion with Tue Critic. 

That prospectus so fully explains the design 
and character of the work, that it is unnecessary 
further to describe it here. 

Suffice it to say that, being in connexion with 
Tue Critic, it has been determined to give to 
subscribers to Tue Critic who may desire to 
take it, the advantage of being supplied with it 


at a greatly reduced price, viz., 7s. only for the | 


year, if paid in advance. If credit be taken, no 
deduction can be made. 

Should any reader wish to see a specimen before 
he orders it, a copy will be sent on his inclosing 
nine postage stamps to Tue Criric Office, 29, 
Essex-street. 








THE MUSEUM LIBRARY. 
An Account of the Income and Expenditure of the 
British Museum for the Financial Year ended the 
8lst day of March 1853, and of the Estimated 
Charges and Expenses for the Year ending the 31st 
day of March 1854, is the title of a Parliamentary 


paper recently furnished, in accordance with | 


annual custom, to the House of Commons; and 


from it we propose to glean some data respecting | 


the Museum Library, which, in themselves and 
in the considerations they suggest, may be of 
interest to that portion of the literary world 
which is resident in the metropolis. 
visedly that we say “which is resident in the 
metropolis;” for, in the absence of a general 


printed catalogue of its contents, the library of 
the British Museum is to the unmetropolitan | 


student a mere show-place to be visited once in a 
lifetime with admiration and with wonder, and 
perhaps with envy of the more fortunate Lon- 
doner to whom the vast collection is daily, in 
some measure, accessible. Were there such a 
printed catalogue, however imperfectly executed, 
students throughout the kingdom, especially 
those whose inquiries are of an archeological or 


topographical kind, would reap from the Museum | 


library several important advantages now denied 
them. They would become acquainted with the 
titles, at least, of many books relating to the sub- 
jects of their studies, and, either during their 
visits to the metropolis, or through the medium 
of metropolitan agents, they could easily ascer- 
tain how far these books were likely to be helpful 
to them. Under the actual system, however, the 
Museum library is of no more use to them than 
is that of Pekin; and one of the most valuable 
departments of a great national institution, sup- 


ported out of the taxation of the whole people, is | 
to the vast majority of that people a mere useless | 


object of distant and, it may be, ignorant curiosity. 

The sum voted last year by Parliament for the 
purchase and binding of Museum-library books 
amounted to 9,0001, and the sum demanded 
for the same purpose during the ensuing twelve- 





| If we look to the items, however, we find in 
the one case a singular augmentation, and in 
the other case as singular a diminution—both | 
lof them calling for explanation or remark. | 
Last year, 5000/7. was voted for the  pur- 
| chase of new books, and 4000/. for binding: 
| this year the vote for new books is estimated 
at one-half of the prior one, namely, 2,500/. | 
and there is asked, to be expended on binding 
| alone, no less a sum than 7,500/. or three-fourths 
| of the whole grant! The Atheneum (with a dis- 
| ingenuousness which we are sorry to see becoming 
habitual to it) suppresses the fact of this large | 
increase in the vote for binding, and mentions 
only the easily-to-be-accounted for decrease in 
the sum to be presumably granted for the 
purchase of books. ‘The state of the library,” 
| Says our contemporary, “makes it now wholly 
| impossible to find room for new books in any 
quantities:— accordingly, we find that, while all 
the expenses of the establishment remain about 
| the same, the sum asked for the purchase of 
printed books is only half of that granted for 
last year.” 
necessary to enlarge on the suppressio veri in the 





month is 10,000/—an increase of exactly 1,000/. | for his History now in course of publication ; 


they have only to turn their eyes upwards, and 
they see, but, alas! beyond the fateful line, a 
unique collection of French revolutionary docu- 
ments, which would be of the utmost utility if 
directly accessible, but which dwindle into tan- 
talising inutility when they can be reached only 
volume by volume, through the usual compli- 
cated and tardy process. 

It is therefore that we repeat—“ If there is to 
be additional space provided, increase the read- 
ing-room first, and the library afterwards.” But 
then, it will be said, there are the new books— 
what is to be done with them? We reply :— 
where is the place so fit for new or newly- 
acquired publications as is the reading-room ? 
In the most ordinary mechanics’ or literary insti- 
tution works of that class are always “laid on 
the table” for general inspection or circulation 
until after a certain period has elapsed; and the 
reasons which induce this regulation in the case 


| of those institutions are equally applicable to 


After what we have said, it is un- | 


passage quoted; although, considering the rise | 


of the sum for binding, from 4000/. in 1852, to 
7,500/. in 1853, we may add that the statement— 
“all the expenses of the establishment remain 
about the same”—is, on the mildest interpreta- 
tion, “about the same” as a relatio falsi! 
Whence then arises the circumstance that 
while the grant for 1852 exceeds that asked for 
1853 by a thousand pounds, there should be so 
| remarkable a variation in the proportion borne by 
the one of its two items to the other, and that the 
purchase of new works must be sacrificed in 1853 
to the claims of the mere bookbinder ? We would 
ascribe it, like the Atheneum, “to the state of 


point of view very different from our contem- 
porary’s. We believe that the severe enforce- 
ment, by the trustees of the Museum, of the 
clause in the new Copyright Act, which compels, 
| under penalties, the transmission to the library 
| of every new publication, whether emanating from 
Albemarle-street or from Holywell-street, is fast 
choking up the otherwise ample space with pam- 
phletary and insignificant trash, of which we are 
already beginning to feel the consequences, in the 


the library ;” but we regard that “state” from a | 


the library of the Museum. If, indeed, what we 
have often suggested were furnished ; if there 
were printed at short intervals lists of the books 
recently acquired by copyright or by purchase, 
there would not be so strong a ground for requir- 
ing the presence in the reading-room of the 
volumes themselves. But the trustees have set 
their faces against printed catalogues of books; 
and we recur to the other alternative. Nor is it 
to be doubted that, in course of time, the “ public 
opinion ” of the visitors to the reading-room would 


| operate favourably on the acquisition and pur- 


increased outlay for binding, and in the demand | 


of an increased outlay for the addition of supple- 
mentary library space. At the rate at which the 
printing presses of England pour forth their typal 
| masses, and if the same stringent enforcement of 
the Copyright Act is to be persisted in, there will 
| be required to contain all the publications legally 
due to the Museum, before many years have 
elapsed, not merely, as has been already boldly 
proposed, the whole of the vast building in Great 
Russell-street, but an edifice which would cover 


the collective pyramids to scorn. 

| We, too, are in favour of providing an addi- 
tional space to hold the literary treasures of 
| reading-room that we advocate, and 
present at least, an enlargement of 
brary proper. Every student who has visited 
the Museum for literary purposes must have 
had forced upon him the painful contrast 
between the reading-room and the library; 
| in the former is a large collection of the best 


not, at 


books on all subjects, classified on the shelves, | 


and accessible tothe hand of the explorer, without 
any necessity for ransacking catalogues, writing 
and delivering tickets, and all the delay and in- 
terruption that these processes entail. He 
can scarcely refrain from forming the perhaps 
upreasonable wish that the whole library were 
made intoareading-room ; and, even economically, 
we are pretty sure that money would be saved 
by the adoption of any system which would put 
the readerin direct communication with the read— 
subject, of course, to inspection, but without the 
intervention of all the wearisome, expensive, and 
unnecessary machinery which is now employed 
for that purpose. How arbitrary, moreover, is 
the distinction in the reading-room itself between 
books directly and books indirectly accessible. 
Up to a certain number of fect, the reader may 
roam at large in quest of knowledge; but at that 
point a magic line, visible in the form of an 
iron gallery, arrests his easy and his pleasant 
wanderings. Mr. Croker or M. Louis Biane 
comes to the reading-room of the Museum in 
quest of French revolutionary material; the one 


| Hyde-park, and whose area would laugh that of | 
It is ad- | 


the Museum; but it is an enlargement of the | 


the li- | 


for an article in the Quarterly Review—the other | 


chase of works, and that what might grow to be 
a useful and operative protest would be gradually 
raised, alike against the undue acquisition of trash 
from Holywell-street, and the undue purchase of 
refuse from the shops of the foreign booksellers 
in this and other capitals. 


CHEAP LITERATURE. 
Ir is too often taken for granted in discussions 
on the education question that, if we teach the 
people to read, we shall at once have a nation of 
rational and enlightened students of rational and 
enlightened publications. Yet, when inquiry is 
made into the class of works most in vogue in 
what may be termed the lower strata of that 
portion of our manufacturing population which 
can read, the result is apt to prove of a dis- 
heartening nature, and leads to reflections which 
might give pause to the most ardent of those who 
clamour for national instruction as distinct from 
national education. In the “ Repository of Instruc- 
tive and Amusing Tracts,” a series of cheap and 
excellent little papers in course of publication by 
the Messrs. Cuampers, there is one entitled 
“ The Cotton Metropolis,” by Mr. Reacn, which 
embodies the chief results of the commission under- 
taken by him, in connection with the Moruing 
Chronicle, to report on the condition of the manu- 
facturing population of Lancashire; and the 
picture it gives of the nature of much of the 
reading of the class referred to is certainly a 
melancholy one. ‘The cheap and coarse penny 
novel,” he says, “ appearing in weekly parts, seems 
to take the lead in popular estimation. In the 





| winter of ’49-50,” he proceeds, “ Mr. Aber Her- 


woop, the greatest dealer in Manchester in work- 
ing-class literature, calculated that his weekly 
sale of the following lot of licentious garbage 
amounted for each publication to an average of 
6000 numbers: Angelina, Elmira’s Curse, Claude 
Duval, Eardley Hall, Ella the Outcast, Gentleman 
Jack, Gambler’s Wife, Gallant Tom, Lady Hamiil- 
ton, Mazeppa, Mildred, Old Sanctuary, Royal Twins, 
String of Pearls, The Brigand and the Oath. A 
number of these,” it is Mr. Reacn who speaks, 
“celebrate the gallant and generous qualities ot 
highwaymen; and the general character of the 
whole is that of a collection of monstrous im- 
probabilities in narrative and character, seasoned 
up with a murder or a hanging every few pages,. 
or with a scene of coarse licentiousness.” On the 
other hand, while these productions have a weekly 
sale of 6000 on an average each, the weekly sale of 
Chambers’s Journal in Manchester was only 900. 
Sometimes it is said that by abolishing the so- 
called Taxes on Knowledge a class of cheap and 
wholesome publications will be called into being, 
and that these will drive out or extinguish their 
vicious and mischievous predecessors. But it is 
forgotten that the facilities supposed to accrue 
from the repeal of the paper-duty will be shared 
by the publishers of these scandalous periodi- 
cals, and that their profits under the new system, 
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if inerease of profit there is to be, will at first, at 
least, be augmented quite as much as those of | 


their truly useful and excellent competitors. 


There are deeper difficulties in the question than | ! 


any connected with the element of price. 
Something might be hoped for from that grand 
panacea, “ public opinion” ; but “ public opinion,” 
as embodied in the House of Commons, when it 
occasionally refers to the vendor of the mischie- 
vous trash catalogued above, is in the habit of 
styling him “a highly respectable publisher.” 
A censorship of the press, such as that which the 
Lord Chamberlain exercises over the theatre, 
might tend to check the evil; but who is there 
that would venture to propose it? 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Ir is curious to see two of the cleverest of our 
novelists, Sir EpwArp Butwer Lyrron and Mr. 
DisraE.t, leading the financial battle of the Con- 
servative Opposition, and still more curious to reflect 
on the vicissitudes of opinion which have led them to 
such a position from the hot Radicalisin of their early 
days. When Sir Epwarp, a few months ago, 
sketched in the House of Commons an outline of his 
politieal career, in order to explain away its apparent 
inconsistencies, Mr. GLADSTONE complimented him on 
is “ spirited declamation,” but threw out the taunt 
that he was defending when nobody had attacked. 
How is this? Why does indignation pursue Mr. 
DisrAELI while Sir Epwarp escapes? Mr. Hay- 
WARD, the prose translator of Faust, has a bitter 
article on Mr. DiskAeui in the new number of the 
Edinburgh: if his virtuous anger be sincere, let 
him follow it up by another as bitter on the writer 
who has passed from the Liberalism of England and 
the English to the Conservatism of The Letters to John 
Bull. 

Last winter, at the opening of the Manchester Free 
Library, Sir Epwarp, in a speech which was com- 
plimented by Briaut, indicated, as a possible function 
to be discharged by the English literary man, that of 
reconciling hostile classes by a friendly mode of ad- 
dress to both from a neutral stand-point. But 
literary men, in the England of the present day, are 
for the most part divided into as many parties and 
factions as are those which render the political world 
so chaotic; and where is the faith or sentiment that 
will unite them into a harmonious combination? Old 
GOETHE, in the latest years of his life, thought he 
had found such a “ platform” for English thinkers 
in German literature. Looking from a distance at 
the strifes and broils of political and and spiritual life 
in E ngland, and detecting, naturally with keen feel- 
ings of gratification and sympathy, a growing love 
for the new poetry and philosophy of his fatherland, 
GorrtHe expressed a hope that, in the midst of those 
confusions, there would be gradually formed a tran- 


quil association of Philo-Germans—a central calm at | 


the art of universal commotion. Mr. HAYwarp is 
a prose translator of Faust; Sir Epwarp is a poetical 

ranals ator of Schiller; but is there any ethical sym- 
mes betweeen them ? 

Literature, alas! is like Law; and if it is to be 
organised, it would seem, one is sorry to say, that 
the organic principle can be at present nothing higher 
than that of self-interest. These Guilds of Literature 
aud Atheneum Institutes do not prefix to their pro- 
grammes any exposition of faith or doctrine; all they 
say is that authors are subject to poverty and disease, 
unaccompanied by the mitigations which 
among some other classes; and so they propose to erect 
hospitals and almshouses for the soldiers, as it were, 
of all nations, 
cause they may have fought! To proceed from specu- 
lation to fact, there has to be chronicled the incident 
that Sir Epwarp, Mr. Dickens, Mr. MArK Lemon, 
the editor of Punch, and about thirty other gentlemen 
promoters of the Guild of Literature and Art, dined 
the other day at his Grace of Drvonsnrre’s, and 
were entertained with music in the evening. Was 
there post-prandial oratory, —‘“‘ Mr. W. H. Wits 
responding to the toast” ? 
is succeeding culmination—THACKERAY dedicating 
to his Lord, DouGLas JERROLD’s play set before the 
Queen, and now, 
dines in state with a Duke? Mr. GRAVE hopes that 
these eminent gentlemen enjoyed themselves, and is 
glad to see any symptom of vitality in the Guild, 
though it be nothing more than the evidence of an 
appetite incommon. But when is the scheme to be 


put in operation ?—really one is tired of of asking. “ If 


*twere di me when tis done, then 'tweré well twere done 
uickly ! 
Despite the steady bark of the and one 
clap of stage-thunder from the Times, we are not to 
be deprived this year of the annual dinner of the 
Literary Fund, which comes off on the 11th, Mr 
DrsRAELt, as formerly announced, in the chair; and, 
mg the stewards are Archbishop WHaTeLey, my 
Lord SAuispury, my Lord Dersy, the American 
Minister, Baron Rorascurip, Mr. Hort 
ANASTASIUS), Sir AncnrBALD Atrtson, Mr. THomas 
CARLYLE, and others, forming a list presided over by 
most admired confusion—as befits the chaotic con- 


q : 
Atheneum, 


| lences to 


| “ generous men” 


| from the 


obtain | 


under whatsoever flag, for whatsoever | 


How literary culmination 


most wondrous of all, Mr. Puncu | 


(son of 


dition of literature ! 
extremely disingenuous in the excuse, founded on the 
condition of the Literary Fund, which the Atheneum 
puts forth for the non activity of the Guild of Litera- 
ture and of the Atheneum Institute. 
fund like this, with its huge reserve, and no necessity, 


and efficient adminis- 


: : | 
By the way, there is something | 


‘While there is a | 


| as it would appear, existing for its distribution—no | 
| need for a more active, living, 


. . | 
tration—there can, of course, be no reason why bands | 
| and the relation of the Church to the State, which 


of generous men should travel the country devoting 
their time and toil to the beating up for benevo- 


endow literary colleges—no “demand Sor | 


institutions appealing for aid to keep literary ing | 


surers. 
has to remark that the 
begin to be as it is yesterday, 


Upon this ‘choice Mr. 
Literary 


or the day before, or 


passage 


the day before that, but has exhibited for m: any years, 


in its condition and management, the precise pheno- 
mena which provoke the Atheneum’s ire. 


GRAVE | 
Fund did not | 


Garsett, Archdeacon of Chichester, and once 
Oxford’s Poetry-Professor— with a reforming bias : 
the reforms, however, to be executed not by the State 
without the Universities, but by the Universities 
with the State; and the venerable Archdeacon con- 
siders that “no one living combines so many requi- 
sites ” as Mr. GLADSTONE “ for the task” of moderate 
University Reform, “ deeply as I deplore certain 
novel and dangerous views on matters ecclesiastical, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in speech and writing, seems to me 
to have propounded during the two last years.” At 
Cambridge, Sir JAMES STEPHEN has begun his Inter- 
national Lectures, strong meat for undergraduate- 
babes! Manchester New College, the chief nursery 
of Socinian teachers in the North of England, is to 


| remove to London by leave of the Vice-Chancellor, 
| and see if the metropolitan air will revive it. A 


When the | 
alluded to commenced the ventila- | 


tion of their several schemes, they Anew the state of | 


the Literary Fund; and if their own plans are un- 
feasible or impracticable, let themselves bear the 


blame (and the problem is such a difficult one that | 


the blame must be small), and not throw it on to the 
shoulders of the Literary Fund. 


The Leader has | 


| 
joined the Atheneum and ‘the Examiner in the assault | 


upon the Literary Fund, and repeats the old contrast 
between the Sec retary of the L omar Fund with 2007. 
a year, and the Secretary to the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund with only 50/. a year. When the latter insti- 


friend of Mr. Grave's once said that he “ would not 
give twenty-five years’ purchase for all the Socinian- 
ism in England” :—what its real value may be let 
theological actuaries determine ! 

Not only is poor Manchester to be deprived of its 
Socinian nursery, but the Anti-Corn-Law League is 
going to dissolve itself, positively for the last time, 
and with “more last dying words.” Its moribund 
swan-song is to consist of two prize essays on the 
results of Corn-Law Repeal—the money prizes will 


| be solemnly and publicly presented to the successful 


tution, like the former, has a reserve fund of “from | 
35,0002. to 40,0002."—its Secretary also will have 200/. | 


a year ;—-+the Leader may depend upon that. 
extraordinary notion broac hed by the Leader must 


One | 


competitors, and therewith the once-noisy association 
will decease—a death in harmony with its life. When 
the prize-essay scheme was first announced, Mr. 
GRAVE hinted that the names of the adjudicators 
should be published, as a guarantee to intending com- 


| petitors that there would-be no infraction of the pro- 


not pass without remark :—it is, that the theoretical | I 
names of the writers, before the essays were read and 


secresy with which the aid of the Literary Fund is 
administered is in itself an evil! Let not thy right 
hand know what thy left hand doeth, is an ancient 
saying and worthy of all acceptation, though the 
Leader may ignore it! Mr. GRAVE protests against 
the ‘indiscriminate out-door relief” which the Leader 
seems to hint at as the right remedy for the sick con- 
dition of literature. Not the Skimpolisation of Litera- 
ture, but its Organisation, is reyuired—the remedy of 
Skimpolisation alone is worse than the disease! 

The dinner of the Literary Fund looms at hand: 
already eaten is that of the Printers’ Pension Society, 


mise not to open the sealed letters containing the 


estimated. At the eleventh hour the names of the 


| adjudicators have been nee gat tg the less said 


| about them the better! 


with the historian of eighteenth-century England, my | 


Lord MAnon, 
was to have taken it, being absent at Constantinople. 
His Lordship was eloquent upon the merits of printers 
—surely a most deserving class, the intellectuals of 
operative existence, and whose chief fault is an occa- 
sionally too ardent eagerness for the reception of 
on opy ; 
ness. Eloquent was his Lordship on the merits of 
reporters also,—a class of men that have dealt his Lord- 
ship’s order a blow that perhaps his Lordship little 
wots of. Apropos of reporters, what has become of 
blunt and sturdy Mr. Muntz’s motion for the reten- 
tion of reporters in the gallery while the Honourable 
House is dividing? ‘ Yonder,” said BuRKE, 
to the Reporters’ Gallery, ‘sits a Fourth Estate, 
that will become more powerful than all the other 
three;” but its existence even has not yet received 


that the success of Mr. Muntz’s motion would bestow 
upon it. But, to return to the Printers’ Pension Society, 
—its fund is to receive a slight contribution, says 
the Atheneum, “amounting to 1701, together with 
any unpaid subscriptions which may hereafter be 
received, in order to found an annuity, to be called 

‘The Caxton Annuity ;’ which shall be applied to 
increase the annual allowance of that pensioner who, 


in the chair,—Nineveh-LAYARD, who | 


—an amiable, nay perhaps a laudable weak- | 


| coalescing to defeat the Coalition Ministry ! 


| 


| expansion of the press. 
pointing | 


Some years ago, a couple of 
enterprising gentlemen, about to start a newspaper, 
found, from a deficiency of literary “‘ connxeion,” a 
difficulty in collecting suitable contributors. So they 
advertised prize-essays to get ingenious and cheap 
young men into their clutches. Manchester, too, has 
a deficiency of respectable literary connexion; hence, 
probably, these Anti-Corn-Law League prize-essays. 
QO, my ardent and ingenuous young friends, beware of 
those fowlers and their bird-lime ! 

MILNER Grpsoy’s annual motion for the repeal of 
the so-called Taxes on Knowledge came off on the 
14th ult., and ended, as almost every reader knows, 
in the rejection by large majorities of the resolutions 
in favour of the repeal of the paper duty and of 
the newspaper stamp, and in the adoption, also by a 
large majority, of that for the total repeal of the 
advertisement duty—the Opposition and the Radicals 
The 
debate was duller even than usual: the only trait in 
it worthy of remark being the general chorus, joined 
in by men of all parties, in praise of an indefinite 
Mr. Cospen virtually re- 
tracted his late assertion, that journalism should con- 


| fineitself to communicating news, and to reporting his 
| own speeches without comment, and spoke approv- 
| ingly of more press, although it might attack his poli- 


Third Estate any formal recognition, and | 


tical economy, and ridicule his peace doctrines. Nor 
could Mr. DisRAELi do less than echo the sentiments 


| of his honourable opponents, although the press, he 
confessed, was on the whole adverse to the political 


before he became necessitous, may have contributed | 


the largest amount to the Printers Pension Fund.” 
A much _ better 
proposed “statue in iron.” 
the Memorials to Tom Moore and to Tom Hoop are 
severally and finally winding-up their affairs. And 
the living Mrs. HaArrrer BrecHer STowe is 
making her Scottish progress, and has received 10002. 
from generous Edinburgh—in silence, however, her 
husband doing the oral acknowledgments; for Mrs. 
Harriet has not yet attained, or does not choose to 
exhibit, the platform female fluency of the Rev. 
ANTOINETTE Brown, the young oratress “of pre- 
possessing appearance,” who thrills the Woman’s 
Rights Conventions of Yankeeland! And my Lord 
CARLISLE is here, there, and everywhere, with his 
Lecture on Popr. Yesterday he was at Aberdeen ; 
to-day he is at Crosby-hall. One feels tempted 
slightly to alter, and to address to his Lordship, 


Caxton Memorial surely than the | 
And the committees for | 


opinions of himself and his party. Honourable gen- 
tlemen will probably get their free and indefinitely- 
expanded press—Mr. GRAVE only hopes that they 
may like it! 

Undaunted by the Ministerial defeat, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, in bringing 
forward his financial statement, proposed not the 
repeal, but the mere reduction to 6d., of the advertise- 


| ment duty, to be accompanied, however, with the pro- 


vision that newspaper supplements, containing ad- 
vertisements solely, should be exempt from stamp- 
duty, a boon to the Times and to the Manchester 
Guardian, two steady supporters of the Coalition 
Ministry. Friend Bricur (for an obvious reason) is 
up in arms against this proposal, and for an equally 
obvious reason has moved for a return of all the sup- 
plement-stamps granted during the year 1852. So 
far as those provincial papers are concerned which 
publish a supplement with every number, Bricnr’s 
return will be a continuation of that given in to 


| the Stamp Committee, and whose publication caused 


| such a flutter in the journalistic world. 


The Go- 


| vernment opposed Mr. BrorHERTON’s motion for a re~ 


BILLAuUD-VARENNES’ famous apostrophe to Ropes- | 
| they have acceded to Mr. Bricur’s motion. 


PIERRE :— 
you begin to be a 
m’ embéte r.) 

The cause of the epidemic 
killing Literary 
potato-rot. Institutions with a democratic 
die; institutions on a proprietary one, droop; who 
shall be the Jenner of the institutionary small-pox ? 
I'he London Institution, one of the oldest and most 
ctable, but on the “ mutual-proprietary ” basis, 
is conscious of the symptoms, and is calling together its 
proprietary members to discuss a remedial measure. 
From or of the U niversities there is little 
save the public pamphlet by Mr. 


‘My Lord, with your lecture upon Popr, 
bore to me:” (tu commences a 


that is afflicting and 


basis, 


res] ye 


¢ 


mo temperate 
ition of a iperat 


| literature 


Institutions is as mysterious as the | 
| of the Honourable House— 


| amalgamation, on alleged economical g 
to note, | 


turn in complete continuation of that prior one ; but 


A rather noticeworthy expansion of Parliamentary 
is observable in the long ‘ Expository 
Statement” of Mr. GLADSTONE, printed along with his 
Budget-resolutions, and distributed to the members 
as well as in Mr. Carp- 
WELL’s recent similarly-published resume of the 
financial history of the country since the peace. 
Why should not the Honourable House use its print- 
ing-press more and more, and its tongue less and less? 
Noticeworthy, too, is Mr. James WILson’s proposed 
‘rounds, of the 
Are we going to 
FRANK GRAVE. 


London with the Edinburgh Gazette. 
have an English Moniteur ? 
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A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Dis- 
tribution of Coal Gas. By Samuet Ciece, 
Jun.; M. Inst. C.E., F.GS.. Second Edition. 
London: John Weale. 

WERE we called on to point to the feature most 

characteristic of general progress during the last 

forty years, visible in the cities and towns of the 


world immediately subjected to the influence of | 


Western Europe, we should single out the use of 
coal gas for the purpose of illumination as our 
illustration. Twisting and narrow streets are 
widened and improved; dingy, old, inconvenient 
buildings give place to elegant and commodious 
structures; water, and the means of drainage, 
abound where the supply of the former was 
scanty and sewers unknown; these and similar 
evidences of advance are partial and limited 
to especial districts, even in the capitals and chief 
seats of manufacturing industry, where they are 
most frequent: but gas-light is met with every- 


where ; it mounts guard at the gates of royalty, | 


watches the dwellings of both rich and poor, and 
penetrates to the haunts of vice and crime. 

It is when regarded as a matter of police, and 
as the most efficient agent yet devised for the 
protection of the person and of property, es- 
pecially in the crowded cities of 
Europe, that the value 
is most conspicuous. 


modern | 
of gas-illumination | 
Oil and wax placed arti- | 


ficial light at the disposal of the ancients for | 


the interior of their public edifices and private 
buildings; and we can readily imagine that, on 
their festive occasions, the temples of the gods, 
and the palaces of the Cesars, blazed with an 
effulgence equal to that now poured on the devout 
worshippers in the churches of Spain, Italy, and 
Mexico on high solemnities, or that which 
lends brilliancy, accompanied with such over- 
powering heat, to the salons of Paris. But out- 


side in the streets all seems to have been dark, | 
save here and there a lamp denoting some place | 


of public resort; whilst lanterns and torches were 


the constant accompaniments of nocturnal revel- | 


lers, even during the times of the later Empire: so 


that, with the exception of a few expressions of | 
some writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, | 


from whence it has been argued that the streets | 


of Antioch, and perhaps of Edessa also, were lit, 


| 


the absence of any allusion to this practice is pretty | 


conclusive against its prevalence, although ge- 


neral illuminations were adopted throughout the 
| the new light spread to Manchester; to a mill at 


cities of the ancient world on occasions of public 
rejoicings, whether civil or religious. Of modern 


cities, Paris seems to have taken the lead in the | 
institution of public lights at the beginning of | 


the sixteenth century, as a means of protection 
against robbers and fire-raisers; a precedence, 
however, contested by London, where it is alleged 
the inhabitants were accustomed to hang out 
lanterns, especially during winter evenings, by 
order of the Lord Mayor, as early as the year 
1414. Be this as it may, the example gradually 
spread, and, at the time of the introduction of 
gas, there was no town of importance in Western 
Europe the streets of which were not publicly 
lighted. 
hemispherical lamp-shades, in which glimmered 
a dull smoky flame, maintaining during a cold 
winter’s night a constant and often an ineffectual 
struggle for existence, which, within the memory 


Yet, how unlike were the mean-looking | 


| of Murdoch’s. 


of many of us, disfigured this metropolis by day, | 


and rendered but the sorry return of a dismal 


murky light by night—to the brilliant double rows | 


of gas-jets which now line our streets, stretching | 


along their straight lines or more graceful curves 
of sparkling stars, and spreading every night a 


general illumination not over London only, but | 
throughout almost every European town, except- | 


ing the metropolis of Christendom, on which, at 
length, it is about to force its somewhat ominous 
presence. For this benefit the world is chiefly 
indebted to the acumen, energy, and perseverance 
of three men, William Murdoch, Winsor, and 
Samuel Clegg, the last being the father of the 


LISH 


for the improvements and modifications of this 
manufacture, especially those made within the 
last four years, have changed, and promise to 
change still more, both the principles and the 
details of the best and most economical modes of 
producing gas for illumination. In condensing 
and arranging the information accumulated 
during this period, the author has evinced not 
only the judgment which springs from close 
study of his subject, but also that discrimination 
in selecting and skill in describing and illustra- 
ting the important principles and minutia of this 
manufacture, which stamp him as one no less 
versed in the practical application of engineering 
skill and science to the construction and arrange- 
ment of gas-works, than he evidently is in the 
natural laws upon which their successful working 
depends. 


LITERATUR 


The opening chapter of this work is devoted to | 


the history of the employment of coal gas as an 
illuminating agent. Passing over the early ob- 
servers of this inflammable gas, we come to the 
name of William Murdoch, to whom we really 
owe its discovery as a source of artificial light: of 
the date, place, and circumstance of which, Mr. 
Clegg says,— 


In the year 1792 Mr. Murdoch made use of gas in 
lighting his house and office at Redruth, in Cornwall, 
where he then resided. The mines at which he 


worked being distant some miles from his house, he | 


E 
4 
de 


gasometers would not be much less. 


They are now 
(1852) made 150 feet in diameter! 


The late Dr. Henry, of Manchester, is also re- 
ported to have given an opinion that “ coal gas 
could not be purified from sulphuretted hydrogen, 
on a large scale, by means of lime;” an opinion, 
erroneous as it is, doubtless then founded on ex- 
perimental research. We notice, with regret, the 
following imputation on the fair dealing of this 
amiable man :— 


In 1808, he communicated a paper to the Roval So- 
ciety, claiming as his own idea the use of lime-water 
for the purification of gas from sulphuretted hydrogen 
in large quantities, without even mentioning the ap- 
paratus of Mr. Clegg, who, having consulted Dr. 
Henry while proceeding with his experiments at 
Stonyhurst, felt much pain as well as disappointment 
at this injustice. 

In subsequent editions we trust this passage 
will be expunged, since the reputation of this able 
pneumatic chemist and truth-loving man is, we 


| are convinced, not justly liable to a charge which 


implies a desire to transfer to himself the credit 
due to another. Many difficulties had to be en- 


| countered and overcome by the London and 


was in the constant practice of filling a bladder with | 


coal gas, in the neck of which he fixed a metallic 
tube, with a small orifice, through which the gas 
issued ; this, being ignited, served as a lantern to 
light his way for the considerable distance he had 
nightly to traverse. This mode of illumination being 


Westminster Chartered Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany—that previously adverted to as having been 


| established mainly through the instrumentality 


of Winsor in 1810, which 


At first fitted up and supplied shops and houses 
with gas, free of expense, in order to induce others to 
adopt the plan; so things went on for nearly two 
years, with only a few retorts in action. It was 


| strangely believed that the pipes conveying the gas 


then generally unknown, it was thought by the com- | 
| mon people that magical art alone could produce 


such an effect. 


must be hot! When the passages to the House of 
Commons were lighted, the architect insisted upon 
the pipes being placed four or five inches from the 
wall, for fear of fire; and the curious would apply 


| the gloved hand to the pipe to ascertain the temper- 


It is easy to picture to ourselves this thinker | 


crossing the barren, dreary Cornish wastes, with 
the bladder under his arm, whence issued a jet 
of light, himself regarded by the naturally super- 
stitious Cornish miner with respect, mingled 
with awe, and pondering, night after night, over 
the capabilities and future destinies of his brilliant 
discovery. It was at Boulton and Watt’s manu- 
factory of Soho, near Birmingham, that Murdoch 
first publicly exhibited this new source of light, 
having erected an apparatus for its production 
at that place in 1798, and used it as the then 
termed “ Bengal light,” at the rejoicings conse- 
quent on the peace of Amiens, 1802. From Soho, 


Sowerby-bridge, near Halifax; to Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire ; to Coventry, and other provincial 
towns: connected with many of which works we 
meet with the name of the elder Clegg, a pupil 
Whilst these two engineers, 
master and pupil, were thus vigorously at work 
in the provinces, 


Mr. Winsor was lecturing at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, claiming the invention of gas-lighting, and 
exhibiting a few lamps in Pall-Mall by way of spe- 
cimen. 


It is to this projector that we owe the forma- 
tion of the first gas-light company established in 
this kingdom. From this period the new inven- 
tion seems to have been greatly developed by the 


genius and mechanical knowledge of the elder | 


Clegg, to whom we are indebted for much of the 
machinery still employed in this manufacture. 
Thus in 1807 he invented the “lime purifier,” 
without which the use of gas in buildings would 
be destructive alike of health and furniture, from 
the sulphurousacid gas produced by the combustion 
of the sulphuretted hydrogen, one of the constant 
impurities of coal gas; hesubsequently constructed 
the hydraulic main, various burners, the gas- 


| meter, the governor, &c. 


author of the work now before us, and who thus | 


claims hereditary authority on this subject. 

It may well be imagined with respect to so ex- 
tended a manufacture as that of gas, not yet half- 
a-century old, that a second edition of a work 
printed twelve years since is, in fact, a new book; 


From the account of this period given by the 
author, 


The great prejudice entertained against the intro- 
duction of gas-lighting, not only by the public but 
by men of science, seemed at one time to present an 
insurmountable obstacle to its further progress. 
Lighting a town with gas was still deemed a visionary 
scheme. Sir Humphry Davy considered the idea so 
ridiculous that he asked “if it were intended to take 
the dome of St. Paul’s for a gasometer? ” To which 
Mr. Clegg replied that he hoped to see the day when 


| London was three ; 


ature. Mr. Maiben (a Scotch gentleman, I believe), 
who had erected several small apparatus, took out a 
patent for gas-pipes made of wood and paper. So 
great was the difficulty of obtaining service-pipes, 
that they were also formed of old musket-barrels, 
attached to each other, the muzzle of one being 
screwed into the breech of the next. 


Much opposition to this safest of lights was 
also met with from the Insurance companies, and 
large gasometers were condemned as being fraught 
with danger from explosion. In December 1813 
Westminster Bridge was lighted with gas and, 
whilst the novelty lasted, was a favourite prome- 
nade. St Margaret’s, Westminster, was the first 
parish which adopted it in lieu of the old oil 
street lamps; and, from this time, both in the 
metropolis and the country, the progress of the 
manufacture was constant and sure. 


Gas-holders, which at first were timidly made to 
contain 15,000 cubic feet, are now constructed to hold 
750,000 cubic feet, being fifty times the first-named 
capacity. In 1824, the number of gas companies in 
in 1851 there were fourteen, and 
nineteen stations; the total number now in Great 
Britain being about 800. In 1824 there were 50,000 
tons of coal used in the production of gas in London ; 
in 1851 there were 500,000 used in one establishment. 
In 1824 there were 250 miles of main pipes in the 
streets of London; in 1851 there were 2,000 miles. 


This increased consumption has been attended 
with considerable decrease of the cost of produc- 
tion and of the price charged to the consumer ; 
this, in 1817, was fifteen shillings per 1000 cubic 
feet, whilst in 1851 the same quantity was sup- 
plied at 4s. 6d., and is now, we believe, a trifle 
lower in some districts. 

The chapter on the chemistry of coal gas has 
been revised by Dr. Frankland, whose name has 
lately been associated with some suggested 
improvements in this branch of manufacture, and 
is written with a simplicity and clearness which 
renders it doubly valuable to those whose pursuits 
and limited knowledge of chemistry demand both 
a clear exposition of results and of the somewhat 
complicated chemical affinities and formule 
involved in this subject. The mode for the gene- 
ration of coal gas and its analysis and composition, 
are then treated of, and this is followed by a most 
complete and detailed statement of the statistical 
and analytical values, not only of British coal, 
but of that met with throughout the world. 
Appended to this we have no less than twelve 
pages devoted to the composition of these varieties 


| of coal, from which their comparative vaiues for 
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gas-making may be, in great measure, deduced. 
All these chapters, evincing much research and 
care in their compilation, must render this work 
a valuable addition to the library of an engineer. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to the 
pra | details of this manufacture, which are 
rendered clearer to those unversed in the subject 
by several well-executed engravings from work- 
ing drawings—comprising descriptions and illus- 








trations of retorts; the best mode of setting them so | 
as to economise fuel; of condensers for separating | 


the gas from the other volatile products of the 
distillation of coal; of the purifiers for freeing 
it from its sulphurous and other noxious ingre- 
dients; of the huge gasometers, or, as the author 


more properly terms them, gas-holders, for storing | te, $ an aa : 

‘ a vs © |Grand Master and the remaining handful of | every denomination upon their guard against 
| treachery. 
| claims any predilection in favour of that Church, 


it up for use; whilst meters, burners, and the 
smaller apparatus come in for their due share 
of notice, so treated as to be available for the 
use of the practical engineer, as well as to render 
the book of essential service to the student. 

We presume, from the affix to theauthor’s name 
that his father, to whom this work is becom- 
ingly dedicated, and who has had so large a share 
in the successful introduction of this vast manu- 
facture, still survives, but withdrawn from the 
turmoils of the world to the repose of an honour- 
able old age, and the enjoyment of that respect 
which is due to those who have been of service to 
their fellow men. To him it must be an addi- 
tional source of satisfaction that in his son he has 
no unworthy successor, since this complete mono- 
graph fairly entitles the author to the highest 


rank as an authority on this important national | 


manufacture. 





Cage and Chamber Birds, from the German of J. M. 
Brecustetx, M.D.: 
Sweet's British Warblers. London: Bohn. 

Mr. Born has added to his “ Illustrated Library” one 


of the most interesting of the works on natural his- | 
tory in which there is now such wealth in our lan- | 





ge. Atranslation of BecusTetn’s Cage and Chamber 


Birds, edited by Mr. R. G. ApAms, who has enriched | 


it with many valuable and interesting notes, has been 
made further attractive by the incorporation of the 
whole of Sweet's British Warblers; and the text has 
been illustrated with a number of engravings, which 
alone are worth more than the charge for the volume. 
Dr. Bechstein, as the reader is probably aware, treats 
his sub’ in a thoroughly popular manner, so that 
every person who keeps a song bird can profit by his 
instructions; and he gives the fullest particulars, not 
only of their natural history and habits, but of the 
food, management, modes of capture, and how to 
train them. 
should be without this useful manual for reference, as 
well as for reading. 




















Mr. Janez Hoae has written, by the request of Mrs. 
Chisholm, a little book which he entitles the Domestic 
Medical and Surgical Guide, designed mainly as a 
manual for emigrants, but equally useful for families. 
It gives full and very intelligible instructions as to 





the remedies required in the more simple maladies, | 
and a very ample collection of recipes for various | 


medicines in common use, as well as surgical in- 
structions for cases of accident. It is a thoroughly 
practical book. The Rey. Jonn T. Burt, the As- 
sistant Chaplain of Pentonville Prison, has issued a 
volume describing his experience of the Results of the 
system of Separate Confinement in that prison. His 
conclusion is in favour of rigorous and protracted 
All who are engaged in the administra- 
tion of justice should read this valuable contribution 
to the theory of punishment, the most difficult and 
perplexing in the whole art of government.——Dr. 
JAMES Simpson, of Edinburgh, has issued a third 
edition of his famous work on Homeopathy: its Tenets 
and Tendencies: (Sutherland and Knox.) Dr. Simpson 
is a convert to that theory and practice of medicine, 
and one of its most earnest and most able advocates. 
He treats his subject fairly and fully; and they who 
desire to see all that can be urged in its favour, put in 
the most clear and intelligible form, will find it here. 
——An eleventh edition has just made its appearance 
of that immortal book, Dr. Granam’s Modern Do- 
Medicine, so well known to every family. This 
edition brings down the information to the present 
state of medical science, and introduces all the modern 
discoveries and improvements. In medicine, as in 
law, it is necessary to have the atest instructions, and 
therefore everybody who possesses a former edition 
must exchange it for this one. From Mr. W. Jonn 
ANDERSON we have received a copy of his essay on 
LHysterical and Nervous Affections of Women, read 
before the Hulsean Society. The strange forms as- 
sumed by this affection are described, and the treat- 
ment minutely described. Mr. Bohn has added to 
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his “Classical Library” a translation of the Politics 
and Economics of Aristotle, with Notes, by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A., prefixing an introductory essay and 
life of Aristotle, by Dr, GILLIEs. 


incorporating the whole of 


| 
| 
Not a household where a bird is kept | 


| Henry VIII. 


| futile dream.” 


| ~ ‘HISTORY. 


of St. John of Jerusalem, §c. 

Knight Commander of the Order. Vols. III. 

and IV. London: Hope and Co. 1852. 
Tue third volume of this work contains accounts 
of the two memorable sieges of Rhodes :—the one 
by Mahomet IL, after a fierce struggle, terminated 
in favour of the Knights Hospitallers. Not so 
that which a few years later was undertaken by 
| Solyman. The misery which the knights brought 
| upon the faithful Rhodians on both occasions is 
scarcely extenuated by the plea that their vows 
compelled them “to conquer or die;” for at last 
they broke their oaths and capitulated. The 


By Joun Taare, 





| wretched enthusiasts narrowly escaped the ven- 
| geance of the enraged besiegers, and owed their 
safety to the clemency and generous protection 
of Solyman the Magnificent. 

The surrender of Rhodes to Solyman con- 
strained the Grand Master and his followers to 
wander for sometime without a kingdom. After 
| a series of misfortunes (the breaking out of the 
| plague among the rest) they settled for a time at 
| Viterbo; but Pope Clement VII. advised them 
| to accept from the Emperor Charles V. the island 
| of Malta. The contrast between the “ delightful 
| Rhodes” and the “arid Rock” is pathetically 
described. Nevertheless, Malta was a retired 
spot, and on that account, perhaps, more agreeable 
to the fraternity than a close proximity to those 
who were taxed so highly to maintain them. At 
Malta the knights could be their own masters, 
and receive the presents sent by nearly all Chris- 
tendom, while their resources and peculiar mode 
of government would be less open to general 
observation. 

The decline of the order may be dated from 
| the Reformation. Henry VIII. was the first who 
made free with their possessions ; and although 
he relaxed for a while at the intercession of the 
| aged Grand Master, L’Isle Adam, affairs were at 
a crisis. “So disastrous were the events in 
England that scarce any property remained to the 
‘English Language,’ which therefore had to be 
supported at the expense of their companions.” 
|The consummate prudence of Sir William 
| Weston, the last Prior of England, contrived to 

save some small part of the order’s property. His 

death in 1759 is said to have been the death- 

blow to the “English Language ”—that is, the 
| purse of John Bull no longer contributed towards 
the support of the Knights of Malta. 

An illusive momentary hope of re-establishing 
its power in England revived on the death of 
One Captain Ormond was sent to 
Malta to “inform the Grand Master and his 
council that the Priories of England and Ireland, 
the Turcopoliership, the Bailliwick of the Eagle, 
and the Commendaries of the kingdom, should be 
re-established in statu quo, as was indeed Mary’s 
But the spirit of inquiry called 
forth the Reformation which was destined to 
bring about happier results. This link of Popery 
which helped to attach England to Rome was 
broken, and Queen Elizabeth completed the good 
work her sturdy father had begun. Shorn of its 
“ English Language,” the order dwindled through 
successive reigns, until it finally received its 
coup de grace from Napoleon the Great. This 
was one of Buonaparte’s earliest exploits. The 
cavalier manner in which he anihilated the order 
is highly characteristic of that despotic reformer. 


The Grand Master asked Buonaparte to supper that 
very night, which he refused, and pretended on the 
contrary that the Grand Master at the head of his 
knights should first come to visit him. This was 
too humiliating; still, after a day or two of reluctance, 
Hompesch was obliged to submit to it. 


Independent 


And thus tamely expired the 
John of 


Sovereignty of the Order of St. 
Jerusalem. 

The object of the writer, in sending forth to the 
world the history of the /7o/y Military Sovereign 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, might have been 
suspected from the glowing terms in which he 
has upheld the usefulness and extraordinary 
virtues of the brotherhood. Hints are also 
dropped in the course of the work that the 
Sovereignty of the Knights of St. John is only in 
“abeyance,” and that we may prepare for its 
re-establishment. On referring to the Appendix, 
the reader is no longer left in any doubt about 
the matter. The Order, “always in advance of 
its age,” is remodelled, and the world at large is 
forthwith to rejoice and assist in its happy 





restoration. 





The History of the Holy Military Sovereign Order | 





The honour of the idea of this reform, and now 
proposing it on his own individual responsibility, 
appears to the writer quite too dear and unique a dis- 
| tinction not to appropriate it entirely to himself, as 
| he does in the most total sense, by signing it with his 
name, John Taafe. 

The plan for regenerating this order of knight- 
hood appears, at first sight, too absurd for serious 
consideration. It seems to merit, at best, only a 
smile of pity for the enthusiast who could sup- 
pose that in this enlightened age any Protestant 
| country would encourage the revival of such an 
association. But we doubt whether the author is 
so simple as he affects to be. The close alliance 
that formerly existed between this holy order and 
the Church of Rome should put Protestants of 








The very fact that the author dis- 


| of which we presume he is still a member, should 
| rather lead to distrust than confidence, while the 
| extension of his philanthropy to the Infidels who 
formerly furnished the only plausible pretext for 
maintaining this order in Christendom, should 
awaken suspicion, and fully justifies the questions: 
Against whom is this army of knights in future to be 
employed? And when organised, endowed, and 
fortified, whom are they to keep in subjection? It 
was well, perhaps, for Protestant England, that 
such a power was not in existence when Cardinal 
Wiseman, with precipitate arrogance, assumed, 
without permission, the title of Archbishop of 
Westminster. If there were any danger that 
England would be drawn in to assist the restora- 
tion of this order, the plan upon which it is pro- 
posed to be remodelled would deserve a more 
searching scrutiny; but recent political events 
threaten to keep the sovereignty of the Knights 
of St. John for some time in abeyance. 

Those who are curious, or feel more than com- 
mon interest in the history of the Knights of St. 
John, will find much valuable information in the 
lengthened transcripts from original documents 
which swell the Appendix. The author is de- 





| lighted with being the discoverer of an original 
| letter from L’Isle Adam to Henry VIII. dated 


Rome, 26th December, 1523, “in a fine clear 
quite legible state, though in antique letters of 
course. It evidently had lain all those ages un- 
observed, except by such as touched it with 
reverence.” This highly-prized relique is copied 
from the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, 
and, in the opinion of the author, is the gem that 
is to immortalise his work. 








The Chronicle of Henry of Huntingdon. Translated 
by Tuomas Forester, A.M. London: Bohn. 
Henry of Hunrinapon’s Chronicle extends from 
the invasion of Julius Caesar to the accession of 
Henry II. As one of the series to which we are in- 
debted for such knowledge as we possess of the early 
history of this country, it finds a fitting place among 
Mr. Bohn’s “ Antiquarian Library.” Of course it 
must be read with caution, like all such works; for it 
deals more with traditions than documents, and, 
doubtless, a great deal is fiction founded upon fact. 
The * Acts of King Stephen” are added; and as the 
time approaches more nearly to that of the chronicler, 
there is more appearance of truth. But the entire 

volume is extremely curious and amusing. 





~ BIOGRAPHY. ~ 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Jouy 
Russert, M.P. Vols. Ill. and IV. 8vo. 








London, 1853. 
Six years more of Tom Moorr’s pleasant, joy- 
ous, and flimsy existence, from his forty-first to 
his forty-seventh year, are chronicled in diurnal 
detail in these two new volumes of his Memoirs, 
—a detail that, as in the former portion of the 
work, is almost always unprofitable, often weari- 
some, and sometimes not very creditable to the 
editor, who has refused to exercise the power of 
suppression. Why should poor Tom’s marital 
raptures, and still more his little pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and shifts to get out of them, be exposed 
at this late era to the garish, and indeed, to 
the mocking, eye of day? Lord Jonn Russety 
is all the less excusable in this respect, that he 
approves of Moore’s creditable cremation of 
Byron’s famous MS. memoirs, which his Lord- 
ship (having read most of them) thinks 
would not have increased the intellectual reputa- 
tion of the author of Childe Harold. Are there 
two weights and two measures, then, in the dis- 
charge of editorial duty? and is the memory of 
the peer to be held sacred, while that of the com- 





moner is to deemed unworthy of regard? 
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Let us add, however, that the new volumes are 


likely to be more interesting to the general 
reader than those which preceded them, as the 


period which they deal with approaches towards 
our own, and the personages whom they intro- 
duce to us are, several of them, among our living 
notabilities. Lord John Russell himself is men- 
tioned very frequently; and what we hear of him 
is often creditable to his heart, though seldom to 
his head—the jokes which he most retails and 
admires being of the smallest; and indeed, to the 
whole tone of the aristocratic society which Tom 
so loved is very applicable the remark he lets 
fall respecting a dinner-party more hilarious than 
brilliant—“ A great deal of laughter and very little 
wit.” An ordinary youth of the present day has 
really, now that these volumes are published, 


singing; the Duchesse de Broglie exclaiming con- 


| tinually, Oh Dieu, que cest joli! M. Schlegel said I 
made the English language sound as soft as the 
Italian. 


quite as good a chance as had the son of Chan- | 


cellor Oxenstiern to discover the quantula sapi- 


entid; let him read the diary of Moore and muse | 


in wonder over what it discloses! 
surely, should have, like other people, their hours 


Statesmen, | 


of abandon, nor need not always be discussing | 


abstruse points of polity. But the ceaseless 
epicureanism and the poco-curantism of the 
leading Whig statesman of the age, as they are 
displayed to us by their half-henchman, half-lau- 
reate, strike an ingenuous mind as a very singu- 
lar phenomenon, and would, of themselves, ex- 
plain to him the slow but sure process by which 
the political existence of the Whig party, with all 
its adventitious advantages, is in these very days 
being extinguished. 

Tom set off for Italy (the Bermuda embarrass- 
ments forcing him into temporary exile) in the 
September of 1819, with Lord John Russell for 
his companion,—the latter “mild and sensible,” 
“taking off Talma very well,” and repeating 
with great gusto bad epigrams of Lord Holland’s. 
At Venice he visited Byron, whom he found ‘in 
high spirits and full of his usual frolicsome gaiety,” 
a gaiety which disturbed the more sentimental 
Moore’s enjoyment of distant Alps and so forth, 
“ reddening in the last light” of the setting sun— 
and this, with feats of drinking “ hot punch” to- 
gether, is almost all that we hear characteristic 
of Lord Byron. At Paris, at the beginning of 
1820, he was joined by his wife, and spent nearly 
two years (“‘offand on”) in the gay metropolis 
of Europe, seeing all that was most notable in its 
higher society. Of the remaining years chro- 
nicled in the diary, the two chief episodes are, a 
journey in Ireland, in the company of Lord 
Lansdowne, and a visit to Abbotsford and _ its 
owner, the latter almost the only incident in the 
volumes that occupies more than a page or two 
of diary. 

The constitutionalism of Louis Dix-huit was 
then at its acmé; Chateaubriand was setting, La- 
martine rising, and Madame de Souza still a no- 
tability : otherwise there 
literature to interest; and Moore’s notices of 
French literary characters during his stay at 
Paris are much less copious than those of En- 
glish visitors, such as Wordsworth. Here, how- 
ever, is one Parisian dinner-party, slightly lite- 
rary, and at which a once distinguished German 
“ assisted.” 

Company at the Duc de Broglie’s, Lord and Lady 
Bessborough, Duc and Duchesse Dalberg, Wm. 
Schlegel, G fount Forbin, M. de Lafayette, Auguste de 
Stael, the Swedish ambassador, and, to my surprise, 
Madame Durazzo, of whom I have been hearing so 
much in all directions. <A fine woman; must have 
been beautiful; not at all like an Italian. Sat next 
Miss Randall, and had much talk about Lord Byron. 


was not much in French | 


For Wordsworth, Moore could not help having 
a certain respect, though he delights in slily 
girding at the author of the Excursion, and his 
enormous self-proclaiming egotism. ‘Take the 
following passage respecting him. 

Wordsworth came at half-past eight, and stopped 
to breakfast. Talked a good deal. Spoke of Byron’s 
plagiarisms from him; the whole third canto of 
“ Childe Harold ” founded on his style and sentiments. 
The feeling of natural objects which is there expressed, 
not caught by B. from nature herself, but from him 
(Wordsworth), and spoiled in the transmission. ‘‘ Tin- 
tern Abbey” the source of it all; from which same poem, 
too, the celebrated passage about Solitude, in the first 
canto of “Childe Harold,” is (he said) taken, with 
this difference, that what is né aturally expressed by 
him, has been worked by Byron into a laboured anc d 
antithetical sort of declamation. Spoke of the Scottish 
novels. Is sure they are Scott’s. The only 
ever had on the question did not arise from thinking 
them too good to be Scott’s, but, on the contrary, from 
the infinite number of clumsy things in them; com- 
mon-place contrivances, worthy only of the Minerva 
press, and such bad vulgar English as no gentleman 
of education ought to have written. 
tioned the abundance of them, as being rather too 


doubt he | 


When I men- | 


| always fond of the old 


great for one man to produce, he said, that great | 
fertility was the characteristic of all novelists and 


story-tellers. Richardson could have on for 
ever; his “ Sir Charles Grandison ” was, originally, 
in thirty volumes. Instanced Charlotte Smith, 
Madame Cottin, &e. &e. Scott, since he was a child, 
accustomed to legends, and to the exercise of the 
story-telling faculty ; sees nothing to stop him as long 
as he can holda pen. Spoke of the very little real 
knowledge of poetry that existed now; so few men 
had time to study. For instance, Mr. Canning; one 
could hardly select a clever man; and yet, what did 


gone 


Mr. Canning know of poetry ? What time had he, in | 


the busy political life he had led, to study Dante, 
Homer, &c. as they ought to be studied, in order to 
arrive at the true principles of taste in works of 
genius. Mr. Fox, indeed, 
his life, made leisure for himself, and took to improv- 
ing his mind; and, accordingly, all his later public 
displays bore a greater stamp of wisdom and good 
taste than his early ones. Mr. Burke alone was an ex- 
ception to this description of public men; by far the 
greatest man of his age ; not only abounding in know- 
ledge himself, but feeding, in various directions, his 


towards the latter part of | 


most able contemporaries ; assisting Adam Smith in | 


his ‘“ Political Economy,” and Reynolds in_ his 
‘ Lectures on Painting.” Fox, too, who acknowledged 
that all he had ever learned from books was nothing 
to what he had derived from Burke. I walked with 
Wordsworth to the Tuileries: he goes off to-morrow. 
At twelve o’clock, Phillips the painter, and his wife, 
called upon us. Mentioned the fine collection of 
pictures he has just seen at Munich, a combination of 
two or three different collections. Bessy and I called 
upon Lady Davy at half-past two, and drove about 
with her till it was time to go to dinner at Grignon’s. 
Told me that Sir Humphrey has mentioned in a letter 
she has just received from him, that he has at present 


| some important discovery in his head; bids her not 


She said Lord B. was much wronged by the world; | 


that he took up wickedness as a sudyect, just as the 
Chateaubriand did religion, without either of them 


having much of the reality of either feeling in their | 


hearts. Had much talk with Schlegel in the evening, 
who appears to me full of literary coxcombry: spoke 
of Hazlitt, who, he said, Pavoit depassé in his critical 
opinions, and was an ultra-Shakspearian. Is evidently 
not well inclined towards Lord Byron; thinks he will 
outlive himself, and get out of date long before he 
dies. Asked me if I thought a regular critique of all 
Lord B.’s works, and the system on which they are 
written, would succeed in England, and seems inclined 
to undertake it. Found fault with the “ Edinburgh ” 
and “ Quarterly ” for not being sufficiently European 
(in other words, for not taking notice enough of 
M. Schlegel and his works). Auguste de Stael, in 
praising these works, said that if there came a being 
fresh from another planet, to whom he wished to give 
aclear and noble idea of the arts, literature, philosophy, 
&c. of this earth, he would present to him the “* Edin- 
burgh Review.” M. Schlegel seemed to think that this 
planetary visitant had much bettey comes to him for 
information. Sung in the evening. Mi adame Durazzo 
* Melodies,” Irish 
All seemed much pleased with my 


perfectly acquainted with all my 
and National. 





breathe a word of it to any Frenchman; and says, 
“the game I aim at is of the highest sort.” Another 
discovery, such as that of the lamp, is too much to 
expect from one man. We talked of Wordsworth’s 
exceedingly high opinion of himself; and she 
mentioned that one day, in a large party, Wordsworth, 
without anything having been previously said that 


| near 


could lead to the subject, called out suddenly from the | 


top of the table to the bottom, in his most epic tone, 
“Davy!” and, on Dayy’s putting forth his head in 
awful expectation of what was coming, said, ‘* Do 
you know the reason why I published the ‘ White 
Doe’ in quarto?” “ No, what wasit?” “To show the 
world my own opinion of it.” 
Here is an entry on August 1823, 

its “ Lamb a clever fellow certainly,” 
some readers. 


which, with 
will amuse 


Dined at Mr. Monkhouse’s (a gentleman I had 
never seen before), on Wordsworth’s invitation, who 


lives there whenever he comes to town. 
party: Coleridge, Rogers, Wordsworth and wife, 
Charles Lamb (the hero, at present, of the London 
Magazine) and his sister (the poor woman who went 
mad with him in the diligence on the way to Paris), 
and a Mr. Robinson, one of the minora sidera of this 
constellation of the Lakes, the host himself, a Meczenas 
of the school, contributing nothing but 
and silence. Charles Lamb, a clever fellow, certainly, 
but full of villanous and abortive puns, which he 
miscarries of every minute. Some excellent things, 
however, have come from him; 
son mentioned to me not a bad one. On Robinson's 
receiving his first brief, he called upon Lamb to tell 
him of it. “I suppose,” said Lamb, “ you addressed 
that line of Milton’s to it, ‘ Thou first best cause, 
understood.’” Coleridge told some tolerable things. 
One of a poor author, who, on receiving from his pub- 


| lisher an account of the proceeds (as he expected it 


| time in his kitchen; 


A singular | 


good dinners | 


least | 


‘ 


| by, till, 


| to be of man’s invention ; 
xcell #8, | minds uncontrolled by reason, and unassi 
and his friend Robin- | 








to be) of a work he had a lis hed, say I e¢ the 
items, * Cellera 3l. 10s. 6d.,” and thought it was a 
charge for the trouble of ‘ellina the 700 copies, which 
he did uot consider unreasonable; but, on inquiry, 

found it was for the cedlar-room occupied by his work 
not a copy of which had stirred th He 
told, too, of the servant-m naid where he hi If had 
lodged at Ramsgate, coming in to say that he was 
wanted, there being a persot m at the door inquiring 
for a poet; and, on his going out, he found it l 
pot-boy from the public-house, whose cry, of “ any 


pots for the Angel,” the girl had mistaken for 2 
demand for a poet. Improbable enough. talking 
of Klopstock, he mentioned his descripti of the 
Dx ity’s ** head spreading through Spac e,’ which, he 
said, gave one the idea of a hydrocephalous 








ion. 





3ut the fullest of his literary sketches, meagre 
though it be, is an account of a visit to Abbots- 


ford, in the October of 1825. The two poets have 
dined together on the first day of their meeting, 
and Moore jots down what he calls a “very 


interesting téte-a-téte with him after dinner.” It 
is Scott, of course, that is reported. 

Said that the person who first set him upon trying 
his talent at poetry was Mat. Lewis. He had 
passed the early part of his life with a set of clever, 
rattling, drinking fellows, whose thoughts and talents 
lay wholly out of the region of poetry ; he, t! ’ 
had never been led to tind out his turn for it, 1 

ballads. In the course of 2 
conversation he, at last (to my no small surprise and 
pleasure), mentioned the novels without t t 
reserve as his own; “I then hit upon 
(he said), which have been a mine of wealt! 
Had begun Waverley long before, and then ot it 
having occasion for some money (to help hi 
brother, I think), he bethought himself of it, b 
could not find the MS.; nor was it till he came to 
Abbotsford that he at last stumbled upon it. By this 
he made 5,000/. The conjectures and inystification at 
first amused him very much: wonders himself tha 


,eretore. 


thougt 


+} 








these novels 


to me. 





ou 








¢ 
the secret was so well kept, as about twenty =_— 13 
knew it from the first. The story of Jeanie De: ns 
founded upon an anonymous letter which he ree ve ed; 
has never know from whom. The circumstance of the 

girl having refused the testimony in court, and then 
the journey to obtain her sister's pardon, is a fact. 
Received some hints also from Lady Louisa Stuart 


these the 


(granddaughter, I believe, to Lord Bute); 
ae aids affor led to him. His only critic ne the 
printer, who was in the secret, and who now and then 
started objections, which he generally atte uded to. 
Had always been in the habit (while wandering alone 
or shootin; g) of forming stories and following a train 
of adventures in his mind, and these fancies it was 
that formed the groundwork of most of his novels. 


“T find I fail in them now, however (he said); I 
cannot make them as good as at first.” He is now 


fifty-seven; has no knowledge or feeling of 
music; knows nothing of Greek ; indebted to Pope 
for even his knowledge of Homer. 

The story, from the same téte-a-téte, of the can- 
dle is an old one; but that of the dinner in the 
kitchen is new, and strikes the fancy agreeably. 

Spoke of Wordsworth's absurd vanity about his 
own poetry; the more remarkable as Wordsworth 
seems otherwise a manly fellow. Story told him by 
Wordsworth, of Sir George Beaumont saying 
to Crabbe, at Murray’s, on Crabbe putting a1 
guisher on a tallow candle which had been in 
put out, and the smoke of which was (as Sir G. Beau- 


one day 
extin- 


perfectly 


mont said) curling up in graceful wre natn, ‘What, 
you a poet, and do that?” This, Wordsworth told 
Scott, was a set-off against the latter’s praises of 


Crabbe, and as containing his own feelings on the 
subject, as well as Sir G. Beaumont’s. What rete im 1 
twaddle! Described Wordsworth’s manly e1durance 
of his poverty. Scott has dined with hi 
but though a kitchen, 


mm at th it 
all was 
neatness in it. 

How odd it seems now to read Moore’ 
izing notice of Wordsworth as “a manly 


s patron- 


fell yw. 





RELIGION. 
A Manual of Budhism in its Modern Development, 


translated from the Singhale se MSS. i R. 
Spence Harpy, Author of “Eastern Mo- 
nachism,” &. London: Partridge and Oakey, 
1853. 
Buputsm is the reformed religion of the ancient 
Brahmins. It differs in some of its tenets from 
the older doctrines ; but its principles are essen- 
tially the same. Its whole structure betrays it 
¢ the work of a mind or 


Tf truth lies burie 


Divine inspiration. 
doctrines, it is so intermingled wi ! 
that the chance of separating it from su ha 
mass of fables is not worth the labour of 
analysis. 

The system of th 
founders of Budhism 





agined by 
innumerable 


: universe, as im the 


, consists of 
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worlds, or clusters of worlds, formed from ema- 
nations of Brahm, originally the sole occupant of 
boundless space. These worlds are subject to 
alternate destructions and renovations, until the 
cycles of duration are completed, when all things 
will be reabsorbed by Brahm, and the work of 
creation and existence will cease for ever. 

This system, stripped of its details and its 
indescribable calculations, is a very poor affair. 
It represents a Deity whose existence is eternal, 
but whose modes of existence admit of only one 
variation,—the alternation from profound repose 
to the activity of creation. These alternations 
occur and recur in regular succession ten times, 
and are the nights and days of Brahm. At the 
end of the tenth day (the present kalpa) all 


created beings will be finally destroyed, and the | j a 
| tude (ripa), nor mind (ndma), nor thought, nor 
It is an emana- | 
tion from Buddh or Brahm—that portion of the | 


karma of each individual will re-unite with 


Brahm, who will ever after repose in the solitary | 
regions of space, wrapt up solely in.the contem- | 


plation of himself. Is it any wonder that men 
who adopt such a creed should forget God and 
despise their maker ? or be ready to transfer 
their veneration to idols, or to one of their fellow 


creatures who, like Gotama, may have the power | 


to persuade the ignorant that he is gifted with 
attributes superior to any exercised by the Al- 
mighty himself. 


The teachers of Budhism have tortured their | 


minds to convey something like an idea of the 
immensity of the cycles of their chronology ; but, 


like other metaphysicians, their nearest ap- | 


proaches to infinity terminate only in the inven- 


ting of a name, or the suggesting of an illustra- | 


tion by which their inability to proceed further 
is too clearly demonstrated. It is well that the 


penalty which awaits those who would persist to 
discover the hidden laws which established and 
govern the universe. As an instance of the 
futility of such inquiries, we quote one example. 


Were a man to take a piece of cloth of the most 
delicate texture, and therewith to touch in the 
slightest possible manner, once in a hundred years, a 
solid rock free from earth sixteen miles high and as 
many broad, the time would come when it would be 
worn down by this imperceptible triturition to the 
size of a mung or undu seed. This period would be 


. . . . . | 
immense in its duration; but it has been declared by | 5 . é . : - 
| misery of existence, otherwise his karma will | 


Sudha that it would not be equal to a maha-kalpa. 


A maha-kalpa is said to be only the eightieth 
part of the duration of man’s existence. 

It is the grand tenet of Budhism that all exis- 
tence is an evil. It thus becomes consistent with 
right reason to seek the destruction of upddana 
(the cleaving to existing objects), which alone can 
secure the reception of wirwana, or the cessation 
of being. 

The opinion that a// created things, whether 
animate or inanimate, have their arma, or por- 
tion of divinity, has led to that most abject of all 
prostrations of human intellect, the belief in the 
doctrine of Pantheism. There is nothing so vile 
and unseemly that it may not be worshipped 
when made sacred by the belief that it is en- 
dowed with a portion of the Divinity. This 
dogma is the origin of the idolatry which 
brutalises the mass of the believers in Budhism; 
and until this article of faith be exploded, there is 
little chance of a healthier state of mind for the 
reception of the rational doctrines of Christianity. 
If it be admitted that the karma of man only is 
immortal, and that brutes perish when the body 
and mind are disunited, the great difficulty is 
overcome. 
and personal experience. For we are told, and 
FEEL the truth of this revelation, that God 
breathed into man alone the breath of eternal life. 
In the karma of the Budhist we recognise the 
human soul; that which preserves man’s thoughts 
and words and actions, which would perish like 
the brute’s when life became extinct, if this means 
for insuring our identity and immortality had 
not been bestowed. 

It is easy to suppose that, as the life of man is 
of uncertain duration, it was necessary to con- 


trive some means to prolong existence to the end | 
of a kalpa, or until, by entering “the paths,” man 


arrived at Nirwana. The transmigration of souls 


was a lucky thought; and here, like most of the | 


tenets of Budhism, the priest sheltered himself 


from detection of imposture under the impossi- | 
bility of his adversary proving that a man after | 


leaving one body might not enter other bodies 


before the spirit returned to Him who gave it. 


If it be admitted that all things are possible, the 


doctrine of metempsychosis may be received | 


Without impeaching the sanity of the under- 





| invented to support. 


And this is consistent with our faith | 


standing. That which is regarded at first as 
merely possible may in time be looked upon as 
probable ; and we all know that when the mind 
is predisposed to conviction, the step from pro- 
bability to belief is almost imperceptible. Cum 
ratione insanire seems to have protected the pro- 
pagators of this doctrine of transmigration from 


the suspicion of a disease which alone furnishes | 
an excuse for believing so preposterous a suppo- | 
sition, though so essential to the system it was | 
This absurd and irrational | 
tenet our missionaries should spare no pains to | 
eradicate; for on removing this prop the whole | 
| structure of Budhism is shaken to its foundation. 
Body and mind are represented by the terms | 
| Ripa and Nama. 


These are produced by the 
inherent power of karma. Karma is neither magni- 


the subtle exercise of thought. 


divinity which receives and preserves each indi- 
vidual as he is formed ; or, rather, as he forms 


himself in passing through the varied changes of | 
| his existence. 

Man, according to this doctrine, can scarcely | 
be said to exist until sensation has produced de- | 


sire. Evil desire (demerit) appears to be the 


| earliest germ of that which probably constitutes 


man. The cleaving to existence is demerit. This 
sin, if it be one, is almost coincident with birth, 
for the infant seeks spontaneously the nourish- 
ment that is to support it. Thus the first act of 
life, according to the doctrine of Budha, is evil, 


and tends to defer the consummation which be- | 
| lievers are taught most earnestly to desire. Every 


successive act of the mind or body becomes a part 


mind gives warning, by its perplexity, of the | of the individual which remains attached to the 


karma, even when both mind and body are de- 
stroyed. On the reproduction of all things, the 
karma which has remained in abeyance during 


| the sleep of Brahm is transferred to another 
| ndma-rupa, there to add to its former merits or 


demerits until the universe be again destroyed. 
The nama-ripa to which the karma will be 
attached in successive worlds depends upon the 
merit or demerit its possessor may have acquired 
in its former stages of existence. Ifthe merit be 
great the individual will be permitted at once to 
see Nirwana—that is, he will be released from the 


cause him to be born either in the body of a rep- 
tile, a brute, or of a man degraded in caste. If 
the demerit be extreme, he will be born in one of 
those places of torment so plentifully provided 
by the inventors of this system of the universe. 


duced; that these are the instruments prepared 
for man’s self-formation; and that every volun- 
tary act of the mind and body, from the time 
that sensation produces desire, is the result of 
man’s energy alone, and that karma henceforth 
is as passive as the paper upon which we are 
writing, whose only office is to preserve that 
which would otherwise perish,—it follows that 


| man, from the birth of desire, becomes a respon- 


sible being. The first effort of the will has im. 
printed upon his karma the ineffaceable germ of 
a separate individual existence. This doctrine, 
if carefully inculeated, might withdraw the 


| believers in Budhism from those legends and 


superstitions which render the introduction of a 
more rational mode of faith, now so difficult, and 


| might lead them ultimately to adopt that milder 


form of worship which in many of its tenets so 


strongly resembles theirown. The ethics of Budh- | 


ism would greatly assist so desirable a reformation; 


for in these we recognise our own admirable pre- | 
cepts of morality, which teach that every man is | 
| responsible for his actions; and that for every idle 


word and thought he will be called unto judg- 
ment. 
We cannot trust ourselves with an examination 


of the legends by which this innumerable sect of | 


worshippers of an unknown God are entrapped 
into belief. In the treasures of relics the priest- 
hood of Budha may be poorer than our Roman 
Catholic brethren; but for miracles, and the faci- 
lity of performing them, there can be no com- 
parison. If all the records of all the convents 
in the world were produced they would shrink 
into insignificance, if brought into competition 
with the miracles of Gétama. The heart sickens 
as we make the comparison, and we blush for 
human nature when a mind like Gotama’s was 
compelled to have recourse to such unworthy 
means to establish his power and propagate his 
doctrines. It is hoped that the time is fast ap- 


proaching when these traditions will lose the | 


| modify his views.” 


unholy sacredness attached to them; and that, the 
pure faith in Christianity once established, these 
legends and relics will be classed among the 
romances and curiosities of darker times, or be 
regarded only as sad memorials of idolatries and 
superstitions which once debased the human 
mind, and diverted attention from the worship of 
that Great Being who ought to be the first object 
of man’s reverence and humble adoration. 

We doubt whether this work will be much 
read by those who are likely to be instructed by 
its contents. To such as seek only to gratify a 
morbid desire for whatever is marvellous it may 
do mischief; but it may prove more mischievous 
still to many who are not established in their faith. 


| On this account we regret that Mr. Foster has 


been so sparing in his comments, and that he has 


| not omitted certain passages that may suggest 


parallels prejudicial to the doctrine he professes. 
But if these fears be groundless, and the Manual 
of Budhism shall save only one among the many 
who are at this moment balancing between scep- 
ticism and superstition, we are ready to admit 
that the author’s time has not been altogether 
thrown away. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WE are happy to inform our readers that the Gree/ 
New Testament, edited from ancient authorities, with 
various readings, and the Latin Version of Jerome, by 
S. P. TrEGELLES, LL.D., is sufficiently forward to 
lead to the hope that it will now shortly be published. 


| The number of subscribers is already, we understand, 


large enough to justify the learned editor in going to 
press; but there is still some risk in his doing so. 
Now this ought not to be the case. The forthcoming 
edition of the New Testament promises to be the very 
best yet published; and it seems strange indeed that, 
considering the number of persons interested in bi- 


| blical studies, many of them rich, and many occu- 


pying high stations, such a man as Dr. Tregelles 


| should be allowed for one moment to rest under any 


anxiety as to the pecuniary results of his labours. 
That such is the case, however, is quite evident from 
the following passage in his prospectus now before 
us:—“ To all who are acquainted with critical sub- 
jects, it is needless to say that the object of the 
editor has not been pecuniary profit ; for the publica- 
tion of the labour of many years must depend upon 
the patronage which subscribers may kindly afford. 
To this end the editor earnestly requests the names of 
subscribers to be sent to him with as little delay as 
possible ; and also, that those who are themselves in- 
terested in the work will have the kindness to give 
to these specimens all the publicity in their power.” 
We must add that the work is to be published in one 


| volume, quarto, price 3/. 3s.; and that specimens may 

. _ | be had on application to Messrs. Wertheimer and 
If we regard each karma as a separate portion | 

| of the deity, by which mind and body are pro- 


Co, printers. Dr. Gites, who, as we stated in our 
last number, warned by his diocesan, had withdrawn 
his name as co-editor with Mr. Wilson of a new 
Commentary on the Bible, has just put forth a second 
edition of his Hebrew Records: an historical Inquiry 
concerning the Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the 
Old Testament. London: Chapman. “ In this seeond 
edition no other change has been made than the cor- 
rection of a misprint, the occasional substitution of a 
better word in the place of a worse, and the trans- 
ferral of the articles forming the appendix to the 
first edition to the foot (by way of notes) of the 


| several pages of the work to which they referred. 


Nothing has been added or subtracted, lest it should 
be said that the author had been obliged to alter or 
The main object of this work is 
to prove that the early books of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, as we have them, were compiled at least one 
thousand years later than the date usually assigned 
to them. Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, according to 
Dr. Giles, could not have been the authors of the 
several books ascribed to them, because then there 
would have been a marked difference of style in their 
several compositions. Moreover, there is a close con- 
nexion in the narrative from Genesis to the second 
book of Kings; and, “as it is notorious that the second 
book of Kings must have been written after the 
Babylonish Captivity, because it relates facts which 


| happened many years after that event, it follows that 


the whole Bible, to the end of the second book of 
Kings, must have been compiled at a later period than 
the captivity of Babylon. For the whole of a 
book, which is supposed to be one and complete, 
must have been written nearly at the same time.” 
This is dangerous ground for a clergyman to be 
found treading upon. But Dr. Giles’s work contains 
many other startling positions besides that just men- 
tioned, which are not always expressed in the most 
reverential language. In the preface even, he speaks 
of the Bible merely as a book held in universal estima- 
tion ! nor in the course of the entire work is there any 
indication given that he looks upon the Hebrew Serip- 
tures, either in whole or in part, as an inspired produc- 
tion. Dr. Giles is a learned man and a clever writer: 
but the present work does not display much originality. 
The objections that he has raised against the Penta- 
teuch in particular are substantially not new ones. Our 
readers will find most of them answered (as if by an- 
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taigation) in Dr. Hengstenberg’s ‘ ‘ Disser rtations 
on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch,” of which a 
translation was published by Mr. Ryland in the year 
1847. We may also mention incide ntally, that ‘this 


subject is compendious ly and judiciously treated in | 


the Rev. T. H. Horne’s well-known “ Introduction to 
the Critical Study of the Scriptures.” ———We have not 
- same objections to make to the Codex Apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti. The Uncanonical Gospels and other 
W ritings referring to the first Ages of Christianiy, in the 
or’ iginal Languages ; 
of Fabricius, Thilo, and others. By the Rev. Dr. 
Gites. Part I. London: Nutt. This work is care- 
fully edited, ‘‘ with no pretensions to originality of 
matter, but only of completeness in its contents,” and 
as there are many students who must have been 
anxious to have as complete a collection as possible of 
these apochryphal writings, at a cheap price, we 
think it well that such aman as Dr. Giles should have 
taken it in hand. An accompanying translation in 
English would, in our opinion, make the work still 
more valuable. A Calm Inquirer ; or, a Help to Re- 
lection on some important Subjects, by the Rey. 
Josern Jones, M.A., is a book characterised by 
much seriousness, and full of most valuable suggestive 
matter. Mr. Jones is already known as the author of 
several very useful religious publications. The pre- 
sent work consists of a series of aphoristic sentences, 
so constructed, that while each is distinct in itself, 
the whole may be read continuously with advantage. 
The author, who is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and sincerely attached to Episcopacy, 
both from habit and conviction, is, nevertheless, ex- 
ceedingly liberal towards those who differ from him 
ren in the matter of Church Government, and 
eady to extend a friendly hand to all who hold the 
pine truths of ( ‘hristianity in “unity of Spirit, 
and in the bond of peace.” At the same time, he de- 
plores much the cold formalism which pervades the 
Christian world generally, not excepting the Church 
Establishment to which he himself belongs, and en- 
deavours to stir up in his readers such a lively faith 
as would have a practical influence upon all their 
thoughts and actions. In the introduction, which is 
very “carefully written, the distinction between religion 
and philosophy is well put, in the following words, 
which may also serve as a favourable specimen of the 
author’s style :— “ Would it not be well to have as 
clear a definition as possible both of religion and of 
philosophy? Are they not, in the nature of things 
really distinct in themselves? Is not religion to 
us Christians the special revelation of God's will 
contained in the inspired volume? Is not philo- 
sophy, the work and discipline of man’s reason, 
whether it employ itself on the world of matter or of 
mind? If, therefore, we assign to philosophy all that 
results from the toil of human intellect, on whatever 
subject it may put forth its powers, there will bea 
clear distinction between it and religion; the one 
being truth found out by man, and the other being 
truth given to man by special revelation.” Christian 
Developmenis: a Course of Lectures on the Church of 
England, the Church of Rome, Congregationalism, 
Methodism, Unitarianism, Indifjerentism, with a Sup- 
plementary Lecture on the Principles of a Christian 
Belief. By Joun Gorpox. London: Whitfield. 
The author of these lectures is a Unitarian minister, 
who delivered them first to his own congregations in 
Coventry and Kenilworth, and afterwards to the 
Unitarian congregation of the New Meeting-house, 
Birmingham. They are now published at the request 
of the Birmingham congregation, and are, in sub- 
stance, the same as they were spoken on this last 
occasion. Mr. Gorpon is a clear and forcible writer, 
and has endeavoured, as we verily believe, to pro- 
nounce honest judgment on the various topics which 
this work embraces. Still it is evident that all 
proceeds from one peculiar point of view. His 
Unitarianism cramps his catholicity, and we rise from 
its perusal with a strong impression, erroneous though 
it may be, that the book has been written for the 
honour and glory of a sect, rather than with the 
purpose of giving a life-like portrait of Christianity, 
as in its different forms it exists among us. Such is 
the depressing influence of the negative nature of 
Unitarianism. In striving to be fair and candid, as 
for instance, in his Lecture on the Church of England, 
Mr. Gordon often makes admissions, from which, 
however, he almost immediately recoils: as thus,—‘ I 
wish here emphatically to say, that the Church of 
England is a Christian Institution. It is based upon 
a recognition of Christian truth, and directed to the 
promotion of Christian designs.” A little afterwards, 
he observes,—‘‘ The Church of England has, with 
relation to religion, been the tool of the outward 
influences to which it has been exposed ;” and again,— 
‘It could for instance be shown that on the one hand, 
the Church of England has been in some quarters 
peculiarly open to the admission of extravagancies of 
religious belief; and that, on the other, it has, in its 
more general applications, fostered a carelessness as 
to any precise form of such belief.” Occasionally, 
however, we meet with a burst of generous enthusiasm, 
which in a manner atones for the hard measure thus 
dealt out; as in the following passage,—‘ I confess to 
much lingering love for this Church, which I should 
perhaps find it difficult to reduce to principle. I have 
a half-patriotic feeling in its favour, which does not 
always square with the severity of my nonconformist 











collected together from the editions | 


| publication of the Rev. P. 
| establishment at Chichester, entitled A Plea for the 


| logic ; and shone are men who have adorned its 
history, whose names never occur to me without 
occasioning a gush of admiration and delight. To be 
sure, on reading such a book as Laud’s Diary, one 
thinks, that views so small and pretensions so great 
could scarcely have met except within the pale of this 
institution; but when enchained by Walton's Lives, 
—that book of which Wordsworth has well said, 
The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an angel's wing, 





one is disposed to conclude that the institution 
itself had, after all, something to do in pro- 
duei ing the peculiar forms of goodness there dis- 
played. That though it never suc- 
ceeds in stirring the blood, never fails to sweeten 
Lecture on Unitarianism, which is 


goodness, 


it.” In_ his 
perhaps the chief point upon which the writer is 
entitled to a hearing, Mr. Gordon labours hard to 
prove that it is “‘ a theological influence rather than a 
detined and completed creed.” This we are not dis- 
posed altogether to deny; but, granting that it is so, 
what life-giving power we would ask, can there be in 
a system built up merely upon a theological influence ? 
The character given of Dr. Priestley, and the differ- 
ences observable between him and Dr. Channing in 
their relation to Unitarianism, are well put in this 
lecture, and are entitled to much consideration. In 
the concluding lecture Mr. Gordon gives a confession 
of his own faith, which will prove interesting to those 
of our readers who may wish to see “a formal expo- 
sition of Unitarian Christianity,” as at present taught 
in this country. Theological Colleges and the Uni- 
what os Training should be given to 
Cuarues HEBERT, 





versities : or, 
the future Clergy? by the Rey 
Rector of Burslem, is a thoughtful pamphlet upon 
what must readily appear to be a subject of vital 
interest to the church. It is calculated that about 
six hundred candidates are ordained annually through- 
out England and Wales; and the question presses, 
whether all these have had fit and sufficient training 
for the holy office to which they are appointed. The 
answer must be decidedly in the negative. While all 
other professions require a special training, that of 
the Church alone is in general left to shift for itself, 
and the candidate for holy orders is obliged to get his 
biblical, ecclesiastical, and other learning necessary 
for the proper exercise of his office, in the best way 
he can—which, of course, usually is not the best that 
ight be devised. Theological colleges have been 
suggested as a remedy. Some, indeed, are already in 
existence, and it is proposed that there should be one 
for each diocese. Mr. Hebert is of opinion that these 
would be too many, and for various reasons is inclined 
to think that five would sufficiently answer the exi- 
Many shrink from the thought 
of separate theological colleges, both as tending to 
inculeate harrowness of views, and also to destroy 
the prestige of our ancient Universities for sound 
theological teaching. But the training of the Univer- 
sities is evidently insufficient as at present adminis- 
tered. Mr. Hebert thinks that it might be considerably 
improved, and that it would be easy “to devise a 
scheme, whereby both these institutions may be made 
to work harmoniously together; and that, without at 
all increasing the expense of a University education 
to the great bulk of the candidates for holy orders.” 
As to the constitution and management of the pro- 
posed colleges, too much care cannot be taken that 
both should be planned in a liberal and enlightened 
spirit. The bishop, according to Mr. Hebert, must 
not possess exclusive authority as visitor, and he in- 
stances the case of a proposed scheme for a college at 
Lichfield, which it seems has met with considerable 
opposition on this ground. “The diocese,” he ob- 
unites in feeling the greatest confidence in the 
present bishop; but what oracle can foretell the 
principles and conduct of his successors, immediate or 
remote? The limits of possible episcopal opinion are 
wide; and if a bishop of extreme opinions, on either 
side, can, on the first opportunity, install a principal 
of like mind, that bishop has only to say: ‘ By this 
gate will I admit into orders and by no other;’ and 
he might almost compel weak incumbents to accept 
for curates the produce of this college, though they 
might be far from accordant with the opinions of the 
incumbents.” There is much sound sense in this 
view of thecase. The remarks which he makes upon 
the religious principles that should be inculcated in 
the new institutions are also entitled to our serious 
consideration. Warning must be taken from those 
already existing at Chichester and Wells, in which 
doctrines are propounded very much akin to those of 
the Church of “gM and = writer quot's from a 
Freeman, principal of the 





gencies of the case. 


serves, ** 


Education of the Clergy, some rather startling pas- 
sages, quite opposed to the “tone of our beloved and 
Scriptural Reformed Church,” and upon which Mr. 
Hebert passes some severe but well-merited stric- 
tures We have been thus particular in our notice of 
this pamp shlet, because we feel the subj ject to be one 
of 7 importance. In Secular Tracts, by the 
Rey. J. H. Hinton, M.A., there is much material for 
rose and abundant evidence that the writer is a 
close observer of human nature; as also that he is 
well cognisant of the many and various baneful 
opinions, both in a religious and social point of view, 





by which the masses in our community are at pres 

aifected. In the first of these tracts, which is in tl 
shape of a lecture, we have an interesting account 

the “ Discussion between Mr. Holyoake and the Re 
Brewin Grant ;” the second is on “ The Reasonable 
ness of Prayer;” the third on ‘‘ Godliness profitab 
to all things;” the fourth “ On Social Inequalitic 
and the fifth on “* The Power of Circumstances.” 
whole are well entitled to a perusal. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The Eighteenth Report of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland (for the yeai 
1851), with Appendices. 2 vols. Dublin. 1852. 

Some few years ago essayists on education were 
accustomed to illustrate their discussions thereon 
by exanples of its advantages drawn from 
Scotland, and of the evils entailed by its want 
from Ireland. In the former country we were 
told of shepherds who might be seen conning a 
Greek Testament; and the passing traveller was 
said to be occasionally startled by a ploughman’s 
replying to some casual inquiry by an apt 
quotation from Virgil or Ovid; while throughout 
the country the good effects of early education 
might be traced in thrift, providence, order, and 
sufficiency, if pot plenty. Unhappy Ireland, 
with its slatternly sullen women, brawling fero- 
cious men, and naked semi-savage children, fur- 
nished a contrasting pendant to the highly tinted 
pictures of educated Scotland. Without detract- 
ing from Scotland, it must be admitted that 
many of the anecdotes, related her lettered 
peasantry, afford no satisfactory evidence of the 
existence of any systematic education among the 
bulk of her community; the sons of Scotia, with 
all their merits, are by no means prone to hide 
their candle under a bushel, whatever volume of 
flame that candle may emit; and we doubt not 
but shepherds and carters raised their rushlights 
aloft with as self-possessed an air as their stately 
professors did their more brilliant burners. Be 
this, however, as it may, were the educational 
fields of Scotland actually fertile, as their panegy- 
rists have promulged, or merely specious with 
showy but worthless flowers, as more exacting 
inquirers have maintained—whether Scotland 
deserved to be imitated as a model, or used as a 
warning to aim at something more systematic 
and also expansive than she possessed,— Lord 
Stanley twenty-one years ago applied his legis- 
lative hand to bestow the boon of a regulated 
education on the neglected masses of Ireland. 
As might have been anticipated of any matter, 
civil or ecclesiastical, appertaining to that vexed 
land, no sooner was Lord Stanley’s offspring born, 
than the serpents of party spirit hastened to 
strangle the young Hercules in his cradle. The 
scaly monsters were beaten off from the full 
execution of their deadly purpose, but never have 
they desisted from a renewal of their attacks, 
whenever an opportunity has seemed open. The 
venom of party spirit, theological and political 
alike, is so intense in Ireland, that to borrow an 
idea from the epigram which so stung Edmund 
3urke, * it seems to replace all the physical 
virus of exiled snakes and toads. 

The Eighteenth Report of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland is now before 
us. We have perused it carefully, and will pro- 
ceed to extract in a condensed form, from its 
voluminous pages, data sufficient to enable our 
readers, without the labour of plodding through 
the tedious details of twelve hundred and forty- 
six pages, interspersed abundantly with numerical 
tables, to form a judgment for themselves of the 
present condition and probable prospects of na- 
tional education in that country. 

Many were the difficulties which rose up like 
mountains to oppose the entrance of systematised 
education into Ireland. First, whence were a 
corps of competent instructors to be gathered? 
Imported schoulmasters would probably meet with 
the same welcome as an improving farmer from 
the Lothians or an energetic manufacturer from 
Manchester, namely, the bludgeon, the brickbat, 
perchance the bullet; and as to a native supply, 
the hedge-schoolmaster, with no other roof for 
his pupils than the canopy of smoke which per- 
petually exhaled from his short pipe, and no 
purer moral lessons to impart than could be 
gleaned from the histories of Dick Turpin, Moll 
Flanders, and other equally reputable charac- 


* Oft have we wonder’d that on Iri-h ground 
No pois’nous reptile has e’er yet been found, 
Reveal'd the secret stands of Nature's work; 
She saved her venom to create a Burke. 
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ters, did not present a promising log whence a 
modern Mercury might be fabricated. Former 
reports are full of the narratives of commissioners 
unable to obtain even a scanty supply of mode- 
rately competent schoolmasters ; and the present 


although twenty complete years have been ex- 
pended in the search for and training of properly 
qualified instructors. We must not, however, 
here in England cast a disdainful look upon our 
Irish fellow-subjects, as if we were decidedly and 
altogether their superiors in this matter, fora 
difficulty in procuring really efficient and not 
merely show-schoolmasters is set forth in every 
report on national education in England. 

The Irish commissioners have taken infinite 
pains to procure competent teachers, and their 
standard of qualification, both mental and moral, 
is high. “The teacher should be a person of 
Christian sentiment, of calm temper and discre- 
tion; he should be imbued with a spirit of peace, 


obedience to the law, and of loyalty to his | 


Sovereign ; he should not only possess the art of 
communicating knowledge, but be capable of 
moulding the mind of youth, and of giving to the 


power which education confers a useful direction.” | t } n, 1 : 
: x : | instruction, &c., in each is appended to the Com- 
It is above all things most desirable, nay abso- | 


lutely necessary (observes Mr. Inspector M‘Creedy), 
to impress upon the teachers what I myself have 
1 


endeavoured never to lose sight of in all my rela- | 


tions with them, that it isnot as thinkers, but as doers 
—anot as inquirers for themselves in the fields of truth 


and knowledge, but as faithful ministers in these | 
| suffice to give an idea of these useful establish- 
an amount of information, but as the active and ener- 


things to others—not as the possessors of such or such 
getic diffusers of it—that they are to be valued and 


be, however much they may know, and however 
estimable as private characters, they fail altogether 
of the end of their appointment if they do not strive 
to make, and to a reasonable degree in the measure of 
their power and opportunity succeed, in making their 
pupils able, and knowing, and exemplary. 


Much to the same effect is scattered over the 
report, interspersed with frequent acknowledg- 
ments of the short-comings of the teachers. 

I feel constrained to express my firm conviction, 
(writes the same Inspector, Mr. M‘Creedy, in another 
place,) a conviction arrived at with pain and regret, 


that—after every possible allowance on the score of | 


irregularity of attendance, the extreme youth of our 


pupils, and the disinclination of many parents for | 


anything but a mere smattering of learning for their 
children—to the teachers themselves must it, in a great 
degree, be charged that our schools generally are not 
in a more satisfactory condition. : 


Dr. Johnson once said of some gentleman that 
he had not much Greek; upon which Boswell re- 


marks that the gentleman referred to was not | 


therefore to be taken to be a bad scholar, for it was 
a ponderous mass of learning to which Johnson 
would concede the epithet “much.” We suspect 


that some readers of this report of Irish inspec- 


tors complaining of schools being in an unsatis- 
factory condition will be inclined to think them 


too exacting; they themselves have advertcd to | 


the point while justifying some examination 
papers. But we are glad the superintendents of 
National Education in Ireland are thus strict; 
for the Irish, though quick of apprehension, are 
very hard to be disciplined into method. Pesta- 
lozzi was wont to say that “education had to 
work on the head, the hand, and the heart;” and 
‘the incomparable Arnold advised not to teach 
religion alone, but all things religiously. Have 
these two golden maxims been practically applied 
to National Education in Ireland? If an affirma- 
tive answer, without any qualification, cannot be 
returned to this question, we can conscientiously 
express our opinion that the Irish commissioners 
are bestowing all care and pains to apply national 
education to the correction of the most palpable 
defects and flagrant faults of the Irish character. 
Their educational operations are brought to bear 


upon the head, the hand, and the heart, and will, 


ave think, be conducted to a successful issue, if | 
party spirit will refrain, or rather can be re- | 


strained, from interposing its blighting influence. 

The Irish soil is among the most fertile in 
Europe, and yet its produce, in relation to its 
iatural fertility, has been scanty, owing to the 


ignorance, no less than the indolence, of its cul- 


tivators. Here then was a necessity to inform 
the heads, instruct the hands, and stimulate the 
hearts of the Irish community. Professor Norton, 
in an address delivered before the Agricultural 
Society of Ontario, on the “education farmers 
ight to receive,” observed, “Some have pro- 
sed manual labour schools, where the most 


Ol 
P 


approved practice could be taught; but they have 
| failed in many instances to realise the expecta- | 


| connected with the practical.” 
report is not free from complaints on this head, | 


| practice. 


| pleted. 
| agricultural instruction. 


| sition of mere names, they have no clear idea.’ 


| formation, nature, and improvement of the soil, to- 


! 
| 


tions of the community, for the want of one | 
thing, and that is scientific instruction properly 

With reference | 
to this desideratum, “ scientific instruction” in 
agricultural operations, Dr. Kirkpatrick, Agri- | 


| cultural Inspector, after asking ‘“ How are we to 


9” 


learn all these things?” thus proceeds:—“The 
great principles involved in the applications of 
science to agriculture are such as may be com- 
prehended by any one of moderate capacity, and 
these principles are of the most directly useful 
nature. It really seems to me that there is 


nothing very formidable or impracticable in the | 


idea of indoctrinating all our young farmers as 


they grow up with the true principles of scientific | 


agriculture. They could just as readily become 
familiar with them as with geography or arith- 


metic, and would be far more interested in such a | 
| study than any other.” 


Several model farms and agricultural training 
schools have been established in Ireland, where 
Dr. Kirkpatrick’s notions have been reduced to 
the condition, number 
missioners’ report, and we must refer our readers 
to the several reports, for our space does not 
allow us to give ample quotations. The central 
and most important of these model agricultural 
schools is situated at Glasnevin, in the suburbs of 
Dublin; and a glance at its organisation may 


ments. It is situated on a farm of 128 acres, of 


i | good soil, was established in 1838, and has already 
their merits determined; that, however able they may | 


sent out several hundreds of trained teachers, 
qualified to conduct other schools on the same 
principles. The number of pupils at Glasnevin 
in July 1850 was about fifty, but buildings for 
the accommodation of one hundred are now com- 
The pupils receive literary as well as 


are on practical as well as theoretic agriculture. 
The mornings as well as the evenings are devoted 


to study; but a large part of the day to labour. | 
| Most of the pupils are above twenty years of 


age. On the farm the principles taught in the 
school are illustrated. “Twenty years’ expe- 
rience satisfies me,” observes Mr. Cavanagh, an 
inspector, “that, in the absence of experiment 
and illustration, boys can form no correct idea of 
even simple chemical changes, and therefore I 


| deem it all but an entire waste of time to put 


eatechisms, &c., into their hands, from which they 


| learn to speak familiarly of elements and com- 


binations of whose properties, beyond the acqui- 


’ 


At Glasnevin the pupils have access to a good 
agricultural library, and a museum of economic 


geology; their proximity to Dublin, distant only | eV um TIDEC Jen 
s¢| to different religious denominations, and are rigidly 


three miles, renders the lectures and museums of 
natural history, &c., in that city available to 
them. To learn, 
afforded agricultural pupils in Ireland under the 


national system it is necessary to peruse the | 
reports of the several inspectors; but as English | 


readers will desire to know what effects have 
been produced by this system, we will give some 
extracts. 

I have availed myself of every opportunity (says 
Mr. Morissy, an agricultural teacher at Knocknajay 
Model Farm) for giving useful information on rural 
economy to the people, and have ever found them 
ready to receive such. I feel great pleasure in being 
able to report favourably of the success that has at- 


A detailed and interesting report of | 
of pupils, course of | 1 : 
| matured, at any rate to impartial eyes the “ fields 





The principal lectures | 








veve é 3 facilities | ss . . . 
however, all the facilities | several opinions in co-operating in the support of a 





tended my labours in imparting agricultural instruc- 
tion to a class of ten boys in my school. 


mation those young persons are already possessed of, 
and with what eagerness they receive instruction on 
subjects that, up to this time, were altogether un- 
heard of by them. 


Another agricultural teacher, Mr. Pounch, at 
Tervoe National Model Farm, reports:— 


The agricultural class consists of fourteen boys, of 
from twelve to eighteen years of age. They have 
received lectures for three days each week on the 


gether with the nature and application of manures. 
I have also endeavoured to point out to them the 
particulars in which the management of land in this 
neighbourhood is deficient. These pupils have in 
many instances directed the attention of their parents 
to the system pursued by us, and induced them to | 
adopt it to a certain extent. 


It will | 


» scarcely credite ‘hat a large ¢ of infor- | — 
be scarcely credited what a large amount of infor- | ment of our country. 





We could multiply extracts to a great extent, 
demonstrating the beneficial effects of these | 
model farms upon the several localities in which | 
they are situated ; but we must turn from Irish ! 





agriculture to note what is doing for the develop- 
ment of Irish manufactures. At Clonmel, Dr. 
Clarke, a district inspector, has given lectures on 
the elements of natural philosophy and che- 
mistry, with direct reference to the future avoca- 
tions of his pupils, and with remarkable success. 
An idea of the amount of knowledge thus im- 
parted may be formed by inspecting the questions 
put to the candidates for a silver medal given by 
Dr. Clarke to the best answerer in the subjects 
he had been taught. <A table of the subjects of 
examination and the number of satisfactory 
examinees will be found in vol. i. p. 181. 

It may be said that examination papers per se 
afford no conclusive evidence of the qualifications 
of the examined; they merely exhibit the learning, 
ingenuity, or ambition of the examiner, intent, 
perchance, upon magnifying in the eyes of the 
public the standard he has set up. ‘This is un- 
doubtedly true; nevertheless we are clearly of 
opinion that the reports from Irish inspec- 
tors of schools, annexed to the Commissioners’ 


| Report to Government, supply unimpeachable 


evidence of educational progress already made in 
Ireland, and present abundant promise for her 
future. If the corn and the fruit are not yet 


are already white unto harvest.” 

If the juvenile population of Ireland could be 
brought up without a knowledge of the sectarian 
disputes which divide their fathers, we dare for- 
bode an amended generation. Could such an 
isolation from evil influences be accomplished, 
we should exultingly exclaim with the poet: 

Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo : 

. . . etincipient magni procedere menses. 
But we do not feel that we are altogether 
indulging in a reverie, a Platonic adumbration 
of things which can have no real existence, 
when we read the following joint testimonials 
of Church of England deans, Roman Catholic 
bishops, Presbyterian ministers, and Metho- 
dist preachers, to the perfect concord of children 
left unmolested by sectarian teaching. In 
a joint report of the District National School 
at Newry, signed by the several dignitaries and 
functionaries above enumerated, we read : 

Here children of different denominations are taught 
to unlearn those feelings of hatred and distrust which 
have so long been the curse of our country, and to 
make the happy discovery that, whilst they differ in 
religious belief, they can nevertheless cultivate and 
manifest towards each other those feelings of har- 
mony, kindness, and good will which should ever 
subsist between fellow-countrymen and fellow-citizens. 


The gentlemen who bear this testimony thus 
solemnly conclude, as if to challenge th® country 
and the world to impeach their veracity and their 
judgment. 


We whose names are subscribed to this report belong 


and devotedly attached to our own respective systems, 
yet we do not feel that there is any compromise of our 


system of education which is based upon the principle 
of non-interference with the peculiar creeds of the 
children attending its schools,—which secures perfect 
freedom of conscience to all—which takes care that 
the children of one denomination shall not be com- 
pelled to receive religious instruction upon the prin- 
ciples of another from which they conscientiously 
dissent—which recognises in the poor man the same 
right which has never been denied to the rich man, of 
directing the religious education of his own child— 
which gives full opportunity to the clergy and minis- 
ters of different denominations to impart religious 
instruction to the children of their respective flocks— 
and which tends to unite all our exertions to promote 
the moral, intellectual, social, and national improve- 
We therefore wish the national 
system every success, and, so long as it is based upon 


| the principles to which we have referred, we shall 


feel it to be our highest gratification, as well as our 


| bounden duty, to continue to extend to it our humble 


but zealous countenance and support. 


In a joint report by Mr. Butler, head in- 
spector, and Mr. Newell, district inspector, of the 
model school at Trim, we have the following 
valuable testimony to the same effect as the more 
numerously signed report last quoted. 


The harmony in which the teachers live together is 
a just subject for congratulation There are six 
Roman Catholics and two Protestants, always in the 
establishment, and we can positively state that the 
slightest interruption to the feelings of mutual regard 
and good will has never taken place. This is one of 
the many proofs afforded by the system of national edu- 
cation that conviction can exist without controversy, and 
that young people of different religions may be educated 
together for all the purposes of social and civil life, not 
only without lapsing into anything like indifferentism, 
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but retaining a firm hold of their own peculiar tenets. | 


In fact, after life appears to us but an active enlarge- 
ment of the principle of united education. 

Upon this vital point of religious concord we 
must quote one more testimonial, which will be 
the more influential with many because it recites 
a fact without drawing any inference, expressing 
any opinion, or offering any comment. “ I am in 
a position to state,” observes Mr. Inspector 
Fleming with reference to the district industrial 
school at Carrickmacross, “that although the 
attendance consists of persons professing different 
religious beliefs, yet no quarrels, no mutual re- 
vilings on the subject of religion have ever oc- 


titled The Patriot Warrior; but we must say that it 
is not written in a very juvenile strain It should 
have been made more attractive to children, by a 
more amusing and pictorial manner of telling . the 
story.—A Treatise on Mensuration, and an Introduc- 


| tion to Algebra, by Mr. J. R. Youn, are tolerably 


clear and practical; not so much so as they might be 
made, but better than many books of their class, 
which are altogether beyond the capacities of young 
persons. ——A Latin Delectus, drawn up by the Scottish 


| School-book Association, is really what it professes 


curred to interrupt the harmony of the school ; | 


on the contrary, all appeared animated with re- 
ciprocal feelings of love and charity.” 
We would note that the school of which this 


pleasing report is made is an industrial school, at | 


which the offspring of the rudest of the Irish, 
those lowest in intellectual culture, are congre- 
gated: the very class upon whom the agitator has 
hitherto operated most successfully have been 
brought under the ameliorating influence of judi- 
cious education, and we may already behold its 
blessed fruits. We used the phrase “judicious 
education” very deliberately, for we think the 
Irish commissioners have displayed the highest 
wisdom in making the education of the hand a 
primary object in all their schools, not only in 
those called Industrial, but in all others, whether 


| Drawing (Reeve and Co.), in which he gives the 


to be—an elementary work; but the Oudlines of Ancie nt 


Geography, issued by the same society, is one of the 
very worst school-books we have ever seen. It is 
little more than a dry, dull collection of names ; a sort 
of topographical dictionary in little, only more re- 
pulsive. Such books ought to be banished from the 
school, for they only disgust children with learning, 
by converting an intellectual pleasure into a mere 
drudgery of the memory. Mr. C. H. WeitGaut has 


sent us a useful Manual of the First Principles of | 





| minutest instructions for the use of the lead pencil, 


for training up teachers, or for directly instruct- | 


ing boys and girls to earn their own living. In 


England we have grievously erred in this matter: | 


we teach children to repeat that their duty is to 
learn and labour truly to get their own living, 
and yet we never, until quite recently at any 
rate, took the trouble to teach them any method 
of doing so. What thoughts crossed a boy’s 
mind while repeating for the fiftieth time these 
words? If he thought at all, must he not have 
suspected his teacher of insincerity or unbelief 
in putting unmeaning words of mere form into 
his mouth? Or, in a majority of cases, has not 
this catechism been repeated by boys and girls, 
like parrots, without attaching any sense what- 
ever to the words uttered? But in the National 
Schools of Ireland the children of both sexes are 
first taught to use their hands as instruments to 
win their bread. Superficial religionists hastily 
condemn this earnest inculcation of the primary 
importance of bread-winning as obstructive of 
spiritual progress. We have heard visiting ladies 
reply to a hungry woman’s famished look, who, 
asking for bread, evinced disappointment on re- 
ceiving a tract, “Oh, the Bible is better than 
bread—the words of this book will sustain you 
better than earthly food.” A proposition unde- 
niably true in the abstract, but not in the mood 
and tense in which it was enunciated by the 
visiting lady. Physicians, economists, and di- 
vines concur in teaching the necessity of feeding 
men before you attempt to teach them. “ Educa- 
tion is not compatible with extreme poverty,” 


says Mr. Mill, the political economist; “it is | : : ’ : 
, P | that in no place in the world wou'd he so like to 


impossible effectually to teach an indigent popu- 
lation.” Hear the venerable and judicious 
Hooker on this head:—“The apostle,” says he, 
“in exhorting men to contentment, although 
they have in this world no more than very bare 
food and raiment, giveth us thereby to understand 
that those are even the lowest things necessary ; 
that if we should be stripped of all those things, 
without which we might possibly be, yet these 
must be left: that destitution in these is such an 
impediment as, till it be removed, suffereth not 
the mind of man to admit any other care.” Nay, 
to adduce a weightier authority than all, He 
who said “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God,” had compassion upon the multitude who 
came from far, and wrought a miracle by the 
creation of material bread to feed them, lest, if 
he sent them away fasting, they should faint in 
the way. Upon the stupendous obstacle to the 
introduction of education into Ireland, offered by 
the abject poverty of its inhabitants, we need not 
expatiate, for the fact is mournfully notorious. 
All honour to the men who, undeterred by diffi- 
culties, unappalled by dangers, hoping against 
hope, commenced this crusade of mercy against 
misery, ignorance, and vice. May their path 
grow broader and smoother as they press on- 
wards, and may the evil spirits of party, whether 
political or religious, flee before them. 








Hert is a Life of the Duke of Wellington (how many 
more will there be) for the use of children. It is en- 








teaches the elements of perspective, and illustrates 
his teachings with numerous woodcuts. We can 
recommend this thoroughly practical work to every 
learner. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Narrative of a Journey round the World; com- | 
prising a Winter Passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a Visit to the Gold Regions of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, the South Sea Islands, 
‘Java, §c. By F. Gerstaecxer. 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa; in- 
cluding an Account of the Native Tribes and their 
intercourse with Europeans. By BropiE Cruick- 
SHANK, Member of the Legislative Council, 
Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

A Stray Yankee in Texas. 
New York. 

Herr GrerstarEcker, although a husband and a 

father, was smitten with a passion for travelling; 

at least, we can trace no more powerful motive 
for the adventures recorded in these volumes. 

Bidding adieu to his family with much show of 

grief, he first directed his course to the golden 

regions of California; and this fact would seem | 
to intimate that his passion was not quite so 
pure as he perhaps wished to believe. He sailed 
for Rio Janeiro in the Talisman; his intended 
route being to Buenos Ayres; thence a gallop 
across the Pampas, after the fashion set by Sir | 

Francis Head, to Valparaiso, expecting there to | 

meet this ship on her way to San Francisco without | 


3y Puivie Paxton. 


| the weariness of a voyage round Cape Horn. He 


was doomed to disappointment. The ship had an 
unusually fortunate voyage ; and on his arrival at 
his destination the traveller found that she had 
come and departed on the previous day. There | 
was no help for it but to wait the arrival of 

another ship; and the interval was profitably em- 

ployed in a survey of the country and the people. | 
He was greatly pleased with both—protesting | 


live as in Chili. After a short period, thus agree- 
ably spent, he obtained a passage in another 
vessel, and reached California in safety. 

Mr. Gerstaecker declares that he was not 
attracted thither by the “ auri sacra fames ;” that 
he went merely to see a land that had been so 
much talked about. It may be so. But the fact 
is that he did turn miner for a time, merely to 
recruit his finances, as he says; he dug and 
washed for gold dust, but with little profit. 
Tired of labour, at once so hard and so fruitless, 
he longed for more luxurious lands. He was 
away by the next ship that offered to the delicious 
islands of the South Seas, which he visited in 


| succession, and of which he gives some very in- | 


teresting descriptions. Thence he proceeded to | 
Australia, and explored a district that was re- 
ported as dangerous and difficult. Having seen | 
enough of that strange land, he next directed his | 
thoughts to Java; and, having followed them in | 
person, he again attempted many bold and ad- | 
venturous explorations of the interior of that | 
island. He then stayed for some time at Batavia; | 
and, being now somewhat weary of wandering, 
his thoughts began to turn again towards home, | 
wife, and family. We are not told whether he 
found them living and well. 

It will be seen that here is material enough 
fairly to fill three volumes; and we can say of the 
contents of these that they are extremely interest- 
ing,and will nodoubt become very popular, for they 
are eminently calculated for the book-club. The | 
author is never dull or tedious. He avoids dwell- | 


| please her. 


ing too long upon familiar topics and localities 
known to every reader. His aim has been to 
note only those objects and incidents that had in 
them something remarkable ; and these he de- 
scribes in a manly, unaffected manner, reproduc- 
ing the impressions made upon himself at the 
time, without any art of book-making to give 
them a showy dress. Some extracts will exhibit 
the kind of attractions offered by these volumes. 

Several travellers have described the journey 
across the mountains; but none so graphically as 
M. Gerstaecker in his account of 

CROSSING THE CORDILLERAS. 

The path, indeed, had become so narrow that it 
seemed to me, as it wound itself round a projecting 
rock, absolutely to terminate. I could see nothing 
more than a thin light streak, as if drawn with a 
piece of chalk, and I could not believe that this 
was our path. The rock round which it went did 
not show the least cut or notch, where even a goat 
could have planted its feet, let alone our clumsy 
mules. The httle crumbling pieces of stone which 
our mules’ hoofs kicked over the precipice made me 


| sensible of the danger, falling straight down to a 
| depth that made my blood freeze to think of. 
| this was no place to stop at; and I observed closely 
| the cautious manner in which my guide raised him- 


But 


self in his right stirrup, not doubting that we were 


| now at the spot of which he had told me before, and 


where mules and riders were often thrown over. 

was, therefore, careful not to irritate my mule at a 
place where it certainly knew better how to go than 
I did—accidents haying happened from travellers 
pulling their bridles at the wrong time. My guide 
went on very coolly along a trail where mules had 
to keep the very edge of the precipice. Mules 
frequently carry a load over this track, when they 
are very careful not to knock against the over- 
hanging rock, as the least push would send them 


| over the precipice. Our mules, it is true, had no load, 


but they were accustomed to carrying one ; and there- 
fore kept the extreme edge, to my great discomposure. 


| But I left it entirely to its own instinct, only lifting 
| my left foot in the stirrup, as I saw the vaquiano do, 
| so that, in case of an accident, I might throw myself 


off its back, and cling to the rock. But why, the 
reader may ask, did you not get off the mule at once, 
and pass dangerous places on foot? Simply, my 
reader, in the first place, because the danger is the 
same for many miles; and secondly, because those 
men who pass their lives in leading travellers over 
these mountains know best where to walk, and where 
to ride, and I followed the example my guide set me. 


| Nor, to tell the truth, did I at the moment think of 


anything but my mule, as he moved slowly, step by 
step, round the yawning abyss, with scarcely three 
inches to spare on either side. As we proceeded, the 
path got still narrower, the abyss seemed deeper ; and 
looking down once, between the mule’s side and my 
stirrups, I saw below in the deep hollow a perfect heap 
of skeletons—mules that must have tumbled down 
since the last flood—or their bones would have been 
washed away. In my horror | forgot the warning of 
the vaquiano, and, grasping the reins of my mule, 


| tried to turn it away from the edge, which seemed to 


me as if it must crumble beneath its next step. My 
imprudence was near being fatal to me, for, turning 
the head of my mule away from the precipice, it lost 
its sure footing, stepped aside, and striking the saddle- 
bags against the rock, it stumbled forward, and—no, 
dear reader, no such thing—we did not tumble. The 
mule planted its fore hoofs on a firm part of the 
crumbling ledge, and lifted itself up again, just as a 
small piece of stone, loosened by the effort, fell noise- 


| lessly from the path, and, springing from under us, 


toppled over, and struck long afterwards with a dull 
hollow sound into the deep. I need not be ashamed 
to say that this little incident made me tremble, and 
I thought the blood became stagnant in my veins. 
Our traveller, when at Tahiti, was honoured 
with an introduction to the world-renowned 


QUEEN POMARE. 

Pomare was seated by herself on a mat, sewing 
some calico. Answering our “ Toranna, Pomare,” 
very kindly, she invited us to be seated; and my 
guide told her in her language, which he spoke 
fluently, that I had come to pay her my respects, and 
show her a new German instrument that might 
She looked at it, but with far less curi- 
osity than I had expected; and, as the children and 
other persons of her court were pressing their noses 


| and eyes outside against the bamboo-walls of the hut, 


trying to catch a glimpse of us, or a sound of the in- 
strument, but not daring to come in, she asked me to 


| go out with it before the house, to let all have an 


opportunity of seeing it, and she would follow. Of 
course I did as she wished me; and soon afterwards 
she appeared upon the threshold of her house, upon 
which she sat down; her husband, a young, fine- 
looking Indian, now also appearing, and standing at 
her side. How many descriptions of this poor queen 
have been circulated, and mostly by persons who 
know nothing about her, or thought they could well 
insult or play a joke upon an Indian queen, who 
lived so many thousands of miles off as Pomare! All 
that I heard and saw of Pomare here, in her own 
residence, only honoured her in every respect. She 
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behaved even with dignity, though without the least | 
pride, towarls strangers or her inferiors. Her figure 
” by no means corpule nt, as people have desc ribed 
or slandered it. She may be now about forty years 
of age, and is, if not slender, certainly well made, 
and as simply dressed as one of her subjects. When 
I saw her, she wore one of the common wrappers 
which all the women wear upon these islands, only of 
some good light stuff, a silk handkerchief round her 
neck, and straw hat of the same form as those of 
the men, upon her head. Though not beautiful, she 
was very good-looking; and if she had been a 
queen in Europe, she would have been called a 
beauty. It was getting dark when I left the royal 
couple, the children hanging on to me, and wanting 
a little more; but I did not wish to tire Pomare, and 
had seen what I wanted; so, taking leave of the 
queen and her consort, and shaking hands with them, 
I went back to town. 


In Java he was invited to 
A RHINOCEROS HUNT. 


I had followed the two monsters for about an hour | 


or more, 
reaching a little knob, 


with not a dry thread upon me; when 
right in the midst of one of the 
most powerful thickets, I involuntarily grasped my 
gun—not twelve yards distant before me, I heard a 
sharp and loud sounding noise, resembling the sound 
a frightened stag gives in the woods, only far, far 
louder, 
While watching the track, I had not looked upon the 
bushes, and there, so close before me, that I could 
have thrown my cap upon the huge mass of flesh, 


I recognised—only half-hid in the thick and drooping | 
foliage of the bushes—the immense dark body of one | 


of the old fellows I had been after since yesterday. 
I could just distinguish the outlines of the huge bulk 
of this rhinoceros, when, seeing its head turned 
towards me, as if to make out what little creature had 
been daring enough to follow him to his mountain 
fastness, I raised my gun and pulled trigger. So 
much for percussion caps in wet weather which have 
not a little copper-plate over the white substance 
inside—snap, 
as the cocks struck, without igniting the caps; and 
nearly at the same moment, Peter’s gun—a double- 
barrelled fowling piece—at some distance behind me 
in the bushes, went off by itself, I expect, for I heard 
the ball strike a tree close by rather high. The 
rhinoceros, hearing the strange clicking sounds, and 
the crack of the gun, blew as if with a trumpet, and 
commenced stamping the underwood down under its 
feet. I looked round quickly for a tree—for I did not 
expect anything else, after the dreadful tales they 
had told me about the animal, but to see it come 
rushing upon me, to stamp me under foot; observing 
one about ten yards distant, I thought I would reach 
it, and wait the result. But the monster came not ; he 
seemed intent only on amusing himself with smashing 
the bushes, as if clearing out an improvement for 
himself. My first thought was to clean the tubes 
and have another aim at the animal; but, remem- 
bering that one barrel of Peter’s gun was still 
loaded, I looked around to make him come up to 
me. Sut where was Peter, or his companion ? 
‘Taking the alarm, I think, as soon as the 
began to rear and tear, they had fled to some 
place of security. I had no choice but to take out 
my turnscrew, in sight of the enemy, and use it— 
always ready though, at a second’s warning, to fly to 
the nearest tree, should the animal make a motion to 
have a stamp at me. But the rhinoceros, apparently 
far too peaceable a customer to have any such ideas, 
gave me a last look, and, dashing again into the 
bushes, disappeared, leaving me _ pricking 
away at my tubes, raving mad, to get them open 
again, so as to be able to pour in some fresh dry 
powder. I did it as fast as I could, of course; but 
it took me at least five minutes; and now nothing 
was left me but to push on after the flying game. 
There were two of them, and they seemed to choose 
nearly impassable thickets, breaking down old logs 
and trunks like reeds. Away we went, through 
branches and sloughs—I following in a monstrous 
rage at not being able to come up with them; the 
giant beasts just rolling along, as it seemed, at their 
common pace, to get out of harm’s way. Several 
times I was near enough to hear them blow, when 
they got the wind of me; but I never halted a minute 
to ascertain their exact direction, as I had only to 
keep the trail, rush down the slope, and storm them 
up. All my efforts were in vain—the ground was so 
rough I could not get nearer, at least not in sight of 
them; and only by following down hill, as it seemed, 
upon reaching a little more open wood, I 
them just enough 
of the hindmost. I had heard that they rushed 
invariably upon the hunter if they were wounded ; but 
not in a humour just then to consider what they 
might do, after I had shot, I raised my gun at the 
first chance, knowing that the next moment would 
bury them behind the thick curtain of the bushes ; 
and, pulling trigger, this time at least I could 
hear the ball strike the black hide, penetrating it of 
course, as I shot pointed slug balls, which go through 
nearly anything. 
At Valparaiso he witnessed this 
SINGULAR CUSTOM. 


soon 


I witnessed this same night a most singular custom | 


more like the escape-pipe of a steam-boat. | 


said the right, snap, said the left barrel, | 


| doubtfully ; and my neighbour, 


rhinoceros | 


gained on | 
to come in sight of the black hide | 


| (Mrs. 





among the native South Aaastenne, 
deep impression upon me. On returning home rather 
late, after accompanying some captains of my acquain- 


room music and dancing were going on. I tried to 
get a look through the curtained window, but did not 
succeed, and was just passing on when the door 
opened, and two men came out. A third one was just 
going to shut the door again when he saw me, and 
addressing me, asked me in the most friendly way to 
come in and be welcome. Always ready to see what 
I could whenever I got a chance, I followed on this 
kind invitation, and found myself the next minute in 
a perfect flood of light, but in a very small room, 
crowded with peop le, Taking in the whole at the 
first glance, the room seemed rather poorly furnished, 
with white-washed walls, only here and there orna- 
mented with small and coloured pictures of saints 
and martyrs. The 


corner of the room, and a great part of the whole 
space, in fact, was taken up by a large bed covered 
with flowered curtains, instead of a mosquito net; but 
the curtains thrown back at present to afford room 
for those guests who would not dance 
Aqua-ardiente aud dulces were handed round ; 
all, men and women, the daneers excepted, smoked 
their cigarillos. But the most remarkable thing in 
the room seemed to me a large kind of scaffold, which 
occupied the other corner epposite the bed, consisting 
of a light frame-work, ornamented all over with arti- 
ficial flowers, little pictures of saints, aud a quantity 
of small lighted wax candles. On the top of it, a most 
extraordinary well-made wax figure of a little chil 

was seated on a low wooden chair, dressed in a snow- 
white little frock: the eyes were closed, the pale 
cheeks tinged by a soft rosy hue, and the whole figure 
perfectly strewn with flowers. It was so deceptive, 
that when I drew near at first, I thought it a real 
child, while a young woman below it, pale, and with 
tears in her eyes, might very well have been the 
mother. But that was most certé ainly a mistake ; for 


while 


at this moment one of the men stepped up to her, and | 
invited her to the dance, and a few minutes afterwards | 
But it | 


she was one of the merriest in the crowd. 
must really be a child—no sculptor could have formed 
that little face so exquisitely ; and now one light 
went out, close to the little head, and the cheek lost 
its rosy hue. 
attention with which I looked upon the figure or 
child, whichever it was; and the nearest one informed 
me, as far as I could understand him, that the little 
thing up there was really the child of the woman 
with the pale face, 
merrily ; the whole festivity taking place, in fact, only 
on account of that little angel. I shook my head 
to convince me, took 
my arm and led me to the frame, where I had to step 
upon the chair and nearest table, and touch the cheek 
and hand of the child. It was a corpse! And the 
mother, seeing I had doubted it, but was now con- 
vinced, came up to me, and smilingly told me it had 
been her child, and was now a little angel in heaven. 
The guitars and cacaes commenced wildly again, and 
she had to return to the dance. I left the house as in 


a dream, but afterwards heard the explanation of the | 


ceremony, Ifa little child, I believe up to four years 
of age, dies in Chili, it is thought to go straight to 
heaven and become a little angel; the mother being 
prouder of that—before the eyes of the world, at least 


| --than if she had reared her child to happy man or 


womanhood. 
I had seen it; 
singing around it till it displays signs of putrefaction, 
But the mother, 
may be, must laugh, and sing, and dance; she dare 
not give way to any selfish wishes, for is not the 
happiness of her child secured? Poor mother! 

Mr. CrurksHannk’s Gold Coast of Africa is not 
strictly a book of travels. There is very little of 
personal narrative and adventure. It is, in fact, 
a complete and valuable treatise on the geography 
and topography of the Gold Coast, where he has 
lived for the last eighteen years, a history of the 
settlements, and the most minute account that 
has yet been given of the manners, customs, 


The little corpse is exhibited there, as 


tables and chairs were made of 
pine-wood—the latter with cane bottoms; and one | 


which made a | 


themselves. | 


My neighbours at last remarked the | 


who was dancing just then so | 


and they often continue dancing and | 


| interest. 
tance to the landing where their boat was waiting for | 
them, I passed a low- roofed house, in whose well-lit | 


| over; she was beyond recovery. My 


melancholy end, occupies a considerable space 
in the work, and will be read with most eager 
We extract a portion of it. 

DEATH OF L.E.L. 

I was at breakfast next morning with Mr. Topp, 
about nine o'clock, when a servant burst hurriedly 
into the room, and said, ** You are wanted in the fort, 
Mr. Maclean is dead!” Deeply shocked by this an- 
nouncement. we hastened to the castle, and found 
Mr. Swanzy, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Hutton, hurrying 
in the same direction. It was only on arriving at 
the gate that we found that it was J/rs. Maclean ‘who 
was wae This still more staggered us; for the state 
of Mr. Maclean’s health might have led to such a 
sudden event, but Mrs. Maclean the night before had 
been in perfect health. Never shall I forget the 


| horror-stricken expression of Mr. Maclean’s counte- 


nance. He appeared perfectly paralysed, and could 
seareely answer our eager questions. We entered the 
room, where all that was mortal of poor L.E.L. was 
stretched upon the bed. Dr. Cobbold rose up from a 
close examination of her face, and told us all was 
heart would 
not believe it. It seemed impossible that she, from 
whom I had parted not many hours ago so full ‘of life 
and energy, gr be so suddenly struck down. I 
seized her hand, and gazed upon herface. The ex- 
pression was calm and meaningless. Her eyes were 
open, fixed, and protruding. The chill of death was 
upon her. It was too true—her bright spirit had fled 
for ever. Oh! how desolating the blight which falls 
upon the heart at such a moment! For some time 
my thoughts could not take any shape orform. A 
dead weight seemed to press with a numbing power 
upon all my senses. I was first roused to the reality 
by observing Mr. Maclean. He had slid down upon 
a chair, and sat evidently unconscious of all that was 
passing around him. His crushed and woe-begone 
appearance deeply affected me. I went and raised 
him up, aud led him to his chamber. It was some 
time before any of us could think of what was to be 
done; but when we had somewhat recovered from 
the shock, it was determined that a coroner’s inquest 
should immediately be held. I went to announce 
this to Mr. Maclean. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “ for God's 
sake, yes; do everything that can throw any light 
upon this awful visitation.” 


This was a melancholy spectacle of the 
FUNERAL OF LE.L. 


In those warm latitudes interment follows death 
with a haste which often cruelly shocks the feeling. 
Mrs. Maclean was buried the same evening within 
the precincts of the castle. Mr. Topp read the funeral 
service, and the whole of the residents assisted at the 
solemn ceremony. The grave was lined with walls of 
brick and mortar, with an arch over the coffin. Soon 


| after the conclusion of the service, one of those heavy 


showers only known in tropical climates came on. 
All departed for their houses. I remained to see the 
arch completed. The bricklayers were obliged to get 


}a rT to protect them and their work from the 


rain. Night had come on before the paving-stones 
were all put down over the grave, and the workmen 
finished their business by torch light. How sadly 
yet does that night of gloom return to my remem- 
brance! How sad were then my thoughts, as, 
wrapped up in my cloak, I stood beside the grave of 
L. k. L., under that pitiless torrent of rain! I fancied 
what would be the thoughts of thousands in England, 
if they could see and know the meaning of that 
flickering Heht, of those busy workmen, and of that 
silent watcher! I thought of yesterday, when at the 


> . ° | same 2 f y Ses Ss > > 
whatever the feelings of her heart | S#™ time I was taking my se: it beside her at dinner ; 


and now, oh, how very, very sad the change! W hen 
all was finished, I proceeded to Mr. Maclean's cham- 
ber, and found him seeking consvlation—where alone 
it was to be found—in the pages of his Bible. His 
heart was too full to speak. He wrung my hand in 


| silence, and I left him. 


character, and superstitions of the Negroes. Mr. | 


Cruikshank discusses the entire 
slavery, with a mastery of the subject in all its 
bearings, such as is rarely found. Fetishism, the 
stupid and desrading superstition of the negro 
tribes, is treated at considerable length, and, for 
the first time, we are informed of the real my- 
thology, doctrines, tendencies, and characteristics 
of this strange form of religion. But, 

, he is of opinion that it could not be suddenly 


question of | 
. | tigation, was simply this : 


Of the cause of this sudden death, about which 
so many stories have been circulated, Mr. Cruik- 
shank expresses a confident opinion that it 
the result of a fit, with which, it seems, she had 
once before been seized in England. ‘The facts 
as elicited at the inquest were as follow: 

All that could be elicited upon the strictest inves- 
It appeared that she had 


| risen, and left her busband’s bed-room about seven 


| o'clock in the 
| dressing-room, 


| to the bed-room. 


morning, and proceeded to her own 
which was up a short flight of stairs, 
a separate door from that leading 

Before proceeding to dress, she had 


and entered by 


| occupied herself an hour and a half in writing letters. 


bad as it | 
| her to a store-room to fetch some pomatum. 


abolished with safety to the people, for it operates | 


| to keep them in some sort of check, through the 

| useful operation of fear. 

| the narrative is associated an interesting sketch | 

| of the progress and prospects of missionary en- 
terprise. 


Mr. Cruikshank was aequainted with L.E.L. 
Maclean), with whom he spent the evening 
before her death. His account of her, and of her | 


With this portion of | 


| was senseless. 


She then called her servant, Mrs. Bailey, and sent 
Mrs. 
Bailey was absent only a few minutes. When she 
returned, she found difficulty in opening the door, on 
account of a weight which appeared to be pressing 
against it. This she discovered to be the body of her 
mistress. She pushed it aside, and found that she 
She immediately called Mr. Maclean. 


Dr. Cobbold was sent for; but from the first moment 


| of the discovery of the body on the floor, there had 


not appeared any symptom of life. Mrs. Bailey 
| farther asserted that she found a small phial in the 
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hand of the deceased, which she removed and placed 
upon the toilet-table. Mrs. Maclean had appeared 
well when she sent her to fetch the pomatum. She 
had observed in her no appearance of unhappiness. 
Mr. Maclean stated, that his wife had left him about 
seven o’clock in the morning, and that he had never 
seen her again in life. When he was called to her 
dressing-room, he found her dead upon the floor. After 
some time, he observed a small phial upon the toilet- 
table, and asked Mrs. Bailey where it had come from. 


She told him that she had f 1it in Mrs Maclean’s | ° ‘ 
She se tpewshen act Fae sacred impart a desolate and lonesome feeling to the tra- 


This phial had contained Scheele’s preparation 
His wife had been in the habit of 


hand. 
of prussic acid. 


using it for severe fits or spasms, to which she was | 


subject. She had made use of it once on the passage 
from England to his knowledge. He was greatly 
averse to her having such a dangerous medicine, and 
wished to throw it overboard. She _ entreated 
him not to do so, as she must die without it. There 
had been no quarrel nor unkindness between him and 
his wife. Dr. Cobbold, who had been requested to 
make a post-mortem examination, did not consider it 
at all necessary to do so, as he felt persuaded she had 
died by prussic acid. He was led to this conclusion 
from the appearance of the eyes of the deceased ; and 
he believed he could detect the smell of the prussic 
acid about her person. My own evidence proved, 
that I had parted from Mr. and Mrs. Maclean ata very 
late hour on the evening before, and that they ap- 
peared then upon the happiest terms with each other. 


It seems that slavery is not held in such 
horror by the negroes as we who are born free- 
men are apt to suppose. The theory of their 
government is, that every person is born a slave ; 
that the father has an absolute right to sell the 
bodies of his children; they go into actual bond- 
age with perfect resignation as if it was their 
lot; even through marriage a free person would 
become a slave. Here is a sketch of the aspect 
of 

CAPE COAST CASTLE. 

The bulk of the European houses is on the west side 
of the main street. Their clean, whitewashed walls, 
with their green jalousies, lying irregularly along the 
brow and side of a gently swelling acclivity, and in- 
terspersed with the mud walls and dingy roofs of the 
native houses, have a_ pleasing and picturesque 
effect, when viewed from the sea. On the east side of 
the same street the native houses cluster all the way 
down an easy slope, straggle through a rugged, rocky 
hollow, and scramble irregularly up the side of a 
little hill, which there shuts in the town. Its north 
side is surmounted by another little round eminence 
springing abruptly out of the valley, and rising to a 
height oftwo hundred feet. A martello-tower, mount- 
ing twelve guns, built upon this rising ground, per- 
fectly commands the town and castle lying at its base, 


fi. Es Ret orp Peer 
its subject will be sufficiently indicated by its 





title:— 
THE RIVER CAMP. 

The location of our camp upon the river was very 
romantic, if the purpose to which it was devoted was 
not; and, for solitude, it might have suited Zimmer- 
man himself. The banks of the river were quite 
high, but did not rise at once or precipitously, bear- 
ing no resemblance to the bold bluff shores that 
confine nearly all southern rivers, and invariably 


veller ; seeming, as it were, to shut him out from the 
world by some new Chinese wall. The banks of the 
Upper San Jacinto, on the contrary, rise terrace upon 


terrace, one above and behind another, covered with 


| a thousand varieties of luxuriant plants and flowers, 
| and might compare favourably with the hanging 


gardens of the East. Above, upon the height, towered 
immense trees, indicating in their varieties the nature 
of the soil that gave them birth and fostered them. 


| Here a grove of majestic magnolias, that pierced the 


clouds with their heaven-aspiring shafts, announced 
the presence of a warm, sandy loam; there the 
funereal cypress, spreading widely and boldly its 
skeleton arms abroad, draped with festoons of the 
deadly moss,told that its roots were embedded in some 
moist swale or brake, at once the home of the mo- 
cassin and rattlesnake and the pasture of the wild 


| bee, who distils honey from the rank and noisome 


weeds that flourish, and the creaming pools of stag- 
nant water that abound there, and find a home in the 
vacant heart of some aged giant of the woods. Further 
down, a number of tall pines exhibited their dark 


| green pyramids in bold relief against the clear sky, 


and spoke of the barrenness of the land; while oppo- 
site, the luxuriant growth of cane, and the wild 
peach, announced, in a language very intelligi- 
ble to the land hunter, inexhaustible treasures 
beneath their feet. As far as the river was visible 
to us, the different varieties of trees bent their 
tops from the main bank, as if saluting the fair 
stream that was carelessly straying beneath their feet. 
Our camp was located in a bend, where the river 
spread out into a mimic bay. Some quarter of a mile 
above us it suddenly burst upon the sight, as seem- 
ingly in a great hurry it turned a very short corner; 
but perhaps finding that it had chanced upon a spot 
that was passing fair, or for some other reason not 
half as good, forgetting its haste, it moved along 
more gently, dallying with the banks, and scooping 
out a deep place, where it turned around for awhile 


| for all the world like a kitten chasing it tail, and 


and affords a most extensive view of the line of coast. | 


On another small eminence, to the west of the town, 
the Wesleyan establishment of house and schools, 
almost concealed from view among the trees, forms a 
beautiful and interesting feature in the scene, while 
the picture seems appropriately filled up by Fort 
Victoria, another small tower on the northwest, and 
farther inland. The south is bounded by the castle 
and the sea. Such is Cape Coast. It contains, per- 
haps, some six thousand inhabitants; but hemmed 
in as it is by its crescent of little hills, with the thick 
bush close upon its outskirts, it presents few traces of 
cultivation in its immediate vicinity. 


recreation. 
peans may be seen strolling along through the avenue 
of trees upon almost the only road in the country, 


distant about a quarter of a mile from the town, on 
its western side. Here they resort for a gulp of the 
cooling breeze of the evening. Some throw them- 
selves at length on the green sward on its margin, 
and gossip over the events of the day, happy if a 
late arrival from England has furnished them with 
some subject of interest respecting their native land. 
Others of a more active turn, the possessors of little 
yachting canoes of all varieties of rig, cheat them- 
selves into the belief that they are enjoying the plea- 
sures of a regatta, and contend with eagerness in their 
different sailing matches; and sooth to say, there is 
charm enough in such a scene to beguile an hour or 
two of a monotonous existence. 

Pumir Paxton is the nom de guerre of an 
American gentleman who travels for amusement, 
and jots down by the way whatever particularly 
attracts his attention. He does this with a light 
and skilful touch, hitting off a character or 
scene with a few bold and telling strokes of his 
pencil, and thus presents to his readers a more 
vivid conception of the objects he desires to con- 
vey than could be given by the most elaborated 
details; for in description something should 
always be left to the imagination of the hearer 
or reader. ‘The characteristics of Texan life— 
all hurry-scurry — an exaggeration even of 
American “ go-a-headedness,” — are admirably 


exhibited in this amusing volume, whose style 
’ 


y. Neither is it | 
well supplied with agreeable walks or other places of | 


As the sun begins to decline, the Euro- | cf A 7 
| tempers, and raising its voice, now hoarse and quar- 


| very majestic and dignified manner. 


then, as if tired of its fun, or—catching sight of our 
camp—ashamed, like some grave people, of being 
caught, engaged in a frolic, it spread itself out, and 
strolled by us with its hands in its pockets, and in a 
A few rods 
more, and a new idea entering its brain, or desirous of 
making up for lost time, off it hurried again at top 
speed, in a shallow way, but enjoying the best of 
spirits, kicking up quite a dust among the pebbles at 
its feet, as it rolled them merrily along, bringing the 
poor little fish that were endeavouring to get up in 
the world, to a stand-still—they, wagging their tails, 
and wondering what the deuce was the matter now ; 
and finally changing the merry roundelay that it had 


| been gaily trolling into a loud, boisterous, brawling 
| song, it dashed around another corner in a prodigious 


fury, breaking its head against a troublesome ledge of 
rocks that were lying in ambush on purpose to play it 
this scaly trick. It was now entirely lost to sight, 
but could be heard for quite a distance as it pursued 
its noisy way, evidently in anything but the best of 


| relsome, in bitter complaint of the ill treatment that 


leading toa salt pond, or small lake of salt water, | had received. 


In the exact centre of the aforesaid 
bend, a very pretty piece of sedge that skirted the 
shore in the form of a crescent, united the water and 


| the land; and immediately in its rear, but perhaps 


not more than one foot higher than the river, extended 


|a broad platform of hard sand, white as the snow 


will be sufficiently shown by a single extract, as | 


| The Giants of Patagonia. 





from heaven, and sparkling like frost gems upon a 
winter night. Some fifteen feet again above this, and 
joined to it by a gradual and easy slope, was another 
flat of similar material, forming a small but perfect 
piece of tableland. Upon the latter did we pitch our 
tent in the wilderness. 


London: Ingram, 

Cooke, and Co. 1852. 

“ As tall as a Patagonian” is an ethnological 
fact which has passed into a proverb; but there 
has hitherto been very little popular information 
respecting the extraordinary savages whose pro- 
portions are thus distinguished. 

The immense district of Patagonia and the 
Island of Tierra del Fuego, extending through 
the last fifteen degrees of south latitude occupied 
by Southern America, is an almost unknown land 
to Europeans. It was first observed by Magellan 
in 1519, while discovering the straits which bear 
his name. When Le Maire headed an expedition 
to discover another passage into the Atlantic, he 
landed upon the shores of Patagonia, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing a young “giant,” whom he 


intended to bring over to Holland, thinking to 
make money by his exhibition. Nature, how- 
ever, baffled the cupidity of the speculator ; as 
they approached the equator the unusual warmth 
affected the poor giant very severely, and he died 
before they crossed the line. All that has hitherto 
been known of the Patagonian Indians is that 


| they are a wild, untractable, treacherous, and 


cruel race of savages—of powerful, gigantic 
frames, but of no remarkable personal bravery. 
Their courage, indeed, resembles very much in 
kind that of the lower Irish: in numbers they 
will commit any atrocity ; but single-handed they 
lose all resolution. Several tragical stories are 
to be found among the annals of the sea, telling 
of unhappy mariners who had fallen into the 
unsparing hands of these ruthless savages, and 
met with most treacherous and cruel deaths. 
About four years ago the British brig Avon, 
under the command of Captain Eaton, fell into 
the hands of the Patagonians in the Santa Cruz 
river. Under pretence of friendship and a desire 
for commerce, they obtained access to the vessel, 
stabbed the captain to the heart, murdered a 
boy, severely wounded some others of the crew, 
and then proceeded to plunder the cargo. Such 
has been the nature of our previous information 
with regard to the inhabitants of Patagonia. 
The evidence given in this little volume has a 
similar tendency ; it is given by Captain Bourne, 
an English sailor, who from the Ist of May to 
the 7th of August, 1849 (a period of fourteen 
weeks), was a captive among them; but who, by 
the blessing of Providence and the exercise of 
great perseverance, courage, and skill, succeeded 
in effecting his escape, and survives to tell the 
story of his captivity and sufferings. 

Captain Bourne was one of a party of twenty- 
five who sailed from the port of New Bedford for 
California, during the very first stage of the gold 
fever. After coasting South America it was 
resolved to avoid the delays and dangers incident 
to doubling the Cape by attempting the passage 
of the Straits of Magellan. On the Ist of May 
1849 a landing party, headed by Bourne, went 
on shore to purchase, if possible, some provisions. 
They were speedily surrounded by a tribe of 
Patagonian savages, who held out tempting offers 
of eggs, fowls, and beef, at their village, which 
they represented as being “a little way from 
shore.” Bourne’s men, ignorant of the treache- 
rous character of the Indians, were easily tempted 
by the alluring prospect, in spite of the com- 
mands, entreaties, and warnings of their leader, 
who was perfectly well informed of the nature of 
the people with whom he had to deal. The end of 
the business may be easily foreseen : when the 
savages had got the Europeans into their power, 
they captured Bourne, and permitted the others 
to regain the vessel, in order that ransom might 
be offered for their prisoner. Ransom came, but 
hoping to get more, they took it without setting 
their prize at liberty. Inthe night a gale arose, 
the vessel either went to pieces or was driven 
seaward (for we have no subsequent account of 
her), and Bourne remained for fourteen weeks a 
prisoner among the Patagonians. Living in the 
momentary danger of death, deprived of the com- 
forts, even the necessaries of civilisation, these 
fourteen weeks were weeks of agony, discomfort, 
and suspense, such as scarcely could be paralleled. 
He continued, however, to preserve enough pre- 
sence of mind to make some very interesting 
observations upon the character and habits of the 
extraordinary people among whom it was his lot 
to be. 

Patagonia appears to be a bleak, barren, and 
desolate land, beyond all description or concep- 
tion; of an unfertile dreariness ‘only to be 
appreciated by being seen.” The vegetation is 
scant and sparse, consisting mainly of coarse 
wiry grass and low underwood ; nor is this to be 
wondered at when we find that streams of fresh 
water are of rare occurrence, the natives, for the 
most part, drinking brackish water out of stag- 
nant pools. For animal life, there is the guanaco, 
a sort of lama, not unlike the camelopard; this 
animal is found in innumerable herds, and is 
hunted by the Indians with the lariat. The flesh 
of the guanaco is the staple food of the Patago- 
nian. ‘The cougar, or “ American lion,” is also 
to be found, a beautiful but ferocious creature ; 
skunks and foxes are also common, and are both 
eaten for food; mice are innumerable. Of birds 
there are the condor, and the cassowary, the flesh 
of which is tender and sweet, and much prized by 
the Indians. The climate is the cold 
intense, and the squalls which vex the straits of 
Magellan rise almost to the strength of hurri- 
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canes. The Patagonians themselves are thus | 
described by Captain Bourne:— 
THE PATAGONIANS. 

In person they are large; on first sight they | 
appear absolutely gigantic. They are taller than any | 
other race I have seen, though it is impossible to give 
any accurate description. The only standard of mea- 
surement I had was my own height, which is about 
five feet ten inches. I could stand very easily under 
the arms of many of them, and all the men were at 
least a head taller than myself. Their average 
height, I should think, is nearly six and a half feet, and 
there were specimens that could have been little less 
than seven feet high. They have broad shoulders, 
full and well-developed chests, frames muscular and 
finely proportioned, the whole figure and air making 
an impression like that which the first view of the 
sons of Anak is recorded to have made on the chil- 
dren of Israel. They exhibit enormous strength, 
whenever they are sufficiently aroused to shake off 
their constitutional laziness and exert it. Their 
countenances are generally stupid, but, on closer in- 
spection, there is a gleam of low cunning that flashes 
through this dull mask, and is increasingly discernible 
on acquaintance with them; when excited, or en- 
gaged in any earnest business that calls their faculties 
into full exercise, their features light up with unex- 
pected intelligence and animation. They are almost 
as imitative as monkeys, and are all great liars; 
falsehood is universal and inveterate with men, 
women, and children. The youngest seem to inherit 
the taint, and vie with the oldest in displaying it. 
The detection of a falsehood gives them no shame or 
uneasiness. To these traits should be added a tho- 
rough-paced treachery, and, what might seem rather 
inconsistent with their other qualities, a large share of 
vanity, and an immoderate love of praise. They are 
excessively filthy in their personal habits. The 
women are proportionately smaller than the men, and 
rather inclined to embonpoint. The old chief had 
four wives, though he had probably never heard of 
Mahomet or his domestic laws. The rest of the tribe 
had only one wife a piece. The women erect the 
wigwams, provide fuel, and cook,—if the operation 
should be dignified with that name,—in short, all the 
drudgery falls to their lot. 

Captain Bourne further testifies of them, that, 
in spite of their great muscular strength, they 
are arrant cowards. “They always select night 
to inflict injuries ; never meet an enemy in open 
combat whom they can stab from behind, or 
despatch in the dark; and when obliged to attack 
by day, always do so in large numbers.” Al- 
though superstitious, they have no idea of a 
Supreme Being, or to any superior powers having 
personal attributes. He believes them to be 
cannibals, and says, that they are to the utmost 
degree immoral. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

During the time he stayed among them, 
Captain Bourne had opportunity for observing 
Patagonian life in all its phases, and not the 
least amusing of them is an account which he 
gives of a Patagonian courtship and marriage. 
The suitor presented himself one evening outside 
the tent of the old chief by whom Bourne had 
been captured, and who happened to be the | 
father of the desired fair one. His manner of 
recommending himself to the father was odd 
enough. He began by promising to steal plenty 
of horses, and to give the woman plenty of 
grease; vaunting of himself that he was a good 
hunter and a good thief. 


These high titles to consideration did not seem to 


be admitted by the party they were offered to conci- | 


liate ; on the contrary, the chief pronounced him a 
sleepy mink-skin ofa fellow,—no thief at all; one that 
would never own a horse in the world. The sup- 
pliant, as a last resort, appealed to the fair one herself, 
begging her to smile on his suit, and assuring her, 
with marked emphasis, that, if successful in his aspir- 
ations, he would give her plenty of grease. At this 
last argument she wasunable to resist any longer, but 
entreated her father to sanction their union. But the 
hard-hearted parent, not at all mollified by this appeal | 
from his decision to an inferior tribunal, broke out in a 
towering passion, and poured forth a torrent of abuse. 
The mother here interposed, and besought him not to 
be angry with the young folks, but to deal more 
gently and considerately with them. She even 
hinted that he might have done injustice to the | 
youngman. He might turn out a smarter man than | 
he had credit for. He might—who knew ?—make a 
fine chief yet, possess plenty of horses, and prove a | 
highly eligible match for their daughter. The old 
fellow had been (for him) quite moderate, but this was 
too much. His rage completely mastered him. He 
rose up, seized the pappoose’s cradle, and hurled it | 
violently out of doors, and the other chattels apper- 
taining to his daughter went after it in rapid succes- 
sion. He then ordered her to follow her goods in- | 
stanter, with which benediction she departed, respond- 
ing with a smile of satisfaction, doubtless antici- 
pating the promised luxuries of her new home, the 
vision of which, through the present tempest, fortified ' 





her mind against its worst perils. Leaving the lodge, 
she gathered up her scattered effects, and, accompa- 
nied by her mother, the bridal party disappeared. 


| Early the next morning the old chief went to the 


lodge of the newly-married pair, and had along chat 
with them. They thought him rather severe upon 
| them at first ; but after a good deal of diplomacy, a 
better understanding was brought about. The young 
people could hardly get over a sense of the indignities 
they had received, but in the course of the day they 
returned, bag and baggage, to the old chief's tent, 
and made it their permanent abode. 

We do these things in a more decorous fashion 
certainly ; but it cannot be denied that many a 
marriage has occurred, even among the natives 
of Belgravia, in which the ceremony has been 
preceded by a similar display of parental anger, 
and has been followed by just the same sort of 
reconciliation. 

The discovery that their captive had a watch 
in his possession appears to have exercised a 
strange influence over these simple savages, for 
it is needless to say that the use of so complicated 
a piece of mechanism completely nonplussed 
them. Captain Bourne was compelled to act as 
showman to his own watch. 


THE SAVAGES LISTENING TO A WATCH. 

I was ordered to take it down and hold it to the 
ears of all the visitors to the lodge. Forty times a day 
it had to come down for this purpose, till I got so 
tired of my showman’s duty that I wished the watch 
in the bottom of the sea. The Indians, as they lis- 
tened to its vibrations, would stand in every attitude 
of silent amazement, their eyes dilated, their counte- 
nances lighted up in every feature with delighted 
wonder, and then break out in a roar of of hoarse 
laughter, the tone of which strangely contrasted with 
the infantile simplicity of their demeanour. The 
business was dreadfully annoying, and yet it was 
plain that a new and almost unbounded power affect- 
ing my destiny was hidden in that little machine. It 
had captivated the chief, and struck an awe over the 
tribe like the rod of an enchanter. 

The possession of the “ ticking-machine” gave 
the Indians such an exalted notion of their cap- 
tive’s scientific powers, that they persuaded 
themselves that he must be a “medicine-man,” 
and it was consequently not long before he was 
peremptorily called upon to cure a widowed 
squaw who was sick. In his treatment of this 
case, it cannot be denied that the captain dis- 
played more good sense than is to be found in 
many more pretentious gentlemen of the medical 
profession. He observed that the good lady was 
very dirty, so he prescribed that she should be 
washed; an unwonted operation, which had the 
desired effect of restoring her to perfect health. 

At length the Indians, in the hope of getting 
some ransom for their captive, conducted him to 
a colony of Europeans, on Sea Lion Island in the 
mouth of the Santa Cruz. This settlement, 
which they called “ Holland,” is a guano factory, 
established by a Captain White, and, in all pro- 
| bability, is still in existence. The Indians 
| evidently intended to use Captain Bourne as a 





| decoy to obtain, as they had done before, rum and 
| tobacco, if not more captives. In this, however, 
| they were deceived; Captain Bourne, forewarned 
| as totheir tactics, was this time forearmed, and 
| took advantage of an opportunity which presented 
itself of escaping from his guards and swimming 
to a boat belonging to the settlement. He was 
| most hospitably received by his countrymen, and 
|soon afterwards a whaling vessel from the 
| Falkland isles happening to call at the island, 
afforded him an opportunity of leaving Patagonia, 
of which, as we may easily imagine, he was not 
sorry to avail himself. Captain Bourne gives a 
| plain and unaffected but interesting account of 
| these strange and unprecedented adventures. He 
| tells his tale in that unvarnished language of 
| truth, which excludes all suspicion that he is 
romancing ; and is not slow to return his heartfelt 


| . . 
| thanks to an all-seeing Providence for the pro- 


tection so marvellously extended to him in his 
hour of need. 

Infinitely more melancholy, but not less inter- 
esting, is the dreadful account subjoined of those 
unfortunate missionaries, whose fate upon the 


| shores of Patagonia was discovered only a few 


months back, and by its publication in the news- 


| papers thrilled with horror every heart in this 
| kingdom. <A few years ago, a Patagonian Mission 


Society was formed at Bristol, and sent ont a 
party from Liverpool, in September 1850, for the 


| purpose of diffusing among “those roving clans 


and fierce barbarians the benefits of knowledge 
and the blessings of religion.” Th? party con- 
sisted of Commander A. F. Gardiner, Thomas 


| Maidment and Williams, catechists, and five men. 


They proceeded to Picton Island, Tierra del Fuego, 
. ? so“ 





| in the Ocean Queen, a vessel bound for California. 


In the middle of December 1850 the mission 
landed and separated from the vessel in two.boats, 
one an open boat and the other decked. The cha- 
racter of the provision made for the necessities of 
the voyage and the exigenees of that severe and 
desolate climate may be estimated from the fact 
that, on overhauling their stores after the Ocean 
Queen had left them, they found that they had 
exactly a flask and a half of gunpowder; these 
good men, however, betook themselves to prayer, 
and proceeded bravely with the object of their 
mission. What they saw, however, of the people 
whom they were sent to civilise, was not very en- 
couraging, for we read that upon their first meet- 
ing “ the natives alarmed them much, and they 
were apprehensive of an attack.” Afterwards they 
met with a large body of natives, who presented so 
formidable an appearance, that it was considered 
wise to avoid them; so they made towards 
Spaniard’s Harbour, and discovered a river which 
they named Cook’s River, “in remembrance of 
the Christian lady who had been so great a bene- 
factress to the missionary cause.” And now it 
was the very middle of an intense Patagonian 
winter ; the cold was beyond all conception, and 
the hurricanes raging frightfully. ‘They took 
shelter in a cavern; but, poor fellows, this was no 
shelter against rheumatism. ‘Totally unfit for 
such a climate, they soon fell victims to it, and, 
after a few months of lingering struggle against 
famine and disease, they died one by one. On the 
28th of June one of the boatmen died, and on the 
8th of July we find that their stock of provisions 
consisted of “ one pound of salt pork, one pint of 
peas, nearly one pound of tea (damaged by salt 
water), six ounces of the fish picked up on the 
beach, two cakes of chocolate, and two mice.” This 
slender stock, with the mussels they picked up on 
the shore, was all that was left for the sustenance 
of the six survivors. On the 6th of September 
Commander Gardiner writes in his journal that 
he had not tasted food for five days (the poor 
gentleman was then fifty-six years of age), that 
Mr. Maidment was probably dead, that two more 
boatmen had been buried, and that no others were 
alive besides himself, Mr. Williams, and one of 
the boatmen. The following affecting note, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Williams, was discovered in the 
cavern where his bones were found :; 


My dear Mr. Williams,—The Lord has seen fit to 
call home another of our little company. Our dear 
departed brother left the boat on Tuesday afternoon,. 
and has not since returned; doubtless he is in the 

resence of his Redeemer, whom he served faithfully. 
ret a little while, and though . . .. . the: 
Almighty to sing the praises . . . . throne. I 
neither hunger nor thirst, though . . days without 
ned. . 2 Maidment’s kindness tome.. . . 
heaven.—Your affectionate brother Christ, 

(Signed) ALLEN F, GARDINER. 

Sept. 6, 1851. 

These dreadful records were discovered by 
Captain Moorshed, of H. M. 8. Dido, who was. 
sent out to search for them, and discovered un- 
mistakeable evidence that they had all miserably 
perished of cold, sickness, and starvation. 

Now we have nothing to say against the laud- 
able desire which prompted benevolent people to 
devise a plan for diffusing the blessings of Chris- 
tianity among heathen and uncultivated people, 
far less against the brave and loyal spirit which 
inspired these martyrs in their long and fearful 
struggle with the destroyer; but we do think 
that before precious lives are hazarded in schemes 
like this several questions should be first asked 
and satisfactorily answered. Is the end in view 
possible? Is it readily practicable? and lastly, 
Are the chances of success sufficiently encou- 
raging to warrant so terrible a risk? We have 
no hesitation in answering that in this case they 
were not. Civilisation, to be victorious over 
such savages, must be preceded by the sword. 
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Lire in a farmhouse is the new mine opened by | interesting. But at almost every page the con- 


the author of Adelaide Lindsay in this novel, and 
she has worked it delightfully and well. With 
quiet keen observation, she has noted the home 
history of a household in the country, its cares, 


sciousness is forced upon the reader that an 


imposition is being attempted upon him; that it | 


| is not a real autobiography; that the ideas are 


joys, loves, jealousies, hates, factions, and affec- | 


tions, and marked the manner of its speech, and 


the current of its thoughts; and these she has | 


faithfully reproduced in many of the scenes 
depicted in the novel before us. But then they 
are not the story of the book, but only the region 


through which it winds its tortuous way, and | 


the materials, human and inanimate, of which the 
plot is woven. The Longwoods are a country 
family of reduced fortunes. The father, formerly 
an M.P., was compelled to sell his acres, and 
settle down on the remnant of his estate, in one 
of his own farmhouses, with two sons and two 
daughters, over whom Aunt Dorothy plays the 
part of mother. He dies broken-hearted, leaving 
the small remnant of his property equally among 
them, but under the charge of the eldest son, who 
is an idle dog, neglecting everything, and permit- 
ting his brother to follow a sort of wild life about 
the neighbourhood. In due time both fall in love, 
of course; the elder with a vulgar woman, 
who regularly inveigles him into marriage; the 


younger with a pretty girl, much beneath him in | 


station. The appearance upon the stage of the 


elder brother’s wife, assuming the airs of autho- | 
rity, dislocates the household, drives away the | 
aunt in disgust and despair, and is the source of | 


continual quarrel between the two girls, over 
whom she tyrannises. She endeavours to bring 
about a match between one of the girls anda 
cousin of her own, who hates the girl he is suing, 
and sues because he hates, to gratify his revenge, 
knowing that she hates him; and this opposition 
of feeling and action is the dramatic portion of 
the novel, and is very finely sustained. She con- 
sents at last, driven to it by a plot that is 
certainly too melodramatic for the generally 
common-sense character of the work. Her 
brother is imprisoned, charged with having shot 
at a gamekeeper: the suitor promises to effeet 
his escape if she will marry him. To save her 
brother she yields. The preparations for the 
marriage proceed. She is in a state of despair 
and agony. The wedding-day arrives. The 
torture is wrought to the highest pitch, when 
the novelist comes to the rescue with an incident 
also somewhat improbable: just when the ab- 
horred bridegroom is expected in person, news 
arrives that he has been shot by an angry father, 
whose daughter he had seduced and deserted. 
Such is an outline of a story whose worth lies in 
the telling. There is an easy grace in the writing 
which very much pleases the reader, who will 
find its merits to be far superior to those of most 
of the novels that invite his eye in the advertise- 
ments at this season. 

There has been a fashion of late for writing 
fictions, not as such, but in the form of harmless 
forgeries, representing them to be the veritable 
records, reminiscences, or autobiographies of per- 
sons who are supposed to have existed in some 
past period of our history. To carry out the 
illusion, an attempt is made to mimic the lan- 
guage and style of the times in which the writer 
is assumed to have flourished. But, however 
perfectly this is done, there is one important part 
of the process of imitation which is never suc- 
cessfully accomplished—the author cannot imitate 
the thoughts of a past age. In this they always 
betray themselves. The hands are Ksau’s, but 
the voice is Jacob’s. The reason is obvious. Our 
thoughts are the reflex of the objects and ideas 
with which we are surrounded. We can no 
more assume the thoughts of another age than we 
can put on its features. Hence we find in all 
these fictions that the ideas are of the 19th cen- 
tury, while the forms are of the 16th, or some 
other era. Hence also their general failure to 
please. The discrepancy annoys the reader; for it 
destroys the illusion which is the principal charm 
of fiction. Reading a novel which is avowedly a 
narrative by a writer of this time of events that 
occurred in a past time, we are informed of the 
fact, and there is no sense of imposition ; but 
when there is the pretence of bona fides, and we 
are asked to believe in an imposition, we are 
vexed to be reminded in every page that it is 
only an imposition and a sham, and we throw 
down the book with a mixture of disgust and 
indignation. 

The Diary of Martha Baliol is one of these 
works. It would be a very interesting book if it 
did not pretend to be what it is not; for it is 
extremely well writter, and the story is deeply 








of his own time; and that a story which would 
have been extremely attractive, if told as a nar- 
rative of past events, is marred by an unsuccess- 
ful endeavour to pass it off as the record of a 
contemporary. The author is capable of writing 
so good a romance of his own, that we recommend 
him to abandon the attempt to pass off his clever 
fictions as those of another. 

Frank Merryweather is one of those many novels 


| flowing from the press in an almost continuous 
stream, of which it is difficult for the reviewer to | 


say anything either in praise or censure. ‘Their 
characteristic is an intensity of commonplace; an 


|entire absence of novelty in plot, personage, 


treatment, and style. They are only repetitions 
of incidents and characters already a thousand 
times repeated; the incidents are known to every 
reader by heart. There is nothing to surprise, or 
excite, or amuse, or attract. At the same time 
there is nothing so bad as to call for positive cen- 
sure. The composition is not faulty, except in 
the absence of actual worth. 


is a superabundance of epithets, an expansion of 
trifles, that is more tedious and repulsive than 


would be occasional sins against syntax, if beneath | 


them we could trace original thoughts or even a 
little spirit in the telling of an old tale. 

This is precisely the objection we have to Frank 
Merryweather. Mr. Young is not an author in the 
proper sense of that term. He works up old 
materials with some skill, but he cannot construct 
for himself either a new plot or new personages. 
Every incident in this novel has been introduced 
in other novels times beyond number. We could 


| point to the original of every character he has 


brought upon the stage. Nevertheless, he writes 
with facility and a certain graceful ease, that 


makes him rather an agreeable teller of a tale, | 
| even though it be not new. 


To the Aabitués of the 
Circulating Library he will be tedious; but by 
those newly entering upon the fields of fiction he 
may be read with pleasure perhaps, because they 
will not recognize in his book old friends with a 
new face. 

It is otherwise with Emre Cartrn’s Events 
of a Year. Here all is new and original, intro- 


ducing us to a strange land, strange people, and | 


strange incidents; copied, however, faithfully 
from the life, and not echoes of other books, 
caught up faintly and imperfectly. Emilie Carlen 
has become almost as popular in England as Miss 
Bremer. She belongs to the same school of 
novelists, painters of domestic life and home 
scenes, but tinging them with somewhat more of 
romance than is actually found in this hum-drum 
world. Emilie Carlen adds to these attractions a 
poetical temperament, that ever and anon ex- 
hibits itself in bursts of description or sentiment, 
which, though in the shape of prose, are, in truth, 
fine utterances of poetry. 


fashion with novelists, who began with a cata- 
logue of the features, form, dress, and mental 
qualities of their hero and heroine ; but these are 
rather left by Emilie Carlen to be gathered from 
the sayings and doings of the persons who take 
parts in the drama. We learn to know them, as 
we do our acquaintances in real life, by degrees, 
as circumstances reveal them to us. May not 
this be the charm which has attracted so much 
regard to the Swedish novels, and made us feel 
that they are so natural ? 
Events of a Year has a charm which wins the 
reader who opens it to go on to the very last page. 
The interest never pauses. 
adding to the circle of our acquaintances a new 


group, with the common feelings and failings of | 


humanity, but with manners differing from our 
own; we come to love some, to dislike others, to 
share their sympathies, and to be interested even 
in their weaknesses. We cordially recommend 
this novel to all our readers, not only as clever 
and amusing, but as wholesome and instructive. 
It does not point a moral, but it conveys one 


silently: the lesson is gathered insensibly by the | 


reader, and therefore is likely to be more firmly 
remembered, ‘The translation has been ably 
executed. 

A picture of real life need not represent its 
inanities; a dialogue, to be natural, need not re- 
peat all the platitudes and common-places of an 
ordinary conversation of acquaintances who meet 
accidentally, and amuse themselves with chat. 


The grammar is | 
unexceptionable; the language correct. But there | 


In the sketching of | 
character, there is not the usual regular sitting | 
and drawing at full length at the outset, once the | 


Certain it is that the | 


We feel that we are | 


| judge his mettle or his endurance. 


| This is the mistake into which the author of The 
Life of a Collegian has fallen. Half his book is 
occupied with conversations that are certainly 
very real—that is to say, just what ordinary 
| people do talk about, but which, nevertheless, will 
not bear to be transplanted into a novel and put 
into print, where its dreariness and emptiness 
become so apparent. This fault has spoiled what 
would otherwise have been an interesting novel ; 
for the plot is well conceived, and the characters 
are well designed. As it is, the Life of a Collegian 
does not rise above the average of the libraries. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. New Illustrated Edition. Edin- 
burgh: A and C. Black. 

Tuts superb edition of the most successful book pub- 
lished in our age is entitled to a separate notice. It 
is a magnificent specimen of the combined arts of the 
printer, the engraver, and the bookbinder. The typo- 
graphy is perfect; the paper of the finest quality; the 
engravings numerous and excellent, from original 
drawings by the best artists; and it is encased in a 
cover of purple and gold, so that it will be an orna- 
ment to the drawing-room table, and a tempting 
volume for prize or present. 





Mrs. Jones, of Pantglas, has sent us a handsomely 
printed volume, entitled, very romantically, Scattered 
| Leaves; or, Twilight Trifles. It consists of three 
tales, “The Welsh Living;” “ The Bracelet ;” and 
“The Lottery;” of which the first is the longest, 
the second the most interesting, the third the best 
written. Mrs. Jones writes with much spirit; an@ 
her three tales are of sufficient interest to be read for 
the cause of charity to which they are devoted. 
A new edition, improved and illustrated, has just 
appeared of Marta Hack’s Winter Evenings; or, 
Tales for Travellers: (A. Hall and Co.) It conveys 
information in the form of an attractive fiction, and 
should be placed in the hands of young persons, who 
will relish the story and remember the facts in natural 
history, geography, and other branches of science 
which are thus immediately taught.——To the “ Rail- 
way Library” there has been added a new fiction of 
Mrs. MAILLARD’s, entitled Compulsory Marriage. It is 
clever and interesting, having a touch of the romantic, 
which always was and always will be attractive. 
The new volume of Bohn’s “ Standard Library” 
continues the complete collection of Miss BreEMER’s 
works, as translated by Mary Howirr. This volume 
contains “The Home,” and “ Strife and Peace.” It 
is wonderfully cheap. The thirteenth volume of 
the Library Edition of the Waverley Novels contains 
“The Pirate” entire, with all the author’s Notes and 
Introduction, and two fine steel engravings. The 
typography of this edition is beautiful, and its size 
and clearness will particularly recommend it to those 
who like bold print, or whose eyes will not permit 
them to pore over small type. 

















POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Poems. By ALEXANDER SuitH. London: Bogue. 
Tue name of Situ, which Byron styled “ immor- 
tal,” as the readiest mode of making it ludicrous 
and contemptible, is by no means so insignificant 
as the patrician poet would have the world believe. 
We do not cherish such a decided and uncon- 
querable hatred of short names as the Spaniards, 
who find it hard to associate a monosyllabic name 
with heroic deeds, or intellectual supremacy, but 
| we cannot help thinking Wilkes right when he 
| declared that “ there is something in names which 
| one cannot help feeling.” This something, like 

many things which taste rejects or approves, is, 
for the most part, inexplicable. Whether Smith 
is euphonious or unmeaningly concise is now of 
little moment, since large men have maintained 
this small name, and made it deeply legible on the 
annals of literature. It is scarcely necessary 
that we should refer to each distinguished indi- 
vidual of the family, from learned and sagacious 
Dr. Adam, who gave society the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” to the more mercurial Albert who 
pockets the wealth of Mont Blanc. Our business 
is exclusively with the youngest and freshest of 


| the name renowned—one who has started for 
| poetic fame, like an untried charger in a battle, 


full of lusty life, and caparisoned with more than 
Eastern richness and colour, but as yet so new in 
the shock and contest, that we cannot correctly 
Alexander 
Smith is a fact, a living action, by far too impos- 
ing and ample to be unrecognised. The most 
supercilious critic may scorn him, grind him 


| under his iron heel, but he dare not pass him as a 


thing unnoticed and unnoticeable. There are 
some writers who enforce the critic’s attention, 
and Alexander Smith is among that rare number. 
In the remarks we have to offer on this new poet, 
we shall entirely set aside the fact that im our 
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columns he first challenged the judgment of the | heather and the breezy hill-tops. We feel that | 


public. The pride and pleasure with which we 
introduced a young and gifted poet’s compositions 
remain with us still; but we have to decide now | 
on the merits of a book, and decide in a public 
way, whereas before we could venture no further 
than to offer a private opinion on a private manu- 
script. We know not Alexander Smith here, save | 
as one who comes up for judgment among a | 
crowd of authors, easily distinguishable by his 
broad and naked shoulders shining above his 
companions, and his brow more skyward than 
theirs. 

A great poet’s completeness does not lie in the 
belief that poetry is an essential, a necessary 
means to man’s happiness and morals, nor in the 
courage which dares to be individual; but this | 
belief and this courage help to make a poet entire. 
These are prominent in Alexander Smith; they | 
are the pedestals on which rise the beautiful | 
columns of his thoughts, having their capitals 
luscious with pendent fruit, and lustrous with 
leaves, such as are kept green and golden with | 
eternal summer. The one most forward feature 
of this poet is his fervid imagination. We are | 
now simply explaining the source of the poet’s 
rushing melodies, not debating the quality of his 
ornaments. First, then, his conception of poetry 
is grand—grander even than his published per- 
formance; and that, like sunbeams in a clear noon 
of July, is tremulous with beauty. More than 
common stress is laid on the poet and his positive 
value. He it is who is designed by heaven “ to 
find the quickest passage to the heart,” grappling 
with the questions of all time, and wringing from 
them their meanings. He it is who must so- 
lemnly converse with the “dead past,” and pierce 
the mystic veil of the future. He it is who must 
teach true greatness in “loving mankind, not 
peoples.” He it is who gives men divine glimpses. 


As when, upon a racking night, the wind 
Draws the pale curtains of the vapoury clouds, 
And shows those wonderful, mysterious voids, 
Throbbing with stars like pulses. 


Here, then, is solid groundwork for Alexander | 
Smith’s earnestness. With him there is ever an 
object, an aim, and before him the light of faith 
shines like a pillar of fire. A poet’s path to fame 
is not unlike the journey of the Israelites—long 
and wearisome, needing a heavenly guide and the 
highest earthly motive. The next essential, 
courage, Alexander Smith has in a preeminent | 
degree. He is the least conventional of modern | 
poets; the least disposed to clip and mutilate his 
passages to suit the miserable prudery which 
would garnish Venus with petticoats, and make 
Moses and Son the outfitters of Apollo. Literary | 
cant does not grow formidable only because it 
becomes more and more contemptible—no greater 
proof of which can exist than that the thoughts 
and expressions of Alexander Smith have been 
termed “ free.” 

If freedem of speech means the act of letting 
nature speak with her most spontaneous tongue; 
if it is lax to let the unfrosted emotions flow 
amply forth from the deep heart of youth, then | 
assuredly this new poet comes under the lash of 
quasi-prudential critics. How much real beauty | 
would be crushed, how much fragrance with- 
drawn, if some stolid commentator, for discreet 
motives, took the pains to moderate the ardour of | 
the following exquisite lines ? 

To bring him to my feet, to kiss my hand, 

Had 1 itin my gift I'd give the wor'd, 

Its panting fire-heart, diamonds, veins of gold; 

Its rich strands, oceans, belts of cedar’d hills, 
Whence summer smells are struck by all the winds, 
But whether I might lance him through the brain 
With a proud look,—or whether sternly kill 

Him with a single deadly word of scorn,— 

Or whether yield me up, 

And sink all tears and weakness in h's arms, 

And strike him blind with a strong shcck of joy— 
Alas! I feel I could do each and all. 

I will be kind when next he brings me flowers, 
Pluck'd from the shining forehead of the morn, 

Ere they have oped their rich cores to the bee. 

His wild heart with a ringlet will I chain, 

And o’er him I will lean me like a heaven, 

And feed him with sweet looks and dew-soft words, 
And beauty that might make a monarch pale, 
And thrill him to the heart’s core with a touch ; 
Smile him to Paradise at close of eve, 

To hang upon my lips in silver dreams. 

We are pleased to think that while this poet 
has sufficient delicacy not to be vulgar, he has 
the rare manliness to be free. Our hope of him 
lies in his intensity, in the very eagerness of his 
youth, in the riot of his warm fancies. Where 
these qualities are wanting in the youth of a 
poet, there is little or nothing to predicate a | 
vigorous manhood. Wandering through the 
poems before us is like rambling over the purple 





| life’s seriousness. 


all around is fresh, natural, and unconstrained. 
Alexander Smith’s grand theme is love, about 

which he ever sings—ever like the eternal mur- 

mur of the sea from which he gathers illustrations 


as eagerly and anxiously as a child gathers shells | t 
| poet, scarcely to any whose sweet voice has been 


from its strand. In this place we may remark 


that the poet’s chief objects of regard, and his | 


chief objects of illustration, are the moon, the 
stars, and the sea. This fact by some may be 
asserted as a proof that the poet is narrow and 
circumscribed, whereas it proves nothing more 


| than that certain prominent beauties have en- | 


chained the first love of a young and impressible 


poet. What should we gain by stringing the | 
in numeral | 
lines, in order to show how many times Alexander | 
| is not so prodigal and accumulated as Shelley’s, 


words “moon,” “star,” and “sea,” 


Smith uses these beautiful appellatives? With 


broader experience, and more inclusive observa- | 
tion, these pet terms will dissolve into the main | 
body of beauties ; but we should be loth to lose | 


them now from his morning burst of song. He 
has really wrung so much meaning and eloquence 


from the dread sea and the silver throbbing stars, | 


that his iteration of their solemn names breeds 
no indifference. Here there is power—a positive 


power, having the ability to sustain itself under | 


the most trying circumstances. 


There is more than promise in Alexander | 
Smith’s volume ; there are some real, substan- | 
| mere shawls. 
| may be a source of power in a poet, but not un- 
| frequently it is an inconvenience. 


tive forms. Were we to say that every form is 
perfect, that it presents no angularities, no 
crudities, would be to insist that the intellect 


needs no education, that intuition is capable of | 
| supplying the place of experience, which is con- | 
| trary to the teachings of nature, and is disproved 


by the history of great poets. That there is 
little or no argument in the poems under notice 


is but natural to youth, impatient to show the | 
| fiery rush of feelings, not to exhibit the slower 


process by which feeling accumulates force and 


| fire. There can hardly be said to be coherency 
in the opening poem, A Life Drama: it is the | 

| intoxication of successive raptures, sustained by 
the rapid force of the poet. Strictly speaking, it | 


cannot be called a life drama ; it is the melodious 


gush of an emotion peculiar to a state of life. | 


Love is shown in its eagerest and most vehement 
phase, before it has been spiritualised by sorrow, 
or made serene by time. What can be sharper, 
or possess a more vivid contour, than the roused 
passion of the lady whose blood was 


tich‘d with its long course through a hundred earls, 


and her swarthy page, her “cub of Ind,” her 


| “dazzling panther of the smoking hills ?” Here | 
an external form is defined which thrills blood | 


and brain with estacy. Around this form, 
this condition of love, there rains an uninter- 
rupted shower of delicious words. We are ac- 
tually overwhelmed with fancies, many-coloured 


| and gorgeous, which sprinkle the entire medium 


of the poem, and resemble nothing so much as 
blossoms in the ripe summer time floating down 
the fervid atmosphere. 

Everywhere there is enchantment, fire, de- 
liritum. Still, there is something wanting to make 
these poems great in a superlative sense. Not 
yet has their author shown the unfaltering gaze 
which can pierce the very core of nature, and see 
the bare and naked heart struggling with life and 
However, we do not expect 
from twenty-one what thirty years of Shakspere’s 
life barely reached. As yet Alexander Smith is 
the embodiment of a ‘estless inspiration ; he is 
the representative of an excitation which has no 
repose. 
whirl of his sensations—no intervals calm, deep, 


and not its fragments. It is scarcely necessary 
familiar to the readers of Tue Critic. Were it 


to our purpose, nothing would be easier than to 
cite passages by the score, showing the indis- 


| putable presence of a great genius, but, as yet, a 
| genius undisciplined, and only fractionally de- 


veloped. As years of severe study and keen ob- 


| servation will be sure to broaden the basis of 
Alexander Smith’s mind, so they will suppress | 


the tendency to use an occasional word whose 
harshness mars some otherwise facile and delicate 


| expression. The poems before us have obvious | 
blurs of this kind, dashed down, we are sure, | 
| from impatience, and a desire to display liberty | 
|of speech. This is not beneath Alexander 
Smith’s notice, because a little thing may | 
make perfection; yet perfection is not a little | 
i thing. A defect swells in importance in exact 


proportion to the value and beauty of the object 
it deforms. A wart on the cheek of Narcissus, 
measured by its bulk, would be of no significance; 


| but relatively it would be an enormous dis- 
| figurement. 


We can liken Alexander Smith to no living 


hushed in death. For real wealth of imagery 
and youthful splendour he is perhaps likest 


| Shelley, yet in everything else how unlike. He 


is purely and absolutely a singing bird, soaring 
ever in the warm rapture of song; not like 
Shelley weaving, or endeavouring to weave, for 
the threads never aptly conjoin, metaphysics into 
the web of his vocalisation. In richness of fancy, 
in directness of expression, the likeness holds 
good; but not so in poetic structure. The imagery 


but it is ample; we are not sure that it is not too 
profuse. One does not like being smothered to 
death in flowers, be the perfume never so de- 
licious. 

The first thing in these poems which strikes 
the attention is the maznificent manner in which 
an idea is dressed. The substance of the idea 
only makes its presence felt when the first shock 
of wonder and surprise has passed away. We 


| cannot at once catch the worth of a thought, no 


more than we could immediately appreciate lovely 
limbs wrapped in a profusion of exquisite Cash- 
The love of sumptuous externals 


It is one way 
of catching the attention of those who dote on 
the scenic effect of a poem, but it is apt to hurry 
the poet into a false position. Take one example, 


| which at the same time will bear out our objec- 


tion to an occasional unpleasant word. 
My Bertha! we must leave this isle to night. 
Thy shiving face is blank’d! We will return 
Ere thrice the day like a great bird of Hight 
Flees cross the dark, and fides it with his wings. 

We are prepared to allow the poet a great deal 
in the shape of indulgence, but we cannot allow 
him to be quite so illogical as this. It may be 
taken as a good and necessary rule that an illus- 
tration is imperfect ifit is antagonistic to general 
observation, and to the universal meaning of an ex- 
pression. Alexander Smith’s genius imperatively 
demands that nothing like inattention should 
stand between it and fame. The world, just now, 
is in want of a poet who shall gather in his strong 
hand the disordered threads of social life, and 
bend men’s passions to his august will, even as 
the winds 

Take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads. 


Alexander Smith has not yet shown himself to 


| be such a man; he has not endeavoured “to strike 


from its firm seat some hoary wrong ;” but he 


| has shown that he has divine enthusiasm, adven- 
| turous force, excellent intuition, clear delineation, 


and a commanding grasp of language. What 
these combinations may effect study only can 


| test, and time only can show ; but our hopes of 


him are capacious and rich as “swelling argo- 


| sies.” No poet stands so favourably to be the 


man of the times as Alexander Smith, because no 
poet has more successfully sustained the bold 
flights of imagination. He has in no instance 


| sopped the world with “forcible fecbleness,”— 


a frequent compound in these degenerate poetic 


| days, fitted for nought but to produce the heart- 


ache. Whenever he has struck the metal of his 


| thoughts, and sent the rich tone ringing through 


ex ‘ | the stanzas, you know that it is not the convul- 
There are no intervals between the | 


sive and utmost effort of a dwarf. Even when he 


, A eP; | is least of all powerful, he manages to convey to 
clear, and sufficiently broad to mirror humanity, | 


the world that power is slumbering in his brain. 


| Here, then, he has secured the first step to immor- 
that we should present extracts to support our | 


statements, because the poems themselves are | 


tal fame ; he has discovered the secret, or it was 
always with him inborn, of making himself felt as 
a considerable fact. One certain cause of his 


| success is the individual distinctness of his illus- 
| trations. They stand so sharply out that they 


actually appear sensible to the touch. Here is 
one that will bear comparison with any thing in 
our language. 


O Fame! Fame! Fame! next grandest word to God ! 
I seek the look of Fame! Poor fool—so tries 

Some lonely wanderer 'm ng the desert sands 

Bu shouts to gain the notice of the Sphynx, 

Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. 


And here another: 
’Tis a song of One— 
(An image slept within his soul’s caress, 
Like a sweet thought within a Poet’s heart 
Fre it is born in joy and golden words)— 
Of one whose naked soul stood clad in love, 
Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire. 
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| the ratepayers of St. Mary Newington, showing 
| statistically the good service they have done. —— 
The author of Stranger’s Home, has put forth a 
pamphlet in a like strain called The Sydenham 
Sunday, in which he claims equal freedom for poor 
| and rich, and contends that if the wealthy are 
allowed to enjoy their Botanical and Zoological 
Gardens and drives in the parks on Sunday after- 
noon, the poor should not be deprived of their 
recreation in the gardens of the Crystal Palace. 
Everybody will admit that there is no reason for the 
difference of treatment ; but then the proper course 
| will be to shut up the parks and gardens, and forbid 
| the rich to use them. This is what those who are 
consistent will now endeavour to do. There has 
just been reprinted from an old number of the WWest- 
minster Review an article which attracted much atten- 
tion at the time, called “The Great Sin of Great 

Here we take leave of these rare and beautiful | Cities.” It is a calm nny. we inquiry into the 
poems. While we declare that they are not all | causes of a terrible vice, and the best cure for it. It 
complete, not all compact, we feel that they are | ¢'Ts in its assumption that it belongs particularly to 
always overflowing with pleasure and music like | St cities. On the contrary, we believe that it 


“ woodland waters full of silver breaks.” would be found to prevail more extensively, in pro- 
‘ portion to numbers, in rural villages than in populous 


places. However this may be, the paper will well 
repay perusal. Mr. Cuartes Hursruouse’s //ints 
Jor Emigration will be useful to those who are looking 
abroad for fortune. Mr. Joun Bruce Norroy’s 
elaborate pamphlet on The Administration of Justice 
in Southern India he as made a sensation in the political 
world, and will help pending discussions, for it 
abounds in curious facts. ——-Mr. H. Brown, M.P. has 
republished his letters to the Chronicle on Railway 
Accidents and Management. He indicates the causes 
and proposes the cure; but are the suggestions prac- 
tical? We suspect in such a matter it is more easy 
to find fault than to supply the remedy.——Mr. 
WATKINS has added to the value of his magniticent 
London Directory by publishing a March Supplement 
to it, containing all the additions and corrections to 
this time, and which is presented gratis to the sub- 
scribers to the work. An anonymous writer, in a 
pamphlet entitled Early Italy, the Empire and the 
Papacy, has sketched “ the naa sasscger e of nations 
and ideas produced by the overthrow of the pe 
of Rome, and the effects gradually elaborated by the 
Empire and the Papacy upon the condition not merely 
of lt aly but of Europe. 


And another: 
If ye are fuir, 
Mankind will crowd around you, thick as wher 
The full-fuced moon sits silver on the sea, 
The eager waves /ift up their gleaming heads, 
Each shouldering for her smile. 


Another still: 
His was not that love 

That comes on men with their beards. His soul was rich ; 
And this his book unveils it, as the night 
Her panting wealth of stars. The world was cold, 
And he went down like a lone ship at sea; 
And now the fame that scorned him while he lived 
Waits on him like a menial.— 
When the dark dumb earth 
Lay on her back and watch'd the shining stars, 

A soul from its warm body shudder'd out 
To the dim air, and trembled with the cold. 











Mr. Joun G. Wurrrier, an American, has issued 
a volume of poems entitled The Chapel of the 
Hermits and other Poems (S. Low), among which 
are some of considerable ability; but they are not, 
of sufficient excellence to claim a partic ular notice. 
Another American production is Vérginalia, by 
Dr. CueEvers. It consists chiefly of subjects sug- 
gested by a tour in Europe; and undoubtedly there 
is much in them that merits approbation. But there 
is not the spark of genius. Dr. Cheevers is an elegant, 
and in some respects, an original writer of verses; 
but he is not in its loftiest sense a poet Indefa- 
tigable Mr. C. Kyicur has sent us a specimen of 
another Shakspere, to be called The Stratford Shak- 
spere, which he purposes to bring out in twelve parts. 
It is designed to give the various readings as well as 
the text. An elegant edition of the Poetical Wor/s 
of Oliver Goldsmith, with thirty beautiful illustrations 
by Absolon, Foster, Goodwin, and Weir, has been 
published: (Cundalland Co.) It will be an ornament 
to the table or the library. A second edition has 
appeared of the translation of Dr. F. A. G. THoLvck’s 
Circle of Human Life, by the Rev. Ropert MENzIEs. | 
— Mr. Martin Turrer, of “ Proverbial Philosophy” panna naronn 
fame, has printed Ha/f-a-dozen Ballads about Australia. 

There is very little poetry in them, and not much | PERIODICALS J AND SERIALS. 
philosophy. — 

; THE most gratifying to us of the articles in the new 
number of the Westminster Review is that which wel- 
comes so cordially the formal appearance of Alex- 
ander Smith among the poets of the age. Having 
originally introduced him in THE Critic to the notice 
of the world, it is pleasing to find that the judgment 
we then passed upon the manuscript of a nameless 
and fameless youth has been confirmed by the unani- 
mous voice of criticism, and that we were not mis- 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 


A LITTLE volume has been reprinted from an Ameri- 
can work, with the attractive title of Woney, how to get 
and spend it, &c. by one Mr. Freepvey. It is a really 
sensible book, abounding in good advice and sound 
practical hints for conduct in life, and especially for 
the management of business. ALrrep B. Ricwarps, 
Esq. has fired a shot at Wr. Cobden and his Pamphlet. taken when we announced him as a new poet and as 
It is more abusive than argumentative; but it combats | @ true genius, “Here is a man,” says the West- 
some of the statements of the member for the West | ”/s¢er, in a kindly and genial article, “ possessing mM 
Riding as to the origin and history of our ruinous | ¥} UbusUl ul degree the vision and the faculty divine, 
war with France. — The Pope in England is an | Which, when moved by the momentum of richer ex- 
alarming series of letters by Mr. P. C. Jocetyn, who | PeTience, will create great poems.” And it was in the 
has a sort of Pope-phobia. What does he say to firm faith of this that we first welcomed him. | Another 
America? why is not Popery as dangerous there ? literary paper of much interest is that on Thackeray 
The Abuses of St. Bartholomew's Hospital have and his Works, which are praised warmuy, but not 
been treated in an elaborate pamphlet, which we need | beyond their aneEnA; & paper of less ability is that on 
not further notice here. An “Englishwoman” has | tW° new novels. In a quarterly we look for criticism, 
undertaken to answer the strictures of the New  "0t for narrative and extract. “ Iconoclism in Ger- 
York papers on the address of her countrywomen to | ™@" Philosophy is the title of an essay that reviews 
the ladies of America, and their retort. It is eloquent, with freedom and skill the spirit of the modern philo- 
but not powerful. The Meditations and Selections | °phies of Germany which eXErcise . great an in- 
from the Principles of Philosophy of Descartes have fluence over our own. “ Martial ard his limes is 
been translated from the Latin, and published in a another paper that will repay perusal. In the whole 
small volume by Sutherland and Knox. Weare glad | this number of the Westminster is not so heavy y as some 
to find that there is among our population a public | of rs predecessors: the editor has more studied public 
who will patronise a purely philosophical work. To | ‘#S°° : s : : 
those ie do yet indul; <i suc > cain studies, | . Blackwood for this month will be opened eagerly 
this will be a most acceptable and valuable work. for the continuation of “ Lady Lee's Widowhood,” 
Montenegro and the Miveal ms of Turkey, by Count and here it ae See ee eee does the story 
VALERIAN Krasrnski, is the timely subject of the | of John Rintoul flag in its successive chapters. 
new volume of “ Reading for Tr: avellers, published “ Temperance and Teetotal Societies” ar a xamined 
by Chapman and Hall. It is the best account we | Blackwood's most slashing style, and will make a 
have yet seen of the wild people who have produced sensation ; “A Modern French Comedy” is very 
such a stir in Europe and threaten to be the cause of amusingly described ; and a ‘ Narrative of Twenty 
unforeseen wars and _ revolutions. Another of | Years in the Philippine Islands” is instructive as weil 
these “Readings” contains Franklin's Footsteps; a | #8, amusing. The politics of the number are unusually 
Sketch of Greenland, by Mr. Markuam, late of | mild. 
H. M. S. Assistance. It is an interesting description : - repens on 5 
of the country over which Franklin and his companions | ~ Hippolytus, and Miall s “ Bases of Belief 
were proved to have passed, and where the last traces The Scottish Review is a sort of temperance record, 
of them were found. A pamphlet on the British | but it deals in general literature of a respectable 
West India Colonies, by a Resident and a Magistrate, | character. 
suggests various means of raising the condition of | The Gentleman's Magazine secures extensive pa- 
those colonies, which are rather for the statesman | tronage by its biographies, antiquities, and historical 
than for a literary journal——Mr. F. Bexnocu treats | chronicle. Its original papers occupy only a secondary 
of the Bridges of London in a pamphlet, in which he | place; but Collier’s New Shakspere is here very well 
proves triumphantly that more bridges are needed. | noticed. 
—The Glass and the New Crystal Palace is an ener- | The Charm is a magazine of drawings and reading- 
getic appeal, with some marvellously humorous wood- | matter for children. ’ 
cuts to back it, by GeorGe CruiKksHANk, against | | Mr. Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia has advanced so far as 
drunkenness, and on behalf of the Crystal Palace, as | the word “ Pottery,” and its illustrative engravings 
the best antidote to that vice. The Rev. J. Jes- | do not fall off in number or excellence. 
The Sporting Review and the Farmer's Magazine are 





























sopp advocates Baths and Washhouses in a letter to | 


The two best articles in the Eclectic are on Bunsen’s | 


useful periodicals, addressed to classes which have 
some affinity. Both have engravings to attract. 

The Two Widows is a new serial noyel of s 
promise. 

Col. Cameron has commenced, in parts, his Romar 
of Military Life—certainly romantic enough. 

The Ladies’ Companion, edited by Mrs. Crosland, 
is what it professes to be; and that is saying a good 
deal for any periodical. 

The Freemason’s Quarte rly Magazine has commenced 
a new series with some improvements, which doubt- 
less will recommend it still more to the favour of the 
craft. 

Hogg’s Instructor does not ap pear to have suffered 
from the publicity given to it by the advertisements. 
It has a portrait of Sir C. Lyell. 

The new part of the Universal Libr ary conte ains 
that most interesting of all travels, “‘ Stephens’s Tour 
in Egypt and the ‘Holy Land ; ” ie aaa all who 
have not yet read it to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to procure it so cheaply. 

The Ninth Part of the Crystal Palace has six beau- 
tiful engravings of statues exhibited there. 

Part VI. of Cook's Voyages, with illustrations 
(Tallis), is the handsomest edition of that popular 
work. 

Home Thoughts is the name of a new magazine for 
families, very well edited. 

Macphail’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal is a 
Scote " magazine of much ability. 

The Gold Finders, No. 1., is a mingling of fact and 
fiction, designed to catch the popular ear just now, 
and not without interest. 

Part I. of the Poultry Book: is the first number of a 
series of treatises on the management of poultry. It 
contains several coloured engravings of fowls, and 
the instructions are very explicit. In the present 
mania for poultry-breeding it will be an attractive 
publication. 











The Picture Pleasure-book is an album for children, 
educating the eye by excellent engravings 

The new number (the third) of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Microscopical Sciexce is a vast improvement 
upon its predecessors. There is more variety; it is 
more popular; it is more readable. The first article, 
on “the Application of Photography to the represen- 
tation of Microscopic Objects,” is not a mere theory ; 
but it is practical, illustrating its own teachings by 
specimens of what can be done; for here is a plate 
actually made by photographic printing, and very 
beautiful and perfect it is. Plainly we are only at 
the threshold of this art. Its wonders and utilities 
are yet to be revealed. Numerous communications, 
translations, and reviews add to the value of this 
excellent magazine. The essay ‘‘On the Practical 
Application of Photography ” should be read by every 
amateur. 

Dr. Winslow’s Journal of Psychological Medicine is 
another periodical unique in its aims, and of exceed- 
ing value to science. The subjects treated of are all 
of the highest interest to society, and to every indi- 
vidual in it. Such are “Fourier’s Passions of the 
Soul "—* On Hallucinations "—* Prison Dise ipline” 
— "The Intellectual and Moral Character of the Age”— 

“The Popular Study of Metaphysics "—“ The In- 
fluence of ( ‘ivilisation on the De svelopment of In- 
sanity,” and many others. This is not a periodical 
interesting only to the medical man. It may be read 
with pleasure and profit by all who desire to learn 
the physiology of their own minds. 

Glenny’s Quarterly Review of Horticulture, Part I1., 
would be more useful if the editor would limit it to 
gardening, without entering upon the wide field of 
general science. The former would sufficiently occupy 
its pages. It would be well also were he to make it 


a little more practical. 


The Eighth Part of Knight's History of Scotland, 
and the Seventh of the new illustrated edition of Cook's 
Voyages, have been issued by Messrs. Tallis. 

The Tenth Number of the Crystal Palace has three 
beautiful steel engravings of the statues there ex- 
hibited. 

Messrs. Ingram and Cooke have introduced into 
their singularly cheap and handsome “ Universal 
Library ” Emerson’s Essays and Orations, complete. 

The Seventh Part of the Cyclopedia Bibliographica 
advances to the letter T. It must be a work of enor- 
mous labour and research. 

Dr. Johnson’s Journal of Health is amusing and 
instructive. 








Wuatr ARbDENT SPIRIT HAS DONE Tex Ye ARS 
IN THE Unirep Sratrs.—1. It has vie the nation a 
direct expense of 600,000,000 dollars. 2. It has cost 
the nation an indirect expense of 600,000,000 dollars. 
8. It has destroyed 300,000 lives. It has sent 
100,000 children to the poor-house. 5. It has con- 
signed at least 150,000 persons te the gaols and peni- 
tentiaries. 6. It has made at least 1000 maniacs. 
7. It has instigated to the commission of 1500 mur- 
ders. 8. It has caused 2000 persons to commit suicide. 
9. It has burned, or otherwise destroyed, property to 
the amount of 10,000,000 dollars. 10. It has made 
200,000 widows, and 1,000,000 of orphan children.— 
Hon. Edward Everett. 
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FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
ir the system of literary repression which pre- 
vails in France were unaccompanied by any 
mitigating circumstances—if, while some old 
avenues of intellectual activity are being closed, 
no new avenues were being opened, or new 


arenas created—we might be tempted to speak of | 


the Imperial Government, in its relations to 


middle-aged France. 


EIGN 


Old institutions for the 


| cultivation and development of knowledge are 


being looked into with a view to their improve- 
ment,—and among the most notable of these to 


| which the attention of the French public has 
| been recently called, is the Lcole des Chartes. 


literature, with somewhat of the vituperative | 


wrath which is lavished on it by several of our 
contemporaries. But we are disposed to believe 
that the new Government, were it solely for its 
own interest’s sake, harbours some ideas tending 


towards what is called the organisation of litera- | 


ture ; although, in the present state of our in- 
formation, it would be rash to pronounce them 


We in England, too, have a British Museum 
with its department of manuscripts, and with 


its department of antiquities, where those of | 


the nation itself are scarcely visible to the most 
scrutinising eye; we have a Record Office also, 
and a State-paper Office; but we have nothing 
like the Ecole des Chartes to supply well- 
trained officers for the employments pursued 
in those and similar establishments. Like 


| almost everything strikingly useful in the pre- 


either definite or feasible, or, indeed, to do more | 


than indicate a suspicion of their existence. 


Un- | 


doubted it is that some of the first and of the | 


most promising literary artists of France are so 


| 1807, between the battles 


far directly connected with the Government as to | 
be employed on the Moniteur, which, from being | 
a dull record of official acts and decrees, is be- | 


coming so generally attractive a paper as 
(especially since the reduction of its price) 
seriously to threaten the circulation of some of 
the cleverest of its contemporaries. Nor do we 
mean that the literary persons we refer to are 
taken into the pay of the Government, in order 
to write it up, as the technical phrase goes. 
Sainte-Beuve, and Emile Montégut, and Prosper 
Mérimée, are not men of the hireling class, and 
each contributes compositions belonging to the 
department in which he was accustomed to work 
—Sainte-Beuve, among the rest, continuing in 
the Moniteur the pleasant Causeries de Lundi, 
which were so long the chief attraction of the 
Monday’s Constitutionnel. Another and more im- 
portant effort in the same direction, but one re- 
specting the details of which we unfortunately 
know too little, is a talked-of scheme for the 
appointment of functionaries to discharge a duty 
which was formerly supposed to be amongst the 


| Literature. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


most important of those performed by the news- | 


paper press. Under the new régime, journalism in 


France is almost, but by no means altogether, | 


reduced to the state which Mr. Cobden lately 
recommended as a judiciously normal one for the 
journalism of England—that of communicating 
mere news and general information, wiih a min- 
imum of original political speculation. Without 
at all agreeing with Mr. Cobden, we may readily 


sent of France, the Ecole des Chartes owes 
its origin (in idea at least) to the construc- 
tive genius of the first Napoleon, who, in 
of Friedland and of 
Eylau, threw off a scheme for the establish- 
ment, in connexion with the University of 
France, of a Normal School of History and 
It was not till 1821 that, further 
elaborated by Degerando, the scheme assumed 
practical form, at the hest of an ordinance of 
Louis XVIII. In 1846 the school was further 
developed by M. de Salvandy, and retains the 
shape he gave it—one which scarcely satisfies the 
Government —and it is accordingly to be im- 
proved. Yet what might not we in England 
imitate from an institution, imperfect though it 
be, like the Ecole des Chartes, which, trans- 
planted here, would furnish our archeological 
establishments, not with the chance protéges of 
successful politicians, but with well-trained and 
skilful scholars, apt to the business in hand? 
The Ecole des Chartes is located in a building 
annexed to that which contains the archives of 
France, and has seven professors, with their 
various courses of lectures on archeology, pale- 
ontography, bibliography, &c. The admission 
(how strangely it sounds to English ears) is 
gratuitous—the only qualification needed being 
one of age, and that you have taken the easy 
degree of Bachelor in Letters. There are exami- 
nations, bursaries, and so forth; and after a few 
years you are turned out fit for various employ- 


| ments in connexion with the Historical Institu- 


grant that neither in France nor in England _ has | 
the “public opinion,” of which newspapers are | 


the “organs,” been by any means the “opinion” 
of those whom a wise ruler would most eagerly 
wish to consult ; and that often, if it were looked 
into, it would turn out to be the mere private 
opinion of an ambitious, an intriguing, and a 
noisy clique. As little can it be said that the 
mere news which French and English journals 
are in the habit of communicating is of that class 
from which a Government can learn much, 
or throws much light on the material, the 
intellectual, the social condition of the people. 
It would be a great and an important step to- 
wards the organisation of literature if the new 
Fvench functionaries were to discharge, with any 
success, the commission which, it is said, is to be 
given them—namely, to traverse the country in all 
directions, and to inquire into and report upon 
everything that is most interesting, not only in 
the external aspects and arrangements, but in the 
thoughts, opinions, and desires of the population. 
The very notion of such a scheme does credit to 
the originality of its suggestors, and is another 
proof, if another were needed, of the opulent 
ingenuity which shapes the comparatively poor 
and limited material of French existence; while 
that of England, so rich in pecuniary and multi- 
form traditionary wealth, is still manipulated 
much as it was in the days of Queen Anne or the 
first George. 

Science, art, and learning are still, of course, 
sedulously fostered by the French Government, 
as they are indeed by the Government of almost 
every great, and many a small, Continental 
one, and as they are only beginning to be by 
that of England. We read continually of new 
scientific, artistic, and literary missions, origi- 
nated under the Imperial auspices, and giving 
ample and congenial employment to the pro- 
mising of young France and the notable of 


tions, Archives, Public Libraries, &c. &c., either 


in Paris or in the Departments. Eugtne Burnouf, | 


the great Orientalist, was a pupil of the Ecole 
des Chartes. 
things better in France.” 

In England Science has got the length of 


| promoting Dr. Lyon Playfair to be a gentleman 





usher to the Prince Albert; but in Germany, 
kingly enthusiasm for chemistry was nearly 
adding, the other day, a whole royal family to the 
list of ‘‘ Martyrs of Science.” Liebig, as the scien- 
tific world knows, removed lately to Munich, and 
was welcomed with open arms by everybody, from 
king to shop-boy; the worthy burghers even 
getting up a festival in his honour. Highest of 
elevations, the Professor had at last got, not to 
be gentleman-usher, but to deliver chemical 
lectures at the palace before a most select 
audience—the King and the royal family. The 
other day, accordingly, the Professor was going on 
with his lecture and experiments, when the 
assistant handed him a bottle of the wrong gas, 
and there was a frightful explosion! Luckily the 
explosion took place in an interior room—and 
there was alarm and even bodily hurt; but the 
august hearers escaped with their lives. The last 
Bavarian King (the friend of Lola Montez) was a 
poet, and patronised poets, painters, and philoso- 
phers chiefly. The present one seems of a more 
practical turn—witness his protection of Licbig. 
Curious, and not uninstructive, these alternations! 
A Jesuit-ridden Bavarian Royalty has become a 
Bavarian Royalty that patronises chemistry. At 
3erlin, again, the Berlin of the rot-philosophe, 
Berlin, the sceptical, sneering and enlightened, all 
the world has gone mad about table-moving, spirit- 
rapping, &c. and even our Irvingites are making 
great way there! 

Opposition to international copyright is rearing 
its front again in America, and raising its voice 
rather loudly here and there in the American 
press. Besides the natural and most excusable 
fear alluded to in our last publication, namely, 
that English publishers (as the terms of the pro- 


Certainly “they manage these | 


LITERATURE. 


| posed treaty are now understood), and not merely 
| English authors, would have a monopoly of new 
English publications in the States—another and 
very singular apprehension finds expression in a 
Boston journal. It is that, “in course of time, 
American authors would find that they can have 
their books manufactured in England, and thence 
imported into this country, at a less expense 
than the same books could be afforded if issued 
in the same style here ; and the result would ine- 
vitably be that the English book publishers 
would monopolise not only English but Ameri- 
can books.” This suspicion is probably a ground- 
less one, and is certainly out of place in a dis- 
cussion on the proposed treaty. As matters now 
stand, it is perfectly allowable for English 
printers to bid in the American market for the 
publication of American books ; but what chance 
could they have against their Transatlantic rivals? 
A speculation, somewhat the converse of this, 
was lately attempted. One of our great London 
publishing firms exported a large quantity of a 
recent and high-priced work to New York, where 
it met with no demand at the price put upon it. 
At last a New York firm bought the whole at a 
trade reduction, and actually re-exported the 
work for sale in London. A recent Treasury 
Minute, imposing a duty on books so re-imported, 
seems aimed against the repetition of this inge- 
nious feat. 











FRANCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FEUILLETONS. 
Tur Moniteur, which, until very lately, has been 
distinguished for nothing but its extreme dull- 
ness, and for containing little beside anti-English 
articles, and the official communications of the 
Government, has lately taken a new flight. Its 
feuilleton is now one of the most varied and en- 
tertaining in the French press. Those admirable 
Causeries de Lundi, originally projected by that 
elegant critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, for the columns 
of the Constitutionnel, at the suggestion of M. 
Veron, the then editor of that journal, have lately 
been transferred to the Moniteur, to which they 
add a most important feature. These Causeries 
consist of analytical criticisms upon the past and 
present literature of France, not quite so familiar 
and conversational in their tone as the glorious 
symposia of Kit North, but far more accurate and 
useful. They have hitherto been collected and 
republished by their author as they have grown 
into the proportions of a volume, and bid fair to 
be an invaluable repertory of literary criticism. 
On Monday, the 18th ult., M. Sainte-Beuve 
gave a charming paper upon Malherbe, the favour- 
ite poet and poet-favourite of Henri IV. (Mal- 
herbe et son Ecole), in which he ably criticised that 
school of poetry which supplanted the pompous 
euphuists of the sixteenth century, of whom it 
has been wittily said that they were seized with 
such a violent affection for the beauties of the 
ancients, that they stole rather than selected 
them. The Causerie of Monday last was about 
Gui Patin, the Rabelaisian physician of the seven- 
teenth century ; a continuation of this is pro- 
mised, and we may perhaps take occasion to re- 
vert to the subject. 

Among other various matters, an interesting 
set of papers upon “ The Horses of Sahara,” by 
M. le General Daumas, is appearing in the SZoni- 
teur, which, when collected, will form the most 
perfect account extant of the nature, training, and 
perfections of the far-famed Arabian horses. Less 
interesting, but containing much learning, are 
some ‘“ Episodes of Roman History,” by M. Ra- 
petti; and, in the department of antiquities, some 
Celtic remains, pretended to have been discovered 
by M. Mérimée, are successfully disposed of. Nor 
are the useful arts entirely neglected, as appears 
by some highly-entertaining articles upon the 
principal manufactures of France, less imagina- 
tive, but not less instructive in their way, than 
those which from time to time appear in the co- 
lumns of our compatriot, JZousehold Words. 

A contribution, rather curious than valuable, 
has lately been made to musical literature in 
the shape of a collection of Romances, musical 
and literary, fragments by Queen Hortense, the 
Emperor’s mother. These have been collected by 
M. Hengel and M. Hippolyte Prevost, beautifully 
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| illustrated with vignettes in lithograph by I 
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Sorrieu, and, under the title of L’Album de la | 
veine Hortense, are dedicated to the Emperor. In 
a very favourable review of this work, by M. F. | 
Halevy, who contributes to the Moniteur, the | 
following tribute is paid to the elegant accom- | 
plishments of the royal progenitors, which, it is | 
to be hoped, will not be left unrewarded by the | 
imperial progeny :— 

It has hitherto been well known that Queen Hor- 
tense was an ardent amateur of music, and composed 
many beautiful romances which have obtained great 
popularity; but it is not so well known that her 
husband, the King Louis Napoleon, was deeply in- 
terested in musical questions, or, to speak more 
accurately, in questions connected with music. Under 
the veil of anonymity he proposed to the Institute, 
as a subject of debate,— What are the difficulties which 
oppose the introduction of Greek and Latin Rhythm into | 
French Poetry? And, on the occasion of its being 
debated, he put to the learned Abbé Baini, Director 
of the Pontifical Chapel, several other questions, 
which were subsequently responded to by the Abbé | 
in a work entitled: Saggio sopra U'Identita de’ Ritmi | 
Musicale e Poetico (Essay on the Identity of Musical 
and Poetic Rhythm). 

This work was afterwards translated into 
French by the Count de Saint Leu, at the request 
of King Louis, and was afterwards published at 
his Majesty’s expense. 

The Constitutionnel, despite the desertion of 
M. Saint-Beuve, and the lawsuit into which it 
has been plunged by the non-concurrence of some 
of its shareholders in its recent sale, continues to 
uphold the reputation of its feuilleton. M. de 
Goudrecourt’s novel, Les Pretendans de Catherine, 
goes on apace, and as soon as it is finished a 
romance by Georges Sand, to be called Les 
Maitres Sonneurs, is promised. Mme. de Beauvoir 
(née Doze) is the goddess who presides over the 
fashions in the feuilleton of the Constitutionnel ; 
with a light and pleasant pen she skims over the 
foibles and follies of the day, dashing off grotesque 
sketches and infusing sly traits of humour such 
as no one but a French woman is capable of pro- 
ducing. The other day she pronounced a charm- 
ing funeral oration over the fall of Longchamps. 
Longchamps, be it known to those who know it 
not, is a village some few miles distant from 
Paris, by the road which passes up the Champs 
Elysées and through the Bois de Boulogne. To 
this village, or rather to a chapel in its environs, 
the Parisians of old were wont to repair during 
the earlier part of Holy Week to celebrate the 
mass of Notre Dame des Ténébres; and although | 
the pious portion of the ceremony has long 
since fallen into desuetude, the form and 
shadow it still obtains, and affords a convenient | 
excuse for all holiday-loving Paris to deck itself | 
in its best, and crowd the secluded alleys of the 
Bois de Boulogne. “It must be admitted,” says 
Mme de Beauvoir (née Doze), “that in this 
tournament of fashion, we now meet with more 
Magdalens than Lucretias, and with more Laises 
than Magdalens.” This year there was plenty of | 
snow and rain at Longchamps, and the ladies had 
to show themselves in waterproof overalls ; these 
hideous garments are indeed, by favour of Jupiter | 
Pluvius, become quite a /a mode in Paris, and 
have given occasion for a phrase to all sighing 
and weeping lovers: “Ah, Madame !” they say, 
“ Vous avez le ceur imperméable!” (Ah, Madam! 
your heart is waterproof) ; and this is hailed by 
Mme. de Beauvoir as an agreeable variety for the | 
ceurs de bronze, de granit, et de rocher, which | 
have hitherto supplied these gentlemen with | 
illustrations. If this be a fair sample of the state 
of wit among the beaux of Paris, let us hope that 
the ladies’ hearts are milk-and-waterproof. In 
this gossip about the fashions, Mme. de Beauvoir 
informs us that there is just now raging in Paris 
an epidemic fever after jewels, which we may 
assuine to have been caught in London by some | 
petite maitresse, whilst imprudently gazing through | 
the bars of the cage which contained the Koh-i- | 
noor. Jewels of the most fantastic shapes are 
all the rage; serpents, lizards, similitudes the 
most disgusting, are suffered to crawl around 
the arms and encircle the necks of the fairest. 
“Indeed,” says Mme. de Beauvoir, “I shall 
not be surprised to see our trinkets assume 
ere long the forms common to the produce 
of the kitchen-garden. How touching it would | 
be to hear a lady asking her husband to pre- 
sent her with a carrot of balas rubies, a turnip 
of seed pearls, a melon made of topazes, a beet- 
root of garnets, a bunch of asparagus in emeralds, 
or a head of cauliflower in brilliants !” The fair 
satirist then seasons her strictures upon the jewel | 
epidemic with a little spice of scandal about a 
young gentleman who had been paying his ad- | 





| far distant from the Chaussée d’Antin. 


| gentleman of not unfashionable exterior. 


dresses to a young lady of fashion, residing not 
One 
morning, after having been kept waiting in the 
ante-chamber for some time, he espied the fille de 
chambre of his mistress leading out with great 
circumspection, and by a door which he knew 


could only lead to the sanctum of beauty, a | 


The 
lover was furious, rushed after his fortunate rival, 
assaulted him in the street, and demanded imme- 
diate satisfaction. The rival, instead of showing 
any symptoms of courage, began to call out 
lustily for the police. “Give me your card, pol- 
troon!” shouted the infuriated lion. The card 
was produced, and the happy rival proved to be 
neither more nor less than a dealer in false 
jewellery, who had just taken from the lady an 
order for a superb set of mock diamonds. 


M. Théophile Gautier, one of the most versa- 
tile and not the least amusing of feuilletonists, 
appears to have carried the feuilleton of the 
Presse by storm. We have Gautier babbling to 
us of matters theatrical, and Gautier, who has 
travelled in the East, telling us about the Turks 
and their customs. We cannot resist the temp- 
tation of abstracting the following description of 
a puppet, who stands the Turks in the stead of 
our old friend Punch—the Punch of our infancy ; 
it is, in fact, Punch translated 
M. Gautier was walking about Pera, when his 
notice was attracted by this histrionic curiosity, 
whose name is Karagheuz. 

The theatre in which Karagheuz exhibits himself 
is simpler in its construction than even that of 
Punch—a piece of tapestry stretched across the 
angle of a wall, and in which a transparent square of 
white gauze is fixed, is all that is requisite ; a candle 
illuminates it ; a kettle-drum is an excellent orchestra; 
nothing can be less complicated. The manager is 
hidden in the triangle formed by the tapestry and 


the angle of the wall, surrounded by the figures, to | 
The luminous | 


to which he supplies motion and voice. 
field, upon which the silhouettes of the little actors 
were to appear, shone in the midst of the obscurity as 
the centre upon which every impatient look converged. 
Presently a shadow was interposed between the 
gauze and the flame of the candle. It was a Chinese 
pheasant, perched upon an arbutus; 
beat, and a harsh guttural voice chanting a wild song 
in an air not to be followed by European ears was 
audible in the silence; for, upon the appearance of 
the bird, the buzzing of conversation and the vague 
rumouring of the crowd had suddenly ceased. It 


was the rising of the curtain and the overture. The | 


pheasant vanished, and gave place to a sort of scene 
representing the exterior of a garden, inclosed by 
trellises and railings, over which flourished trees 
resembling in form those in Dutch toy-boxes, cut 
out of a piece of pine-wood. A loud burst of 
laughter was now heard, announcing the entrance of 
Karagheuz, and a grotesque figure, six or eight inches 
in height, perched himself upon the walls of the 
garden with extravagant gestures. Karagheuz is 
worthy of a separate description. His face, always 


seen in silhouette, is a strong caricature of the Turkish | 


type of countenance. His nose, like a parrot’s beak, 


| curves over a black, short, and crisp beard, thrown 


forward by a projecting chin. A thick eyebrow, like a 


smudge of ink over the eye, gives a hardiness to his | 


profile quite Byzantine; his physiognomy presents a 
mixture of absurdity, of luxury, and of shrewdness, 
uniting Prud’homme, Priapus, and Robert Macaire; 
his shaven poll is covered with an old-fashioned 
turban, which he removes every moment, and this 
has a comic effect, which never fails to elicit a roar 
of laughter; a waistcoat and coat of most diverse 
colours, with enormous pantaloons, complete his 
costume. His arms and legs are moveable. Kara- 
gheuz differs from the fantoccini of Seraphin, in that, 
instead of being a black opake figure upon the oiled 
paper, he is painted in transparent colours, like the 
figures of a magic-lanthorn. Like a tragedy, Prince 
Karagheuz has a confidant named Hadji-aivat, a 
personage compounded of Mascarillo and Bertrand, a 
very dubious auxiliary, who answers and mocks him 
in the most approved stage-servant fashion. Kara- 
gheuz can no more exist without Hadji-aivat than 
Orestes without Pylades, Euryale without Nisus, 


Castor without Pollux ; and their gamesome, quarrel- | 


some alliance gives a colour to the entire drama. 
Hadji-aivat has a body as loose as his mind, and the 
gracefulness of his figure contrasts with the rude 
squareness of Karagheuz. 


Here follows a long description of the plot, or 
apology for a plot, upon which the piece is con- 
structed; but it is too lengthy for repetition here. 


My polyglot friend translated now and then some 
of the more salient passages ; but it would be impos- 
sible to give in our language any idea of these enor- 
mous pleasantries, which would require for their trans- 


Whe- | 
| ther the lover, overjoyed by his discovery, cele- 
| brated the event by presenting a set of real 
| jewels, Mme. de Beauvoir omits to inform us. 


into Turkish. | 


the drum was | 


lation the dictionaries of Rabelais, of Beroalde, and 
of Eutrapel, assisted by the slang catechism of Vadé. 

M. Gautier then enters into some details about 
this amusing mannikin, which are rather too free 
for translation here, and this being so we may 
well marvel with him over the following fact. 

Karagheuz sometimes finds himself in the seraglios, 
and gives representations there which the ladies of 
the harem witness from behind latticed screens. How 
can this unlicensed entertainment accord with the 
severity of manners there? Is it on the principle of 
being a fusible safety-valve upon a boiler, and because 
the most exact morality requires an escapement for 
human corruptibility? Moreover, these phantoms 
are not very dangerous, and disappear with the sha- 
| dows when the candle which illuminates them is ex- 
tinguished. In seeing Karagheuz I thought of unit- 
ing him in family bonds with Polichinello, Punch, 
Pickelhiiring, and even with the automatons of Ne- 
vrospate Pothein ; but all this scaffolding of erudition 
| became useless when I learnt this Karagheuz was 
| really the caricature of one of Saladin’s vizirs, re- 
| markable for his eccentricity and his lubricity, an 
| origin which carries Karagheuz as far back as the 
crusades. 

We regret that we cannot give a fuller account 
| of this extraordinary and most amusing puppet ; 
but the freedom of M. Gautier’s language pre- 
vents us from quoting him more extensively. 

Three very laudatory articles, from the pen of 
| M. Paulin Limayrac, have appeared in the 
| feuilleton of the Presse, reviewing the first volume 
of Louis Blane’s Histoire de la Revolution Frangais. 
“Tn this volume,” says the reviewer, “ filled from 
one end to the other with a powerful spirit, 
M. Louis Blanc, even when he is in error, gives 
| proof at every page of the highest talent as a 
| 
| 


writer and as an historian.” 





ITALY. 


MODERN LITERATURE IN SICILY. 
(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Axovt a mile beyond the gates of Palermo is a ceme- 
tery, occupying a spacious inclosure, planted with files 
of cypresses, whose dark foliage and lofty stems are 
| visible long before one approaches; the extensive plat- 
form they rise from being elevated above the sur- 
rounding valley, so luxuriantly beautiful, in which 
the Sicilian metropolis stands. The buildings here 
adjoining an ancient church were originally a Car- 
thusian monastery, bearing traces of past magnificence, 
but now most forlorn, being inhabited only by two 
old custodi, and apparently abandoned to the fate 
which threatens them, of total decay. It was once 
the intention to inclose the entire demesne with a 
lofty portico and colonnades, in dark grey stone; but 
the undertaking was laid aside after advancement to 
a certain stage, and the few arches completed add 
another detail of desolation to this mournful spectacle. 
| The church, in no way remarkable externally, has in 
the interior an aspect of gloomy antiquity, that im- 
| presses; spacious, lofty, dimly lighted, and stained 
| from humidity: its square pilasters of stone, painted 
a dark colour, support rounded arches, and the ceiling 
rests on rafters quite bare, exhibiting some traces of 
paint. There are three altars, and near one is a recum- 
bent statute in complete armour, said to be that of 
Roger, Count of Sicily—but no inscription attests the 
identity ; and the Norman count, we know, is buried not 

here, but at Monreale. To this church the Paler- 
| mitan population was streaming for the vespers of 
Easter Monday, A.D. 1282, when the massacre com- 
menced which has become so great a subject for 
history, poetry, and romance. Fazello, the Latin 
historian of Sicily, mentions that an eclipse of the 
|} sun happened on the day when its foundations were 
| laid in the 12th century; and here, exactly 500 years 

after the blood-stained “ Vespers of Palermo,” was 
constructed the public cemetery,—an appropriation of 

the scene carried out with details to awaken the re- 
| membrances of other and far more recent tragedies ; 
| for along the central avenue are buried—on one hand, 
the majority of the victims to cholera in 1837—on 
the other those of the Revolution in *48; and appa- 
rently the number swept away by each destroyer is 
| nearly equal. These sepulchres are nameless, all 
| of dark stone, without symbol or inscription; and 
those who can recollect the kindling of high hopes 
and proud aspirations that greeted the late Italian 
movements in their incipient surging, may well be 
saddened by this dreary memento of the youth, talent, 
| and enthusiasm for which was prepared, in the sequel, 
an untimely and bloody grave! One turns from the 
mournful cemetery of Santo Spirito, with relief, to the 
prospect visible immediately without, partially from 
within, its boundaries; the city with its many cupolas 
and oriental-like ensemble of edifices, the bright blue 
Mediterranean, the precipitously bold outlines of 
Monte Pellegrino, and further mountains of majestic 
forms rising in distinctness such as peculiarises the 


| distances of a Sicilian landscape,—the nearer features 


of the valley overshadowed by orange-groves, with 
its white villas and convents standing against um- 
brageous masses of plantation—a scene so resplen- 
dently beautiful and romantically varied, that we 
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might say it looks (quoting the expression of Byron) 
“as if earth contained no tomb.” 

Sut the subject I wish to dwell on at present is 
different, and the site of the ‘* Vespers” has only sug- 
gested itself to memory in connexion with the annals 
of literary celebrity; for at the above-mentioned 
cemetery is buried, beside Palmieri (the distinguished 
writer formerly alluded to) another well-known man 
of letters, victim to the same dreadful pestilence, the 


Abate Domenico Scind, whose monument stands in | 


an inclosure, most of the mortal remains laid within 
which are those of persons distinguished for social 
position or talents. 

The first production that placed Scind among the 
celebrities of Sicily in the nineteenth century, was a 
course of Physics in four volumes, Elementi di Fisica 
Generale, a work in which the learning of the age, 
and the principal discoveries of the intellect in this 
science, from its earliest cultivation, were judiciously 


condensed, and given in their results with methodical | 


arrangement. In the Antologia di Firenze, it was 
most favorably received by the renowned Tuscan 
physiologist Antenori. The Topography of Palermo 
was the next publication in which Scina appeared to 
still greater advantage, presenting minute descriptions 
of the site of Palermo, its neighbourhood, the agro- 
nomic, botanic, and mineralogic features peculiar to 
its soil and district, the whole being well-ordered no 
less than diligently elaborated. By command of 
Government, he afterwards drew up a report of the fos- 
sils, consisting of bones of several species of carnivorous 
animals, found recently in some caverns a few miles 
from this metropolis, near the remains of a Saracenic 
palace called (from its fountains) *‘ Maredolce ;” also, 
by commission of the same authority, a report on the 
fissures left in some sites of the island, and the increase 
of the thermal waters at Termini, in consequence of 
the earthquake which took place March 1823. In 
the same year, a voleano suddenly rose from the sea 
between the maritime town of Sciacca, and the island, 
midway between Sicily and Africa, of Pantellaria ; 
and of this Sciné drew up likewise a_ scientific 
memoir published in the serial compilation called the 
*‘ Literary and Scientific Effemeridi of Sicily.” He 
brought out, at different dates, biographies of Empe- 
docles, Archimedes, and Macrobius; 
generally interesting work was the Literary History 


of Sicily in the Eighteenth Ce ntury,” which comprises | 


notices of all writers in the Latin and vulgar tongue, 


as well as of the scientific and other associations 


founded within that period, and has been reduced to 


a more condensed form, with an appendix on the | 


literature cf the nineteenth century, by Pompeo 
Inzenga (Palermo, 1836). Previously to this work, 
the only attempts at a general history of literature in 
Sicily had been in Latin, namely, Sicilie Biblioteca 
Vetus, by Ragusa, a Jesuit, published at Rome in 
1700; and the more valuable and fuller Biblioteca 
Sicula, by Mongitore (Palermo, 1708). The last 
work undertaken by Scind promised to be his most 
interesting and extended, namely, History of Universal 
Sicilian Literature, designed to be carried down to 
and include the seventeenth century, there attaching 
itself to his literary annals of the eighteenth. The 
first section, comprising the epoch of the Greek domi- 
nation in this island, was nearly finished, when its 
author was cut off by the pestilence in 1837, at the 
age of 73. His account of Greco-Sicilian writers is 
given in a pleasing and lively style; his criticisms 
display taste without affectation, and the analysis of 
poetic productions is carefully finished; all the Idyls 
of Theocritus and Moschus are examined in detail, 
with specimens from the best Italian translators of 
those poets,—Pagnini, Salvini, and Borghi. The last 
chapter is not finished, the period to which its records 
extend being 244 B.c.; and the last words penned 
by Scind, for the public eye at least, were “the great 
Archimedes.” He received many tributes of respect 
from his own and other nations; but probably the 
most prized in his memory must have been that from 
one of his greatest contemporaries, Humboldt, who 
said to him in presence of various other sarans, at an 
assemblage in Naples, “Signor Professor, I have 
spared myself a journey to Sicily in the sole object 
of becoming acquainted with the author of the Tupo- 
grafia di Palermo.” 

The tendency of Sicilian genius has been, of late 
years, rather to the positive than ideal, and works of 
science have been issuing from the press here in far 
greater proportion than those of imagination. The 
character of this people is serious, reflective, and, as 
compared with theircontinental neighbours, reserved ; 
one may observe with surprise their sedate, sober de- 
portment, and generally quiet expression of temper 
or mirth, even on occasions of popular recreation—a 
contrast to the bruyant vivacity and polcinello-like 
comicality of the Neapolitans, that proves truly 
refreshing to the newly-arrived traveller. May it be 
inferred that this is one of the points of analogy 
(which indeed are many) between English and Sici- 
lians, derived from their common Norman descent ? 
For this direction to the positive in the recent litera- 
ture of our southern co-descendants (as far as we may 
be considered Norman), credit has been mainly given 
to Catania, as the centre whence the influence has 
proceeded determining that bias ; and the epoch when 
the “ Gioenia Academy” was founded there, 1824, is 


spoken of as that when the great impulse was im- | 


parted to the spirit of scientitic observation. In the 


but his most | 


| cular monument of vicissitudes, having been partially 
| encompassed by a torrent of lava, piled up in a fiery | 

wall to the height of its upper windows, during the | 
| nence—at least for the interest of the general reader— 
| to writers of the exclusively agricultural and agrono- 


1 
acts of this academy are published all the memoirs | 


(if approved of) which members of the first class are | 
required to present biennially. 

One of the most noted contributors to the compila- 
tiot has been the Professor of Geology at Catania, 
Carlo Gemellaro, whose talents have earned more than | 
local reputation ; and the Societies of Natural History 
in various countries have invited him to their con- 
gresses, and he has travelled, for the cause of science, 
in Italy, France, and England. One of his earliest | 
works Was a memoir on the granites of Etna; to this 
followed—another on the geologic peculiarities of the | 
lower regions and vicinity of the great volcano, in 
which he shows that the district amid which stands | 
Catania is formed of five different soils, referable to | 
as many distinct epochs—The Physical Togography of | 
Etna: ‘descriptions of the extinet volcanos in the | 
Val di Noto, of the maritime confines of Etna, of the 


| 


| yoleanic island of Pantellaria—Essay on the climate | F Iso | 
a professorship, was another celebrated ecclesiastic of 


of Catania, with details respecting that city, its 
neighbourhood, soil and waters—the Physiognomy of | 
the Mountains of Sicily—Prelections on the origin | 
and progress of Natural Sciences in Sicily, (published | 
1833). Besides the above-named, Gemellaro has 
brought out various minor treatises, and a translation 
from Herschel on the Astronomic Causes influencing | 
Geologic Phenomena. Having the pleasure of making | 
his acquaintance, I found an affable, most unpre- 
tending gentleman, of elderly years, and plain exte- | 
rior, ready to oblige and give information on all | 
subjects within the extensive province of his acquire- 
ments. At his house, in an out-of-the-way street of | 
Catania, the worthy professor received me in a quaintly 
furnished apartment, with somewhat of that gloomy 
aspect common to Sicilian ménages, few superfluous 
refinements, but an overflowing abundance of books, 
mostly of old editions, and in a great variety of 
languages. His knowledge of English scientific 
literature I found to be extensive; Sis correspondence 
with our country to include, amongst others of noted 
name, Basil Hall and Lyell, from the latter of whom 
he showed me his last communication. | 
Another of the most zealous promoters of the 
‘“‘ Gioenia Academy,” when first established, was the | 
Benedictine Father, Bernabo La Via, who has dedi- 
cated his life principally to the studies of Mineraology | 
and Agriculture, and was for some years professor of 
the latter science at the Catanese University. The 
convent he inhabits is the chief institution of the 
Benedictines in Sicily, and one of the largest and 
most magnificent monasteries on earth; its revenues | 
are said to amount at present to 18,000/. sterling per | 
annum; each monk has three or four rooms for his 
use, his own servant and horse; and the immense 
edifice, surrounding two quadrangles, is itself a sin- 


eruption of 1669, but never actually reached, so that 
a deep foss, crossed by a bridge, continues to this day 
to divide the convent from its garden, formed on the 
spacious platform of solid lava; subsequently shaken 
to its foundations, and partly buried, by the earthquake 
of 1693; and finally rebuilt over the ruinous substruc- 
ture, whose halls are used as granaries and wine 
vaults. Its library contains 18,000 volumes, and 300 
illuminated MSS., among the printed works being 200 
editions of the fifteenth century ; among the MSS. 
a Rabbinic Calendar, supposed to be the autograph 
original of that at the Bodleian, and political consti- 
tutions in the Sicilian idiom, bearing the date 1254, 
In the archives are 3,000 parchments, some of which 
ascend to the earliest period of the Norman dynasty | 
in this country. The Museum in the same monas- 
tery was founded by Padre Amico, a distinguished 
Benedictine historian of the last century, and 
occupies five large halls: its principal contents 
being terra-cotta lamps and vases of Greeco-Sicilian 
workmanship; Greek, Etruscan, and Egyptian | 
bronzes ; medieval manufactures in ivory, porcelain, 
and glass; a curious assortment of tiny images, orna- 
ments, and toys in bronze, probably Roman; antique | 
mosaics from the monuments of classicism in Catania ; 
and some marble reliefs, of small scale, in one of which 
appear Silenus, a Bacchante, an aged priest, and a | 
young female about to be initiated, apparently, into 
the Dionysiac Mysteries, so beautiful as to have been 
deemed worthy the chisel of a Greek master in the | 
age of high art. This monastery has been officially | 
declared a royal residence, and here, when the King 
or any of his family visit Catania, they invariably 
lodge. 

The above-named Padre has formed within its | 
stately walls a mineralogic cabinet, occupying two 
cells, which, if not one of the largest, is one of the | 
most perfect in the world. The collection, filling the 
lower room, of crystallisations of sulphur, is quite 
unique—every stage, development, and aspect of that | 
mineral being here exemplified. These specimens are 
exclusively Sicilian ; but the upper room contains ob- | 
jects from almost every part of the globe—precious 
stones in their primitive state, platina, malachite, &c. | 
La Via has published several treatises in the Acts 
of the Academy, geologic observations made in the 
vicinity of Etna, an essay on the propagation of | 
forests, &c.; also a volume of lectures delivered from 
his professional cathedra. He has lately been de- 
prived of that chair in the University, from some | 
absurd jealousy on the part of the powers that be, 


| appears without pedantry of display. 


imputing to the venerable man too liberal opinions! 
And the subsequent affliction was reserved for his de- 
clining years, of having his valuable private library 


| in part destroyed by the brutal Neapolitan soldiers 


quartered at this convent in 1849, notwithstanding 
the superior orders then emanated that no religious 
establishment should suffer. I found him an interest- 
ing, amiable old man, anxious to show his treasures, 


| and ready to listen to the comments or answer the 


questions of the most unscientific, most common-place 
visitor. 

Another learned Benedictine in this establish- 
ment, who stills holds an academic position, the 
Professorship of Botany, is Tornabene, author of an 
Historic Picture (Quadro Storico) of the Sicilian Bota- 
nica; the History of Typography m Sicily from 1472 
to 1536; and various minor treatises on his favourite 


| science—recently having produced a scientific report 


on the late eruption of Etna. Ferrara, who also held 
Catania, deceased within the last few years, author of 
the History of Etna, the History, Monuments, and 
Literature of Catania, a translation from Bonnet on 
the Contemplation of Nature, &c. 

In the same university-city was founded an associa- 
tion, styled ‘*Societa Economica,” in 1831, divided into 
two classes, for Rural and Civil Economy, and composed 
of ordinary, honorary, and corresponding members, 
each having to communicate a memoir on some appo- 
site subject triennially; the public reunions being 
twice annually, when premiums were distributed to 
such agriculturists as had distinguished themselves in 
any branch of rural industry ; premiums for success- 
ful competition in arts and manufactures being also 
awarded triennially. This association, as all similarly 
organised in Sicily, except the ‘* Gioenia,” has ‘since 
the Revolution become extinct. A more enduring 
existence has happily been allowed to the ‘‘ Sicilian 
Atheneum” (Ateneo Siculo), a public library and 
reading-room of periodicals, established in Catania by 
some private gentlemen a few years since, containing 
2500 volumes and various journals (but during my 
visit to that city, only /talian publications of that 
ephemeral class were admitted by the tender con- 
science of an ever-prying police). Strangers, if only 
en passant, are most politely received, and allowed to 
spend their evenings in these rooms, whose furnitur 
and illumination might satisfy the habitucs of a Lon- 


| don club, without the requirement of any subscription. 


The literature relating to the history of itself in the 
abstract, as an agency considered within Sicilian 
limits, received its last addition in this island from 
the Baron Vincenzo Mortillaro (editor of the Journal 
of Sciences, Letters, and Arts for Sicily), who published 


| at Palermo, in 1838, a prospetto of the Literary His- 
| tory of Sicily in the Nineteenth Century, a singh 


volume, comprising biographic and critical notices, 
diligently compiled, giving rather too much promi- 


mic class (uf whom the catalogue swells to surprising 
extent); but, on the whole, a valuable assistant to 
the student, and composed with more vigorous con- 
ciseness than often marks the style of modern Italian 
prose. 

In archeology, the work of Serradifaleo on Grxco- 
Sicilian Antiquities has gained a reputation surpassing 
that of any competitor among his countrymen of this 


| age; it has been flatteringly noticed by the University 


of Oxford, and is not only very erudite, but enter- 


| taining, thanks to a graceful style and happy facility 


of description. It combines the history with minute 
accounts of the state of antique monuments—the past 


| and present of each classical site in this island. ‘The 


Description of Ancient Palermo, by the Abate Morso 
(second edition, 1827), is the most learned work, and 
of fullest details, yet produced on this subject, and 


| especially valuable for the light it throws on the times 


of Saracenic domination here. The author is an 
Arabic scholar, and by his interpretation of inscrip- 
tions has exposed the fallacy of theories advanced by 
native historians, and adopted by Brydone, respecting 
the origin of Palermo, the foundation and even ancient 
name of which, ‘* Panormos,” had been referred to no 
less venerable antiquity than the days of “ Isaac, th 
son of Abraham,” and to a colony of Hebrews, mixed 
with Phenicians and citizens of Damascus! 

The most learned of recent archxological works 
relating to Catania is the Abate Ferrara’s; but a 
publication has appeared since, by a living writer, 
one of the high aristocracy of that city, entitled to 
honourable notice—A Description and History of 
Catania, by the Duke Carcaci. This nobleman, 
whose large fortune has been applied to the worthiest 
objects of benevolence—endowment of public charities, 
or other useful institutions—has diligently collected 
all that serves to the illustration of his native place, 
with a historic compendium, where extensive learning 
A He has judi- 
ciously selected the most interesting details as to the 
past and present of a city whose annals are singularly 
fraught with romantic vicissitude, notwithstanding 
the insignificance of its actual position. 

As a vade mecum for the whole of Sicily, the best 
conceived and most cleverly-exeeuted guide-book 


| appeared lately, under the title Geographic, Statistical, 


and Biographic Dictionary of Sicily, preceded by a 
Compendium of the History, by the Chevalier Busacea 
(Messina, Lhou). 
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SCIENCE, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 
Transactions of the Provincial Medical Association. 


Vol. XIX. Churchill.—The cultivation and improve- 
ment of professional science by medical practitioners 


in the country may well be ranged under the title of 


the “ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” The 
distance of the student from hospitals, museums, 
dissecting rooms, laboratories, and libraries, in some 
cases, and, in all, his comparative isolation from the 
society of those who have zeal and leisure to work 
out his researches with him, must ever operate—not 
indeed as an effectual bar to the success of his labours, 
but as a restriction of those labours to certain depart- 
ments of professional research. Yet the country 
has its advantages to all students of nature, more 
especially to the medical student. Its quiet and 
retirement—its freedom from the eternal noise, bustle, 
and interruptions of a great city—its bracing and pure 
atmosphere, alike refreshing to mind and body—and, 
above all, the opportunities which it affords of watch- 
ing cases of disease or accident from their origin to 
their termination, instead of losing all trace of them 


in the mazes of a city,—all these have contributed to | 


facilitate the study of medicine, and to enhance in a 
high degree the value of the observations of provin- 
cial practitioners. To these local facilities we owe the 
discovery of vaccination, which required experiments 


and observations absolutely impracticable in the me- | 


tropolis. The Provincial Association was formed 
chiefly to give encouragement and publicity to the 


zealous labours of country practitioners in the study | 


of medicine and surgery. The Jransactions of the 
society, generally published annually, of which the 
present number forms the 19th volume, contain a 
library of invaluable medical and surgical records; 
and the number under review is quite equal to its 
predecessors. It contains, among other interesting 


papers, a practical treatise on “ Neuralgia,” by Dr. | 
a treatise on “ Serofula,” by | 


Morris, of Spalding ; 
Dr. Wilkinson, of Oxford; an essay on the “ Pa- 
thology of Insanity,” by Dr. Hitchman, of Derby ; 
and an elaborate account of the “ Medical Topogra- 
phy of Nottingham,” by Mr. White, of Nottingham; 
besides papers on Surgery by Messrs. Hester and Hus- 
sey, of Oxford, and byMr. Windsor, of Manchester. 
Dr Malden, of Worcester, relates some curious cases 
in which various symptoms of constitutional disease 
were excited by the presence of a local and unsus- 
pected cause. We quote the following to show 


What great events from trifling causes spring. 


“A young woman aged 18, resided at Badsey, near 
Evesham, and worked at glove-making. Six months 
before I saw her she began to be seized with distress- 
ing symptoms, apparently hysterical, but alarmingly 
ulfecting the neck and throat. The attacks went on 
increasing in frequency and severity. She would 
sometimes have a fit of dry coughing, attended with 
a loud stridulous inspiration, something like hooping- 
cough; sometimes she would go off suddenly in a 


fainting fit, from which she would recover with sigh- | 


ing, sobbing, and weeping. At one time her neck 
would be suddenly bent forward, with the chin upon 
her sternum; at another, it would be suddenly jerked 
round towards the left shoulder. It would be useless to 
describe all the protean shapes of her malady; but it 
will be necessary to mention that a short time before 
[ saw her a new symptom occurred, viz., she complained 
of an unpleasant pricking sensation somewhere in her 
throat, but she could never point out the exact spot of 
it. After being made acquainted with the history of 
the case, and witnessing a slight convulsive seizure of 
the muscles of the throat which occurred during my 
visit, I asked her if she had accidentally swallowed a 
needle or a pin. She said, ‘No.’ I then asked her 
if a needle had ever run into her skin. At first she 
said ‘No,’ but after a pause she said ‘ Yes;’ but that 
was more than two years ago ; it was a gloving needle, 
and it ran into the under side of one of my thighs.’ 
I said, ‘ Did you get it out ?’‘ No,’ she replied; ‘I 
asked some girls who were working with me to try to 
find it, but they could not, and I never thought more 
about it, and 1 never felt any pain afterwards at the 
place where the needle went in.’ Here ended the 
interview. I now became certain that this needle was 
somewhere amongst the complex nerves and muscles 
of her throat. This proved to be the fact. Six weeks 
after the interview, the point of the needle came so 
near to the surface, close to the left side of the thyroid 
cartilage, that Mr. Adams, her surgeon, extracted it 
with ease. I ought not to forget to mention that all 
lier distressing symptoms had disappeared for three 
weeks before the polishe d culprit re-issued into day.” 
Lateral Curvature of the Spine, its Causes, Nature, 
and Treatment. By R. W. Tamptiy, F.R.C.S. E., 





Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Deformities at, the Royal | 








ART, MUSIC, THE 





1 Orthopedic Hospital.—It cannot be denied that until 
| recently the management, or rather mismanagement, 
of cases of deformity has been justly ranked among 
| the opprobria of surgery. The subject demands a 
familarity with the anatomy and physiology of the 
human mechanism, together with a minute and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the science of dynamics, 
which few persons have leisure to cultivate, and still 
fewer to combine and methodise and apply with the 
requisite skill and tact. The establishment of the 
Orthopedic Hospital has afforded opportunities for 
the cultivation of this neglected branch, which Mr. 
Tamplin has certainly turned to good account. And 
among the cases of deformity now so lamentably pre- 
valent, there are none so common, we might almost 
say general, in the female sex, as lateral curvature 
of the spine, arising from various mechanical causes, 
chiefly connected with the habits of the sex, often 
existing independently of any diseases of the bones, 
| muscles, or ligaments, but frequently complicated 
with general debility. Into these causes, Mr. Tamplin 
| appears to have made the most patient and compre- 
hensive inquiries. An upright walking-stick will, so 
long as it is upright, sustain a hundred times the 
weight of a curved prop of equal strength; but once 
let it bend, and every additional pound weight will 
bend it more and more. The human spine is laterally 
straight, though anteriorly and posteriorly curved ; 
the natural curvature being compensated by elastic 
cartilages and solid bone in the front, and a symme- 
trical contiguity of tight cords (ligaments) attached 
to bony points of support in the back part. These 
acting like the stays on a ship’s masts, in opposition 
| to the solid supports in front, enable it to sustain, not 
| only the weight of the head and chest, but one or 
two hundred-weights often added to the shoulders 
or head in the shape of a porter’s load. But 
| when once by any cause there is established a 
deviation from the lateral right line, the ligaments 
on one side become stretched and relaxed, on the 
other contracted and shortened, and the defor- 
mity becomes gradually increased, especially in 
the young subject, before the bones and ligaments 
become hardened by age. The muscles also become 
attenuated and comparatively helpless, and pain and 
weariness succeed. It is obvious that the first and 
chief remedy consists in relieving the bent spine of 
the superincumbent weight until the parts are re- 
stored by the powers of nature, which are ever exerted 
to rectify what is wrong. But the difficulty has been 
how to effect this by machinery which shall act duly 
and correctly on the beautiful mechanism, without 
inconveniencing the patient or damaging the health. 
By giving his mind to the invention of this mechanism, 
Mr. Tamplin has been very successful in rectifying 
the deformity in the young, and in checking, and in 
some degree diminishing, the curvature in middle age. 
Our limits will not allow of any further elucidation of 
his plan; but it is founded on the most settled prin- 
ciples of mechanical science, and the results are highly 
encouraging. The work is illustrated by well- 
executed lithographic views of the deformity in 
question, as well as of the mechanism used to remove 
| it, which is eminently successful before the sixteenth 
or seventeenth year, but less effective, though not 
useless, when the full stature and osseous develop- 
| ment has been attained. Prevention, however, is 
better than cure, and Mr. Tamplin’s excellent treatise 
enters fully into the causes of these lateral curvatures; 
and among them he does not fail to notice the too 
severe method of study practised at young ladies’ 
boarding-schools, where the exercise allowed in the 
open air is not only very unfrequent, but by far too 
constrained to be of any essential service to the bones 
and muscles, which in the childhood and youth of 
both sexes require free unfettered use,—just such 
exercise, indeed, as is suggested and prompted by the 
buoyant spirits and agile instincts of girlhood and 
boyhood. The acquisition of the tinsel accomplish- 
ments for which health and vigour, happiness and 
cheerfulness, bone and muscle, form and figure, are all 
unhappily sacrificed, is indeed a poor miserable sub- 
stitute, and the middle classes ought to know that 
unless due exercise and liberty can be interwoven as 
it were, with study, and music, and drawing, the 
price of their accomplishments may prove to be 
deformity and disease. 





On continuous Mok cular Cha wes, More 7} ‘ticularly 
in their relation to Epide nic Diseases: bew J the Ora- 
tion delivered at the Eiqhtieth Annirers ry of the 
Medical S ciety of London. By Joux Swrow, M.D., 
Vice-President of the Society. - Published by request 
of the Society.—The Fellow elected to deliver the 
annual oration of the Medical Society of London 
usually takes the progress of medicine in the past 
year for his subject, or else the past history and pre- 
sent condition of the society, or some other familiar 
subject partaking of local or temporary iuterest. But 
Dr. Snow has deviated from this routine, and | 
sented the Fellows, not with an oration, in the com- 
mon sense of the word, not with polished rhetoric or 
ry, but with (what w doubt not proved 
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as acceptable to his learned audience) a terse and 


elegant treatise on the rudiments of physiology, em- 
bracing the primary and principal phenomena of all 
living beings, from the lord of the creation down to 
the very germs and sporules which constitute the 
morbid material of communicable disease. ‘The fol- 
lowing outline of his essay will be intelligible to 
every educated reader:—The attraction which exists 
between the atoms of matter at insensible distances, 
whether that of simple gravitation or of chemical 
affinity, operates also in the particles of which living 
beings are composed, and the results are « ymplicated 
and important, and require much ‘investigation ; for 
in this case life itself modifies the natural attraction 
of atoms, and a new set of phenomena, called vital 
processes, take place, in obedience to what are called 
the laws of organisation. Yet here gravitation and 
chemistry are never absent; and, although we use 
the term vital, there is no distinct line of demar- 
cation between vital processes and those which are 
not vital. Vinous fermentation, for instance, has 
been generally looked upon as a merely chemical 
change; yet it has great claims to be entitled a 
vital process. It is always accompanied by the 
formation of the cells or sporules of the yeast fungus 
—the decomposition of the sugar into alcohol and 
carbonic acid bearing a direct relation to the quan- 
tity of yeast produced; so that, in fact, all the 
changes of composition, with their attendant pheno- 
mena, whether taking place within the living body 
or not, are alike the result of the attraction or affinity 
which exists among the ultimate atoms or molecules 
of matter. But there is a peculiar continuity of these 
molecular changes, connected with a sort of self-pro- 
pagation, going on in beings endowed with life, 
which does not exist in inorganised matter. Thus, 
combustion, putrefaction, and numerous other mole- 
cular actions, although capable of self-propagation, 
commence anew under the requisite circumstances, 
without any contact with matter undergoing the 
same change. There are, however, changes of a 
more complicated nature,—those, namely, to which 
plants and animals owe their development and 
continuance, — that have never commenced anew 
within the experience of man. These vital actions in 
some instances admit of a pause, as in the case of 
seeds, but the continuity by contact of material is 
uninterrupted. ‘ To borrow an illustration from an- 
cient mythology, it is as if there were a pause in the 
spinning of the thread of life without its being cut or 
broken.” The molecular changes in living bodies are 
of two opposite kinds. One series of changes conduces 
to the preservation of the individual, the other tends 
to his destruction. By the latter processes part of 
the substance of the individual is diverted from the 
actions proper to his own life to another kind of 
action, tending to multiply and increase certain 
parasitic beings, which become the materies morbi of 
various diseases, and often the source of death and 
destruction to the being on which they depend for 
their vegetable or animal existence. Many of these 
diseases are communicable from one individual to 
another, and medical men differ much as to the 
number of diseases which are contagious or infectious. 
Dr. Snow believes that some of them (the Asiatic 
Cholera in particular) are communicated by the acci- 
dental introduction of the into the 
stomach by the water drunk, or by uncleanliness in 
cooking, Ke. For the proofs adduced by the author 
of the truth of this theory—a question of great 
moment in a sanitary point of view—we must refer 
our readers to Dr. Snow’s pamphlet, which will well 
repay them for the half-hour of close attention which 
its perusal will require. 
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II. Erinenics. 

The weekly returns of the Registrar-General have 
been less alarming the last two or three weeks. 
Almost every disease which has been prevalent and 
fatal of late is marked by a declining rate of mortality, 
which nevertheless is still higher than the average at 
this season. Bronchitis, though much abated, is still 
marked by a severity not usual at this season. The 
epidemic of boils and carbuncles still rages, and fre- 
quently attack: persons convalescent from 
disease. The fatality from typhus fever and hooping- 








severe 





' cough prove that these diseases also prevail in an 


epidemic form. 
Tif. Carr Cuar 
TTer Majesty's Accouche 


AND DISCOVERIES. 


nent.—On the occasion of the 





recent interesting event, Dr. Snow, with the sanction 
of Sir James Clark and Dr. Locock, administered 
chloroform to the royal patient, but not to the extent 
of producing anesthesia. Her Majesty’s sufferings 
were much mitigated by its use, and both the royal 


mother and infant have since been doi 


well. 

Medical Benevolent College.—At the last meeting of 
the council, Lord Dynevor and TI s Copland, 
Esq., F.R.S. were unanimously elected Vic -Presi- 
dents of the College. Earl Manvers is to preside at 
the festival on the 4th May. 
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Singular case of Poisoning at Stettin.—A gentleman, | 


who had a number of stuffed birds in his study, 
covered them with arsenic to secure their preservation. 


Soon afterwards he became seriously indisposed, with- | 


out being able to assign any cause for illness, until it 
was discovered by a physician whom he consulted at 


Berlin that he had, from constant residence in the | 


study, absorbed the deadly poison, with which his 
system became gradually impregnated. 

Presentation of Plate, §c.—On Tuesday, the 14th 
ult., Dr. Babington gave a conversazione to the mem- 
bers of the Epidemiological Society and other friends. 
In the course of the evening Dr. Babington presented 
to Mr. Tucker a silver plate, with an appropriate 
inscription, intended to be affixed to a secretaire, as 
a testimonial of the sense entertained by the presi- 
dent and other members of the society of the value 
of Mr. Tucker’s services as one of the honorary 
secretaries, and especially of the honour due to that 
gentleman as the founder of the society. In present- 
ing this testimonial, Dr. Babington expressed himself 
as follows :—‘ A few friends, including myself, being 
deeply impressed with the zeal and ability which you 
evinced, first in originating, and subsequently in 
establishing, the Epidemiological Society, and ad- 
miring the untiring energy which you have since 
exerted in endeavouring to promote its objects, have 
felt anxious to manifest their sense of your merits 
and services by requesting your acceptance of some 
token of their regard. It is with much pleasure 
therefore that, in fulfilment of their wishes and my 
own, I present you with this inscription, to be affixed 
to a secretaire, which, however small its intrinsic 
value, we have selected as an appropriate offering to 
one who has so efficiently fulfilled the very anxious 
duties of honorary secretary to our society.” To 
which Mr. Tucker replied:—“I accept with much 
pleasure the testimonial of approbation for the ser- 
vices it has been my pride to render to the cause in 
which you and others are so warmly interested: it is 
the cause of suffering humanity. I shall always look 
back with great satisfaction at having been the ori- 
ginator of a society which has displayed, even in its 
infancy, its capability of doing great good. To those 
friends who have joined with you, Sir, in presenting 
me with this mark of their esteem, I hope you will 
convey my sincere and heartfelt thanks; and I beg 


you to accept the same yourself, Sir, for the very kind | 


and flattering expressions which you have been 
pleased to use in presenting it.” 

The Income-taz and the Profession.—Petitions against 
the present mode of levying the income-tax have 
been presented during the present week to the House 
of Commons from the medical practitioners of Hull, 
London, Manchester, and Reading. 

Appointments.—At a general board-meeting of the 


governors of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, Dr. Torry | 
was appointed visiting physician, in the place of the | 
Mr. Charles Brooke, M. B., 


late Dr. Charlesworth. 
has been elected surgeon, and Mr. Hillman assistant- 
surgeon, to the Westminster Hospital. 

The Vaccination Extension Bill of Lord Lyttleton, 


which has been read a third time in the House of | 


Lords, and is now printed as amended on recommit- 
ment, appears to have met with but little favour 
among the medical journalists. The opposition of 
some of them is most determined, and all of them 


object to the want of consideration of what is due to | 


the profession. Mr. Ceely, of Aylesbury (no mean 
authority on the subject of vaccination), has written 
a letter of remonstrance to Lord Palmerston, which is 


published in the Association Journal of the 22nd of | 
April, and in which he places before his Lordship his | 


own views of the real impediments to vaccination, 
and the best mode of removing them. 
to the editor he embodies the views of probably a 
large majority of the profession, when he says: “* Who 
will not venture to predict that the measure now in 
contemplation, instead of accomplishing the inten- 


tions of its advocates and promoters, is more likely to | 


disparage and discourage vaccination, and still further 
to damage and disgust the medical profession?” The 
editor of that journal justly remarks that “No public 


good can be gained by passing a Vaccination Act | 


which does not meet with the general concurrence of 
the medical profession, by whom its machinery must 
mainly be worked. Again, medical men have surely 
some right to be consulted regarding this, and all 
other public questions, which concern either their 
science or their social position.” We trust Lord 
Lyttleton will see that the opposition of the profes- 
sion must prove fatal to the efficiency of the measure, 
even if it passes the Commons. Even the law, 
powerful as it is, cannot compel a surgeon to vaccinate 
against his will. 

Crewkerne and Yeovil District Medical Association.— 
The general meeting of this society was held at 


of Vaccination was discussed. The general principle 
of compulsory vaccination was approved; but it was 
considered that the fees paid were not equivalent to 
the trouble taken by the public vaccinator in going, 


as he is generally obliged to do, from house to house | 


through his district, in order that he may be enabled 


to persuade persons to have the operation performed. | 


One penny was also deemed an insufficient remunera- 
tion for the registrar’s notice. A complaint was made 








In his letter | 





interferes with private patients, who frequently re- 
quire to be vaccinated gratis, the public vaccinator 
being, of course, unable to refuse so to do. The 
Association have determined to institute proceedings 
under the Apothecaries Act against unlicensed prac- 


titioners in those cases which may be deemed advisable. | 


Each member is requested to take notice of, and report 
to the honorary secretary, any case of illegal pre- 
scribing which may come under his notice. The late 
president, Dr. Tompkins, of Yeovil, and the late 
honorary secretary, Mr. G T. Wills, of Crewkerne, 
were re-elected to their respective offices. 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

THE INFLUENCE EXERTED UPON THE MANIFES- 
TATION OF FORCE BY THE AGGREGATION OF MArT- 
TER.—The readers of this department of the journal 
continually meet with the terms matter and force ; 
these indicate respectively an object acted upon, and 
an agent by which that object is acted upon, into 
which two great divisions the system of the uni- 
verse is divided. Matter means the object, Force the 
agent, in scientific parlance. 

Matter, under certain aspects, may be regarded as 
the vehicle of force: the old experiment of a row of 
billiard balls, when struck full at one end of the row, 
remaining motionless, save the last ball, which flies 
off, is a capital illustration of this proposition; since 
the intermediate balls have served only as a means of 
transmission to the force imparted to the first, and, 
manifested by the motion of the last ball. So again 
with the transmission of heat by what is called con- 
duction ; if we thrust a poker into the fire, or a silver 


| spoon into a jug of boiling water, the heat passes 


along the metal, and becomes evident to the touch 
at a point far removed from the source of heat. 
How is this effected? Separate the agent from 
the object, the heat from the metal, and we can 
conceive it penetrating the metal, and jumping from 
one particle to another of the particles of which 
the metallic mass consists; thus converting these 
particles into, as it were, a series of stepping-stones, or 
a flight of stairs, in order to assist its progress. This 
being the case, nothing is more likely than that the 


mode of transmission must in some measure depend | 


upon the manner of the arrangement of these ideal 
stepping-stones. 
hypothesis of the nature of heat, viz. that, in- 


stead of being an agent distinct from matter, it | 
| is developed by the motion of the particles of 


matter, yet we should draw the same conclusion 
as before, that the arrangement of the particles 
influences the transmission of the motion. Here ex- 
periment steps in to support hypothesis. Some twenty 
years ago, De la Rive and De Candolle proved that 
heat passes with almost twice the velocity along the 
fibre of wood as it does across it; and it has 
been recently shown by Dr. Tyndall that heat 


| passes through wood with three different velocities, 


the transmission being most rapid in the direc- 
tion parallel to the fibre, less rapid in the direc- 
tion perpendicular to the fibre and to the ligneous 
layers, and slowest through the axis perpendicular to 
the fibre and parallel to the layers. 

What has been stated of heat applies also to mag- 
netism; and the manifestations of this force, like those 
of heat, are subject to modification from peculiarities 
in the molecular structure of matter. Thus, a bar of 
iron suspended in the magnetic field will set in the 
direction of its length parallel to the two poles; 
suspend another bar of iron, peculiarly constructed, 
but similar in size to the first, it will set in a direction 
of its length and at right angles to the line joining the 
two poles. These different deportments arise from the 
mechanical structure of the two bars, the first being a 
simple piece of iron, the second consisting of a series 
of magnetic plates joined together transversely to the 
length of the bar. A lamina of coal-shale, from 
near Blackburn, acted similarly to the second or bar 
of magnetic plates; and a crystal of sulphate of 
nickel, under magnetic influence, behaved in a similar 
manner. The cause in each case is the same, both the 
piece of shale and the crystal of sulphate of nickel, 
although apparently compact, being actually com- 
posed of layers transverse to their length, like the 
bar of magnetic plates, both shale and crystal 
being capable of cleavage along the line which 
set from pole to pole; so that, in truth, they were 
both made up of a series of magnetic lamin precisely 
similar in construction to the bar of iron composed of 
magnetic plates cemented together. Thus, the 


| inference that this unanimity of deportment is due in 
+ a al . *, | v4 
Crewkerne on Thursday, April 14, when, after the | 
business transactions, the new Bill for the Promotion | 


each case to a common cause seems unavoidable, this 


cause being the peculiarity of structure, or, in other | 
words, the manner in which the molecules of matter | 


are arranged of which bar, shale, and crystals are 
composed. 
When the experiments of Pliicker on the direction 


followed out, it appears that, whether it be a plate of 
tourmaline, piece of shale, or plates, bars or disks 


| formed artificially from magnetic dust, they one and | 


all exhibit the same deportment, setting length- 





If we adopt the more modern | 





| a given point; and when this point was changed 90°, 


seting lengthways at right angles to their former 
position, or equatorially. Diamagnetic bodies manifest 
actions exactly complementary to these; alhomogeneous 


diamagnetic bar sets its length equatorially ; but if 


composed of transverse laminw, it sets its length 
axially. Dr. Tyndall has varied these experiments 
in many ways, and finds that one universal law pre- 
vails with all bodies, viz., in diamagnetic bodies 
the line along which the density of the mass has been 
increased by pressure sets equatorially, whilst in 
magnetic bodies this line sets axially. It matters not 
what the substance is, a biscuit or a lozenge; a bar of 
iron, or a wax model, they one and all exhibit a deter- 
minate directive action when suspended in the 
magnetic field, this being always in the line of 
greatest compression, and according to the respective 
magnetic or diamagnetic quality of the body; so con- 
stant is this action that it is difficult to tind a sub- 
stance so homogeneous as not to develope it in some 
degree. Thus we have here another instance of the 
modification of force, viz., of the magnetic, brought 
about by peculiarities of the aggregation of matter. 

What bearing have these experiments and their 
results upon the problem of thediurnal range of the mag- 
netic needle? Faraday formerly referred this variation 
to the action of the sun’s rays on the magnetism of the 
atmosphere. This is true; but the extent of this action 
was undetermined. Recent discoveries have thrown 
great difficulty around any theory which would refer 
this diurnal magnetic range to the sole action of the 
sun’s heat: a force, however, which must exert some 
action both on the atmosphere and on the solid crust 
of the earth ; and which must always be considered in 
any future researches respecting the direct magnetism 
of the sun. Referring again to the experiments, it is 
found that the line of the greatest density is where 
the magnetic force is the strongest. A body intlu- 
enced by a magnet is itself a magnet; and experi- 
ment shows that it is a stronger magnet along the 
line of greatest density, than in any other line. If, 
instead of increasing this density in one particular 
line or direction, it is increased in all directions, the 
general magnetic force of the body will also be in- 
creased; so that whatever tends to increase density 
tends also to increase magnetic power; whilst what- 
ever diminishes density diminishes magnetic power. 
Thus the conclusion is inevitable, that the local 
action of the sun upon the earth’s crust must in some 
degree influence the magnetism of the earth, and this 
simply from the change in density caused thereby, 
irrespectively of the possible action of the sun's 
electric currents, which, if existing, may atfect the 
needle. 

The above is a short abstract of a highly suggestive 
lecture delivered by Dr. Tyndall, at the Royal Insti- 
tution, which, after some remarks on the influ- 
ence of geological changes upon the earth when re- 
garded as a magnet, he concluded with a graceful 
recognition of the discoveries of Dr. Faraday in dia- 
magnetism; a law which, like every great truth, 
extends itself, and throws light upon subjects pre- 
viously obscure, and even becomes the means of the 
discovery of other truths, and of the extension of the 
ever-widening circle of human knowledge. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Boractc Actp 1x Minera Warters.—Boracic 
acid, which, in combination with soda, has long been 
an article of commerce under the name of Tincal, is the 
product of some small lakes in Thibet and Persia; this 
crude salt having been, until late years, the only 
source of borax, a salt largely employed in the arts. 
This native salt has now been, in great measure, 
superseded by the artificial one made with the 
boracic acid derived from the Lagoons of Tuscany, 
small artificial thermal reservoirs of water, which, by 
the ingenuity of M. Tarderel, now yield the greater 
proportion of this acid met with in commerce. In 
the volcanic districts of Tuscany, the vapours which 
continually burst from fissures in the earth are 
charged, amongst other compounds, with boracic 
acid; and advantage has been taken of this fact by 
making these vapours, soffioni, to pass through a body 
of water, which condenses the acid vapours, and at 
the same time concentrates the solution, gradually 
carrying off the water as steam, thus dispensing with 
the use of fuel. The presence of this acid in water 
has long been supposed to be confined to these active 
voleanic districts, a supposition shown to be erroneous 
by some nearly contemporaneous investigations of 
MM. Fresenius, Wildestein, and Bouis, the two former 
announcing the presence of boracic acid in the 
Kochbrunnen, at Wiesbaden, and the Kaiserquelle, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle; whilst the last-named chemist 
states that it exists, probably combined with soda, 
in the thermal springs of Olette, Eastern Pyrenees. 
These observations indicate a much wider diffusion 
of this acid than has hitherto been imagined, and 
points out the propriety of a further investigation 
of our own hot springs at Bath, Clifton, and espe- 
cially Harrowgate, to determine whether these waters 


| contain this ingredient. Since the foregoing announce- 
assumed by bodies suspended in the magnetic field are | 


ment M. E. Filhol states, that he has ascertained the 
existence of boracic acid in the sulphurous springs of 
Bagnéres-du-Luchon, Baréges, Cauterets, Bonnes, 
and Labariére; and that it appears to be more 
abundant in the Vichy waters than in the sulphureous 


that the present working of the Vaccination Act | waysfrom pole topole, oraxially, whensuspended from | Pyrenean springs. 
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METALLURGY. 

Tur Distrisution or GoLtp.—Dr. Percy, of the 
Government School of Mines, states that a sensible 
and visible amount of gold has been extracted from 
every variety of British and foreign lead, litharge, red- 
lead, white-lead, and sugar of lead (acetate of lead), 
which have been examined during a lengthened experi- 
mental investigation undertaken at that institution. 
The bismuth of commerce also yields gold in noticeable 
proportions; and so numerous and remarkably uniform 
ure these results, that a more extended examination 
of many native minerals has been entered upon by 
Mr. R. Smith, under the direction of Dr. Perey, to 
determine the seeming fact of the presence of gold 
pervading metalliferous gangues. 

APPLIED SCIENCE. 

SrrenGTu or CAST-IRON INCREASED by IMPROVED 
Fur, IN Smettrnc.—To increase the strength of 
cast-iron is, in the present day, when this material 
forms so large and easily adaptable a portion of 
almost every structure and machine, no slight gain to 
the community, both in economy and safety; an im- 
provement which seems to have been effected in no 
trifling extent by the employment of very simple 
means. Mr. W. Fairbairn, already so favourably 
known in connection with researches into the strength 
of materials—researches developed and applied in the 
construction of the Britannia Bridge—and his inves- 
tigations on cognate subjects, has communicated to 
the Institution of Civil Engineers the result of some 
experiments on the toughness of cast-iron smelted 
with a peculiar coke. He truly remarks that the 
employment of the ‘“ hot-blast” has enabled the iron- 
master to use inferior kinds of ores, thus bringing 
a worse kind of iron into the market than was 


made previously to their use; and also, that the | 


rule of thumb still generally prevalent in the iron dis- 
tricts—so much coke, ore, and limestone forming the 
charge for the blast-furnace, irrespectively of the 
varying composition of these materials, tends to 
deteriorate the quality of the iron. To make 
good pig-iron, one of the essentials is fuel free, or 
nearly so, from sulphur; but, as such coal does not 
everywhere exist, it is necessary to deprive the 
fucl of this injurious sulphur, either in the furnace 
or in the previous coking; an end which has been 
attained by the use of common salt in the coking- 
oven, a process recently introduced by Mr. Crace 
Calvert 

When coal is mixed with a small quantity of com- 
mon salt (chloride of sodium), and coked, decomposi- 
tion of the salt by means of the iron-pyrites (bisul- 
phuret of iron), which to a greater or less extent con- 
taminates all coal, is effected; the reactions occur- 
ring during this decomposition are numerous, termi- 
nating in the formation of chloride of sulphur, which, 


being volatile, is expelled during the coking process | 


with the other gaseous products. Coke thus made 
emits no sulphureous fumes when drawn from the 
coke-oven, nor sulphuretted hydrogen when quenched 
in the usual way with water. This process is no less 
economical than perfect, since desulphuration is some- 
times effected at the cost of a penny per ton of fuel. 
Mr. Fairbairn’s experiments were comparative ones 
upon trial bars of an inch square, made from iron 
smelted with the improved coke, and alsowith ordi- 
nary coke. The mean of these trials is as follows :— 
The mean breaking weight of the bars 
per square inch smelted with the im- 


DEOVE COKG, WAB..ccocescscevcerscessecsess OLD'O IDS. 
Ditto, ditto, with ordinary coke ......... 427-0 





Equal to —_88°5 Ibs. 
in favour of the cast iron obtained with the improved 
coke, or in the ratio of five to four. The metal of the 
bars from the improved fuel exhibits a compact 
granulated structure, is of a light grey colour, and is 
regarded by Mr. Fairbairn as equal to the strongest 
“ cold-blast” iron.—Chemical analysis showed a 
marked diminution, to the amount of about two- 
thirds, of the sulphur contained in these bars when 
compared with those smelted with ordinary coke. 

HERMES. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
WE noticed in our last the Doorway of the Library 
of St. Génévieve, Paris, by M. H. Labrouste. We 
have now before us (see Builder, vol. xi. p. 185) the 
plans and portions of the elevation and section of that 
elegant and extensive edifice. It justifies the remarks 
we made on French design, as a thing of beautiful, 
chaste, and unvulgar facial outline, wanting in that 
depth of recess which gives imposing and pictorial 
effect to the perspective view. 
likely more striking in this respect than the outside ; 
and the plans indicate an admirable general arrange- 
ment. Greece and Rome are delicately harmonised 
into a whole peculiarly Parisian, The most singular 
external novelty (a novelty to us, at least) is a kind 
of flat and minutely-decorated parapet—not falling 
back flush with the main wall below, but standing 
forward to the most projecting edge of the cornice. 
This, with the ‘lentil cornice and the rich frieze 
below, has doubtless a pleasing effect. The spandril 











The interior is very | 





and impost decorations, with the ornamented fascia 


courses between the piers of the arcade, and the fes- 
toon decoration under the crowning member of the 
basement, are distributed with judicious economy; 
but it is a question whether the basement is not a 
little too plain, and whether the repetition (on a 
smaller scale) of the jamb and archivolt moulding, 
which surrounds the door opening, might not with 
advantage have been employed round the windows. 
The entire facade, however, has no doubt a well- 
studied and scholastic character, eloquently expressive 
of the purposes of a public library; while, to make 
the building’s service unmistakeably obvious, the 
names of the authors, whose volumes are on the 
shelves within, are inscribed on the tablets which 
form the external breastwork under the windows. 


Turning from the things of the present to those of 
the past, which are still present for our future good, 
we see, with infinite pleasure, attention being given 
to one of the most beautiful products of the Middle 
Ages—the exquisite Campanile of Giotto, the Bell- 
tower of Florence Cathedral. Mr. Ruskin, in his 
Seven Lamps, referred to it in terms of eloquent and 
just eulogy; but his illustration was too sketchy to 
assist his words. We endeavoured to improve upon 
his lithograph by a woodcut in a now defunct weekly 
journal (The Architect) ; but it was not worthy of the 
subject. Since then a pleasing general outline of the 
entire tower has been given in the work of the 
** Architectural Publication Society ;” but we could 
desire to see its beauties more largely developed and 
its details more minutely afforded. 
selves two elaborate perspective views of the cathe- 


} 


dral and its tower (taken and finished on the spot, in | 
1825), which we would willingly lend to any one who 
might expect remuneration from their publication in | 
a worthy manner, and coloured as they must be to | 

: ' | which obstinately opposes the truthful application of 
| this beautiful variety of design to our modern church 


render the manner worthy. The style is mixed and 
nondescript; and, though admirable as an illustrative 


niga : | 
link in the history of art, rather to be taken as sug- | 


gestive than to be imitated; but the general effect of 
the tower is such as to subdue criticism into submis- 
sive and admiring silence. 


In the Builder, vol. xi. p. 233, is an elevation of | 
one of the windows of the cathedral; but to appre- | 


ciate the feeling of the mind which produced the 


whole, the exquisite refinement and delicacy of one of | 


its minutest parts must be studied. Indeed the 
entire composition is inferior to the especial fragment 


the same publication. We beg our readers (especially 
if they be medievalist Anglo-Goths) to look to page 
213 of the Builder, vol. xi. where they will see a 
crocket in which the epicurean refinement of the last 
Attic taste is combined with the picturesque character 
of the most finished Gothic period. Here is a deli- 
cate hint, from the records of the middle ages, of what 
(under the influence of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Lamp of Sacri- 


entire altitude of the main body of the cross fully dis- 
played from the ground to the battlements,—or rather 
to an open-worked parapet—lower than, but resem- 
bling in character, that of the tower,—for the castel- 
lated battlement has no longer any business either 
with our ecclesiastical or domestic Gothic structures, 
The actual height of the main body might inded be 
considerably diminished, since the entire exhibition of 
a lower building would give a greater expression of 
altitude than a higher structure horizontally cut short 
by protruding aisles. In this case, the lower windows 
of the tower might be brought down, so as to leave 
room for a clock compartment between them and the 
upper windows of the lantern. Again, lateral extent 
might be given to the west front, by placing north 
and south porches at the extreme end of the nave, 
giving a satisfactory appearance of stability and 
importance to the foot of the cross; while the portion 
of the nave corresponding with the two porches would 
be fitted with an organ gallery, beneath which would 
be a kind of pronaos, divided from the auditorium by 
open glazed screen-work, and serving as the baptistery. 
Assistant galleries might, if necessary, be placed in 
the transepts, the great windows in the ends of which 
would have an additional transome, so that the inter- 
mediate space between the lower and upper bays 
might be filled in with richly carved stone work, to 
form the gallery backs. Precedent for the single 
cell (as distinct from the tripartite arrangement of 
nave and aisles) is surely sufficiently afforded in 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge; and the Cathe- 


> bane ae | dral of Bristol (though inferior in its scale to other 


buildings of its kind and class) partially proves the 
noble effect resulting from the free development of 
entire altitude in one unbroken plane. 

The idea that internal arcades are an essential 
characteristic of Gothic architecture is the error 


purposes ; and it is therefore with peculiar satisfac- 
tion that we see Mr. Freeman, in his paper read at 
the Royal Institution on the 4th March last (and to 
which we shall presently more particularly refer), 
asserting, that “the distinctive feature of the Gothic 
architecture is neither the mere form of the pointed 
arch, nor even its systematic use as the principal 
constructive member. ‘“ What really distinguishes,” 
says Mr. F., “that glorious style, is the working out 
for it of an appropriate and harmonious system of 


ae ° . 7 - | decoration, and the realising » great wsthetice 
alluded to, and this is pleasingly and carefully givenin | | °""") e realising of the great wsthetical 


idea which it suggested.” We venture, with all 
deference, to submit these considerations to the clergy 
and parishioners of Doncaster, who may now have it 
in their power to give a healthy impulse to that 


| artistic zeal, which may at once do honour to the age 
| that is past, and secure to the present day some 


fice”) future architects or stone-cutters may do, over | 


and above the conventional things that may be re- 
quired of them. 
this crocket is as little known, as is the flower gem, 
which blows only in the snowy regions of the Alps, 
to those who have never ascended from the vallies 
beneath. Let its free beauties be, at all events, emu- 
lated, where position and proximity may allow of their 
being appreciated. 

In the Builder, vol. xi. p. 217, we have a view of 
the Late Church at Doncaster, destroyed by fire on 
the 28th February last. The woodcut shows it to have 
been a parish church of more than common preten- 
sions and of much real beauty, more especially in 
reference to the central tower or lantern, and the 
well-developed clerestory of the nave. Had the four 
angle-pinnacles of the tower been of more substance 
and of greater height, little had been wanting (save a 


lace for the clock-dial) to the perfection of this | : ; = oad : é - 
gostei 4 ) gest : | spective view of the building, showing the front in 


feature. The loss of such a fine and interesting 
example of our old church architecture is, doubtless, 
painfully to be deplored. As an inheritance from the 


To the world at large the beauty of | 


claims to the honouring regard of an enlightened 
posterity. 

The Infant School and Residence, Pile-street, Bristol, 
it a most pleasing specimen of the quaintly-pictur- 
esque and truthfully-characteristic ; the work of an 
artist-architect and poet, who has given us, as it were, 
a pretty little Gothic sonnet in Bath and Pennant 
stone: (see Builder, vol. xi., pp. 248-249.) We like 
Mr. G. Godwin’s segment Gothic arches, and the way 
in which he works up his varying forms into his 
gable or turret terminations. Whether the doorway 
at the base of the bell-turret might not with advan- 


| tage have finished with the ordinary pointed arch, 


zealous piety of our ancestors, it was to be preserved | 


with reverential regard and hallowing care; and its 
adaptation to a mode of worship, differing from that 
for which it was erected, was a necessity to be wil- 
lingly acceded to. But it may be, that its loss is to 
be deplored in another sense, % e. as occasioning 


another retarding operation against the advance of | 


our ecclesiastical architecture as strictly suitable to, 
and truthfully expressive of (what, for want of a 
better term, we must be content to call) Protestant 
Christianity. ‘It seems,” says the Builder, * to be 
generally agreed that it is desirable to keep tolerably 


close to the original model, but to alter and improve in | 


detail ;” meaning, we presume, that ais/es are to be em- 
ployed as before, in spite of the inconvenience which 
ever must result to “ Church of England ” congrega- 
tions from the use of internal pillars. According to our 
notion, the only “ tolerable” approximation which the 
new church may exhibit towards the old, will be in the 
preservation of its cruciform plan, as limited to nave 


(without the aisles), transepts, and chancel, with its | 


beautiful lantern crowning the square of intersection. 


As to external effect, let any one place his hand over | 


the aisle projection in the woodcut we allude to, and 
imagine the rich and imposing effect which would be 
produced by lengthening the clerestory windows with 
a second compartment below a transome, so as to 


springing continuously from its jambs at the horizon- 
tal label-course, is a question. We fancy that a more 
satisfactory feeling of strength (in respect to provision 
against apparent lateral pressure) would have been 


| secured; but the design altogether in its general out- 


lines, both of plan and elevation, and in its modest 
tasteful details, is worthy of its accomplished author; 
and we wish he had given us (perhaps he will) a per- 


connexion with the side, which adjoins the bell-turret. 
By the way, it may be stated that an architect, re- 
cently lecturing before the Sherborne Literary Society, 
took occasion, in warm terms, to recommend Mr. God- 
win’s History in Ruins to his hearers. 

Among the Gothic and other fragments of which 
the Builder gives us woodcuts from time to time, we 
have rarely seen one of minor pretension more worthy 
of adoption than a composition of two windows (the 
upper one an oriel) at Keynsham, in Somersetshire : (see 
Builder, vol. xi. p. 5.) We should desire to liberate 


| the two unfortunate creatures from their cruel position 


in the mantrap between the two widows ; and this sug- 
gests a fitting opportunity for emphatically reprobat- 
ing all further use of the human, or indeed of any 
animal form, in the fashion so strangely favoured by 
the old Gothic architects. Decorate a corbel, or the 
protruding end of a waterspout, with such ornament 
as fancy or vegetable nature may afford; but let us 
have no more spewing or distorted, crushed and tor- 
mented men or monsters. Nine-tenths of the beauties 
of Gothic design are as consistent with the gentlest 
humanity as with the most refined taste; and the 
adoption of such monstrous detail as the remaining 
tenth is—or should be hereafter—an error and a vice 
disgraceful to the whole. It is surprising to see, in 
connexion with the noble and gentle feeling which 


| shows itself in much of the old Gothic sculpture, a 


make them resemble those of the tower, leaving the | 


portion which indicates a base and barbarous super- 
stition, not a whit elevated above the most repulsive 
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enormities of sadtawon India and central America! 
At all events, the reasons or the meaning which for- 
merly existed, have no longer any being ; nor can we 
see how fearful or ludicrous perversions of Nature’s 
breathing forms should find a favour with the Christian 
artist, which was ever utterly withheld by the classic 
Heathen and the sensual Mahomedan. 

We have read with pleasure Mr. E. A. Freeman’s 
paper, delivered at the I Royal Institution, “On the 
Constructive Prine iples of the principal Styles of 
Architecture” ; his object being to advocate the deri- 
vation of the style from the construction. 
nothing new in this; but, as it is only the thinking 
members of the profession, or others having made the 
art their study, who attach sufficient importance to 
this fact, it cannot be too emphatically insisted on as 
a canon essential to meritorious design and just criti- 
cism. 

We desire, however, a word with Mr. Freeman in 
respect to his “warmly combating the 
Grecian Architecture was in any way borrowed from 
Egyptian.” Unquestionably nothing essential was 
borrowed. 


zontal beam thereon, were suggested by Egypt; but, 





their own better judgment condemns.” 
“ Crito” 


, ‘ | 
and which not unfrequently compel architects to what | 
| mencing with Macfarren’s 
also lays much stress on what the pro- | 


| fessional journalists might safely deal with, viz. the | 


There is | 


supply of “full explanatory description” of the 


buildings they illustrate; and the subsequent addi- | 
tion of | any amplification or correction which might | 


be necessary. Thus, when Cliefden-house was begun 


| besides 


to be rebuilt by Barry, The Builder gave an elevation | 


of the terrace-front; but since 
been taken of it, although, considering the proprietor 
and his architect, it is to be reg rarded. as more than 


| commonly worthy of ample description. 


We believe we have given the substance of our 
friend's communication; and it would have been 
better in his own words, had our space allowed us to 
insert his excellent letter entire. As we 


stated, we desire no monopoly as architectural critics 
without the pale of professional journalism ; and we | 


idea that | 


Neither the Greek pillars, nor the hori- | 


as the Egyptian temple took its massive substance | 
from the excavated rock, so the Greek portico took its | 


substantiality from that of Egypt. 
aslender wooden post and slight beam, became, under 
the Egyptian influence, a column and entablature of 
much more solid proportions. | We do not assert that 


What had been | 
| firm us not, 


the Greeks did not build in stone and marble until they 


had seen the stone works of Egypt; but it is most 
likely that the earliest marble temples of Greece ex- 


hibited a slenderness of proportion having reference to | 


their wooden origin; and that the impressive effect of 
the more ponderous masonry of Egypt induced the 


| The 


adoption of that massiveness which is seen in the | 


temples of Pestumand Corinth. Nay, there is one 


remarkable example of Greek architecture, which is | 


singularly indicative of an Egyptian relationship, 
viz., the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum. 


Let any one turn to the supplementary volume of the | 


Greek antiquities, published by Priestley and Weale in 
1830, and look at Professor Cockerell’s restoration of 
the giant structure just alluded to, where 
Telamones or Atlantes show the human figure treated 


the | 


in a manner which exhibits a majestic compromise | 


between the conventional Egyptian and the natural 
Greek. Mr. Freeman acknowledges “that Greek 
architecture had begun to exhibit its distinctive 
features, though by no means in their full perfection, 


before any intercourse had arisen between Greece and | 


Egypt ;” and we require him to admit no more. er 
surely, this is enough to show that the Greeks, i 
bringing their architecture to “ full perfection,” ate 
have been in some way assisted by hints from preceding 
great nations; and, that the earlier examples 
Greek Doric, to be found at Pestum, Corinth, and | 
Agrigentum, manifest more than the probability of 
Egyptian influence, is an opinion which we see no 
reason to alter, from any thing which Mr. Freeman 
has yet asserted to the contrary. 

Recurring, however, to the grand principle, 
advocated by Mr. Freeman, that architectural style is 


of the | 


the expression of construction, we would repeat and | 


re-repeat this imperative law, as demanding 
allegiance of every true architect, and of every 
pretender to criticism. It is the thoughtless disregard 


the | 


of this,—the habit of applying what was once a truth- | 


ful denotement to the mere purpose of fallacious 
decoration, 
correct taste, and rendered modern architectural design 
a mere thing of costume, rather 
declaring the true character of the building. 

While on the subject of criticism, as criticism, we 
have to acknowledge another communication from 
our correspondent “ Crrro,” 
valid may be the reasons we gave, why architectural 
journals abstain from animadverting upon new build- 


that has baffled the establishment of a | 
disguising than | 
} Cherubini’s 


| Mozart’s 


who says that, however | 


ings, still the complaint of the want of censorship | 


remains in full force. He thinks criticism more 
needed, perhaps, for the enlightenment and instruc- 
tion of the public 


painting and sculpture. If it be said that the noblest 


in fine-art-architecture than in | 


productions of architecture were given to the world | 
g | 


before 
zesthetics framed,—it may be added that neither were 
there reviewers in the days Homer, Dante, or Shaks- 
pere. Though genius or even talent are not to be 
called forth by criticism, it is in the power of the 
latter to show a recognition and appreciation of them, 


criticism was practised, or any system of | 


| Mendelssohn’s, in D, No. 8, op. 
| trio, C 


which may aid in their deserving reception with the | 


public. 
tantamount to exclusion from popular sympathy ; 
otherwise we must conclude that there is such an 


Exemption from criticism becomes almost | 


| fully 


especial interest in architecture, that “silence is the | 


perfectest herald” of its effect both on the critical and 
public mind. If, on the contrary, professional periodi- 
cals are onlysilent in the virtue of their prudence and 
propriety, the more occasion is there for the introduc- 
tion of architectural critiques into journalism gene- 
rally, for the whole of the reading public. Architecture 
should not be a Freemasonry among its professors 
exclusively, 
The compromise effected by at the same time avoid- 
ing the censure which may displease and the eulogy 
which may satisfy, still leaves the profession to en- 
counter the “ prejudice, the obstinacy, the self-willed 
and perverse taste which arise from public ignorance, 


| was crammed on the occasion; 


but really a free masonry, open to all. | 


| 


shall be too happy to find ourselves the least among 


then no notice has | 


| excellent overture to Demetrius; 


before | 


the many who may think it worth while to give up a | 
| the audience, who, at times, were positively boisterous 


fair portion of their popular miscellanies of literature, 
science, and art, to that branch of the latter which 
has in such 
We should ourselves be benefited by such co-opera- 
tion; and we constantly look to see our ‘‘ example” 
followed and 
may correct us. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Ghost Scene, in “The Corsican Brothers,” 
beauty of which so many readers will remember, has 


been published by Messrs. Boosey, set for the piano- 
| forte. 


A Fantasia from the Opera of “ Belisario,” 
by Henry CRAMER, is extremely brilliant. It will 
| try the skill of the best players; but, when achieved, 
its beauty will repay the labour. 








THE Quartet Association, a worthy rival of the 


publications been culpably neglected. | 
commenced on April 7. 


“bettered” by others, who, if they con- | 


at Exeter-hall on the evening of the 25th ult., com- 
cantata, founded on Biir- 
ger’s well-known ballad. For the first time, it was 
adequately produced. This work displays picturesque 
and dramatic illustration, but is deficient in originality, 
being a close imitation, occasionally, of Mendelssohn's 
motive and treatment. It consists of three choruses 1 
a recitative chorus, several solos, and two 
duets, one of which is very long. The solo parts were 
very ably sustained by Miss Pyne, Madame Mac- 
farren, and Herr Staudigl. The rest of the programme, 
which was of extreme length, consisted of Cusin’s 
a selection from 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, in which Miss Pyne, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Staudigl sang ; Mr. Benedict’s 
pianoforte concerto, the difficulties of which were 
triumphed over with surprising ease by Miss Arabella 
Goddard; and Handel’s Alexander’s Feast, which, 
though made one of the principal features of the even- 
ing, was abridged on account of the lateness of the 
hour. The concert gave the greatest satisfaction to 


in their applause. 

The Concordia Society’s concerts for the season 
These concerts are unique 
and are becoming very popular. 
are on the first and third Thurs- 


in their character, 
The concert nights 


| day in each month, and the performances will include 


| the 


best glees, madrigals, and choruses, including 
? > ? > 


| those of the great English vocal writers, ancient and 


the | 


modern, as well as those of Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Weber, and other foreign composers. The music is 
sung by sixteen voices of professional gentlemen and 
choristers.——-A correspondent writes to us, that 
during the past operatic season at Palermo, a 


| young English lady, Miss Hopkins Alba, had made 


| her debut in that city with eminent success, the more 
| meritorious from the difficulties she had had to strug- 
| gle with for securing an opening to the career of 
| prima donna in a place where she was entirely a 


Musical Union, seems likely, in the present season, to | 


rise into the highest estimation with the amateurs of 
chamber-music. 
cutants, who are, as last year, Messrs. Sainton, H. 
Cooper, Hill, and Piatti, showed, at their first concert 
recently at Willis’s Rooms, that they have acquired 
such perfection that no quartet party can approach 
them in correctness, point, delicacy and precision. All 
these qualities were displayed in the quartets they 
played :—Mendelssohn’s in E minor, No. 4; Mozart's 
in D, No. 7; and Hummel’s in C, No. 
were, perhaps, never before so well performed. 
the most extraordinary performance was the beautiful 
and accurate rendering, by Miss Arabella Goddard, 


The directors and principal exe- | 


stranger. She has studied, however, in the best 
school, having been the pupil and intimate friend of 
Pasta, and had perfected herself in the part of Lady 
Macbeth (for which a fine figure and expressive coun- 
tenance qualified her personally) under the idea that 
it would be easy to secure to herself this character in 
Verdi's opera, then about to be produced for the first 
time on the Sicilian stage; but on her arrival at 
Palermo, it appeared she had been misinformed, the 


| part being already appropriated to another vocalist. 


decided 
1, op. 80; which | 
But | 


a young lady scarcely out of her teens, of the most | 
| theatre for another year; but this, we understand, 


difficult and complicated of Beethoven’s compositions, 
his pianoforte sonata in B. flat, op. 106. It is almost 


unnecessary to state that Miss Goddard was greeted | 
with almost deafening plaudits at the close of the | 
| Italian bears the signification “ Aurora” observing ; 


performance, which occupied little short of three- 
quarters of an hour. 

The third of the Philharmonic Concerts took place 
on Monday night, the 18th ult., before a very full au- 
dience. The great feature of the evening was Men- 
delssohn’s overture to Victor Hugo’s play ‘of Ruy Blas, 
which was executed by the orchestra with such v igour, 
brillianey and effect, that it roused the enthusiasm of 
the audience, and elicited a unanimousencore. The 
other pieces in the selection most worthy of notice were 
that masterpiece of form, and model of fluency, 
Haydn’s symphony, No. 10; Beethoven's, No. 2; 
beautiful overture to Lodoiska, and 
notturno for two oboes, two clarionets, two 
bassoons, and two horns—excellently performed on all 
hands by Messrs. Nicholson, _Malse h, Williams, 
Lazarus, Baumann, Waetzig, C. Harper, and Rae. 
Mr. Winterbottom played clev erly M. Davyid’s trom- 
bone concerts; and the vocal music, which was good 
enough in its way, was sung by Madame Clara 
Novello—and Herr Formes the former of whom gave 
excellently, considering she was out of voice, the 
duets from Roberto and Fidelio, and the air from the 
former—and the latter rendered vigorously Schubert’s 
popular Erl Kéniq. 
usual éclat. There was an excellent programme. 

At the second sitting of the Musical Union, the 
selection being Mozart’s quartet in B flat 6-8, No. 3; 


minor, op. 1. The instrumentalists were 
Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, Hill, and Piatti, who played 
Mozart’s and Mendelssohn’s quartets marvellously. 
The pianoforte part of Beethoven’s trio was wonder- 
played by Madile. Wilhelmina Clauss. Her 
style, tone, touch, phrasing, and execution in the alle- 
gro and andante were perfect. She also played to 
perfection a study of Thalberg and a notturno of 
Chopin at the end of the concert. Willis’s large room 
and the applause 
throughout was vehement. 


The concert went off with the | 


44; and Beethoven’s | 


The second concert of the Royal Academy of Music | 


took place on the morning of the 23rd ult., at the 
Hanover-square Rooms. Several of the compositions, 
which were by the members, were meritorious, and 
satisfactorily proved that a safe 
prevails in the institution. The execution was praise- 
worthy, and the concert generally creditable. 


After some weeks her appearance was, nevertheless, 
upon in the Cenerentola of Rossini; the 
reception was in the highest degree favourable, and 
for four consecutive nights she sang in the same part 
with increasing honours. The Falermitan public 
were so pleased with her talents, that it was desired 
her engagement should be renewed at the same 


Miss Alba has not yet determined assenting to. A 
Sicilian paper, in criticising her performance, aimus- 
ingly plays upon the name of this lady, which, in 


—‘‘ We must hope that this may form the alba 
of another year, for, to say truth, we should be 
unable to form a better wish than that of seeing 
this cantanta confirmed in her engagement. In 
Cenerentola she has displayed such natural powers 
as to astonish, uuiting to a most beautiful mezzo 
sopramo voice, furnished with the best bass notes that 
ever could be heard, a mastery of art truly Italian— 
and this must be especially animadverted to, seeing 
she is English. The public has hailed her with re- 
echoing plaudits, and she may boast ofa veritable 
triumph among us. To say the truth, this is an alba 
eclipsing many suns. Among the dramatic ru- 
mours of the day, is the mention of a new play, en- 
titled The Castilian by Sir T. N. Talfourd.— 
Letters from Cologne announce the coming to London 
of Mdlle. Agnes von Bury ; and Signor Gordigiani 
may be expected shortly ‘in London.—Mozart’s 
excellent pianoforte duet in F minor (an eternal piece 
of music, if there is such a thing,) was written for a 
piece of machinery attached to a clock. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
A RICH treat has lately been afforded to the lovers of 
the Fine Arts, more especially those who are interested 
in carving in wood, by the exhibition, in the Dudley 
Gallery at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, of a mag- 
nificent buffet or sideboard, designed and executed in 
oak, by Messrs. Cookes and Sons, of Warwick, whos 
exquisite taste and genius produced the famous Kenil- 
worth Buffet in the Great Exhibition of 1851. Th 
present is, however, a more elaborate and a more 
beautiful work than even that, being adorned with 
highly-finished carved panels and figures emblematical 
of English field-sports, which are admirably executed. 
Deer and dead game of different kinds are represented. 
The grace and freedom of the composition are entitled 
to the highest praise. Indeed, it is by far the most 


| perfect work of the kind that we have seen either in 


stem of instruction | 


The sixth concert of the Harmonic Union took place | 


this country or on the Continent. It deserves especial 
attention, however, as an illustration of the complete 
applicability of Art to articles of general utility.—— 

Mr. J. P. Pettitt and Mr. W. W. Gosling have been 
elected members of the Society of British Artists —— 
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At the thirty-eighth annual dinner of the friends of | is, we believe, worth about 500/ a-year. 


The Aca- 





the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, it was | demy of Sciences of Berlin has granted to Dr. Freund, 


shown that during the thirty-eight years of its | 
existence the Society has dispensed 1,349 donations, | 
amounting in the whole to 15,2032. Sir Charles 
Eastlake, in acknowledging the toast of ‘ The Royal 
Academy,” announced in general terms that the anti- 
cipation of the late Sir R. Peel, “that the Academy 
would be thrown open to engravers, had now been 
realized, aud the provision for this purpose only 
awaited the sanction of Her Majesty to be carried 
into effect. This change would give great satisfaction 
to a very important branch of Art in this country, 
and the professors of the art of engraving would in 
future be eligible to the highest honours of the Royal 
Academy.” It appears from the report of a meeting 
of the subscribers to the Moore Testimonial, which | 
has just been held in Dublin, under the presidency of | 
the Earl of Charlemont, that 13152. had been sub- 
scribed, out of which 11617. has been paid up, and an 
expenditure of 138/. incurred. A communication had 
been received from London, through Mr. Longman, | 
announcing that the London subscription for the 
Moore Testimonial amounted to 2791. The testi- 
monial is to take the shape of a statue on a pedestal, 
the figure to be of bronze, and executed from the 
marble portrait taken of the poet by Mr. Charles | 
Moore. It is to be placed in an open space fronting 
what was the Old Parliament House of Ireland, and | 
close to Trinity College, where Moore received his | 
education.——The Committee of the Common Council | 
on the proposed City monument to the Duke of Wel- 
lington have made their report, and the Court have, 
thereupon, resolved to submit the statue of which it | 
is to consist to the general competition of British 
artists. The price is to be 5000/7, and three months 
are to be allowed for the production of the necessary 
models. The Department of Practical Art have 
issued several specimens of flower-drawings, executed 
on stone in a very bold and graceful manner. 
Henry K. Browne, of Brooklyn (U.S.), has executed, 
in bronze, a colossal figure of Clinton, of which the 
following description is given :—“‘ The statue is ten 
and a half feet high. The costume is that of a gen- 
tleman fifty years ago. Over the left shoulder is 
thrown a cloak. Whis is held by the arm below, from | 
which it depends in graceful folds. The right shoulder | 
and arm are thus left free, as if for action or gesture. 
The ample robe, while it leaves a sufficiency of the 
person visible, supplies or conceals the meagreness of 
our modern garb. Without departure from the truth, 
it gives to the figure a classic air—not inferior in 
grace and dignity to the Roman toga. The attitude 
is easy and dignified, The likeness is approved by | 
persons who well knew the original. The pedestal, 

which is about as high as the statue itself, is also of 

. M. Vauchelet, the historical painter, has 











bronze.” 
been commissioned to decorate the Imperial carriage 
to be used at the coronation with allegorical paint- 
ings. A decree, reducing the duty on white marbles 
imported from Italy, will be a great boon to French 
sculptors. Hitherto the heavy cost of the material 
prevented all artists but those of the first class from | 
executing their designs in marble, unless they received 
Government orders. It is now hoped that private 
individuals of moderate means will be able to buy | 
marble statues and busts. 











GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


THe Revue Contemporaire publishes a new historical 
fragment by M. Guizot, entitled La France et la 
Maison de Bourbon avant 1789. It is considered as an 
indirect reply to the pamphlet published by M. Trop- 
long in the Moniteur, on the Principe d Autorité depuis 
1789. A translation of “ Mr. Brodhead’s History 
of New York” into Dutch, under the author’s sanction, 
to be published in Holland. The subject of the 
Arnold Prize Essay at Oxford, has been announced 
by the Vice-Chancellor :—‘* The Benefits resulting 
from the Union of England and Scotland in the Reign 
of Queen Anne.” ‘The essays are to be sent in before 
April, 1854.——Mr. Callicot is now engaged in writ- 
ing a history of Canada—a work for which he is well 
qualified. Anelaborate memoir of Mr. John Britton, 
the antiquary, is nearly complete. The demand, it 
is said, of the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, has already 
amounted to 30,000 copies. The British Catalogue, 
the publication of which has been so long and una- 
voidably delayed, is now in the course of delivery ; it 
includes all books and new editions published in 
Great Britain, and all American and other foreign 
works republished in this country, since September, 
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M. Chasles, the distinguished critic, has been ap- 
pointed tothe lectureship of the Literature of the South 
fo Europe in the College of France. The Queen has 
heen pleased to appoint Mr. Scott Nosmyth Stockes to 
be one of Her Majesty ’s Inspectors of Schools. Mr. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the American Romancist, has 
heen apj 1 Liver- 








ointed American Consul-General at 

1.——The Paris Academy of Sciences has filled up 
with the name of M. Bunsen, the chemist, the vacancy 
in its body occasioned by the death of the late M. 
Welter.—Mr. Hinds, the astronomer, has accepted 
the appointment of Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac, vacant by the death of Lieut. Stratford. It 








| with his life by a sort of miracle.” 


| made a brief address to the audience. 


| tures treated, and their contemporaries. 


the eminent philologist and lexicographer, the expenses 
of a journey in Switzerland and the Tyrol, for the pur- 


| pose of investigating the Romanic dialects spoken in 
“gg yet 
An effort is making 


the districts of ancient Rhetia. 
by the friends of Mr. Whiston to raise a fund sufficient 
to cover the legal expenses of that gentleman’s long 
contest with the Dean and Chapter of Rochester,— 
and, if possible, to present Mr. Whiston himself with 
a testimonial expressive of the public sense of his ser- 
vices to the cause of church morality and general 
education. Mr. Beecher Stowe has been received 
with much distinction at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
——The Court of Appeal at Mannheim gave judg- 
ment in the case of Professor Gervinus. The public 
prosecutor had appealed against the judgment of 
March 8th, sentencing Gervinus to two months’ im- 
prisonment, as too lenient. The Court of Appeal 
cancels the decision of the court below, condemning the 
public prosecutor to pay the costs, and orders a new 
process on the charge of inciting to high treason.—— 








| The Augsburgh Gazette has the following from Munich, 


dated the 10th:—* Professor Liebig was last night 
giving a lecture on chemistry at the palace, before 


| Queen Maria, Queen Theresa, King Louis, the younger | 


branches of the Royal family, and some persons 
belonging to the Court, when a bottle of oxygen gas 
being improperly handed to him by his assistant, who 
took it for another bottle, an explosion took place, and 
the bottle flew into a thousand pieces. Fortunately, 


the explosion occurred in an inner room, the door of | 


which was open; still some fragments of the glass 
passed through the door, and slightly wounded some 
members of the Royal party who were sitting in the 
front rank. Queen Theresa was cut in the cheek, and 


the blood flowed in abundance; Prince Luitpold was | 


slightly wounded in the forehead, Countess Luxburg 
in the chin, and Countess Sandizell in the head. 
None of these wounds will be of any consequence. 
The Professor was also slightly injured, having escaped 
The following is 
the latest news of Thackeray :—‘ At the close of his 
recent course of lectures at Savannah, Mr. Thackeray 
Among other 
things, ‘He spoke of the kindness with which he had 
everywhere been greeted in the United States, and 





| said he should not cease to remember or to appreciate 


it when far away in England. We were brethren by 
language and by descent, and were equally entitled to 


| share the rich legacy of literature and science bequea- | 


thed to posterity by the great men of whom his lec- 
From this 
point he should retrace his steps towards the north, 
and thence to England, carrying with him the hope 
that he would be remembered with the same kindness 
that he should ever cherish for those whom he had met 
in this country.’” 

Lord Brougham has been favouring the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris with a paper “ On Light.”——Ilt 
is the intention of our Government to send out the 
Earl of Ellesmere as an official representative to New 
York on the occasion of the opening of the American 
Exhibition of Art and Industry. Encouraged by 
the favourable reception of the application of the 
London University for representation in Parliament, 
the Scottish Universities have resolved also to urge 
their claims on the Government. At Vienna the 
Imperial Printing-Office, the first of its class in 








| Europe, has added to its type-collections a Calmuck 
| fount. 


With these types it is expected that Professor 
Jiilg’s researches into the history and grammar of the 
Calmuck language will shortly be printed.——A cir- 
cular has been sent to the subscribers to the Caxton 


| Memorial Fund, in commemoration of the introduc- 


tion of printing into England, and in honour of 
William Caxton, signed, in behalf of the Committee, 
by the Very Reverend Dean Milman, the treasurer, 
stating that, as a sufficient sum has not been obtained 
for erecting a monument, it is proposed to found an 
annuity, in connexion with the Printers’ Pension 
Fund, to be applied to increase the annual allowance 
of that pensioner who, before he became necessitous, 
contributed the largest amount to the Printers’ Pen- 
sion Fund. The course of lectures on Poetry, re- 
cently delivered by Professor Aytoun in Edinburgh, 
are about to be repeated in London. The Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution isin a state of great activity 
and growing success. The members appear to be 
nearly 2400 in number. The library contains about 
6000 volumes. There are no less than 48,428 entries 
in 1852 of books given out. 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


— Macheth. a 





OLYMPIC. Talfourd, 
Esq. 

HAYMARKET.— Ourselv’ 

Lyceum.—A, 8. a Farce, in one act. { Fast 
Train, High Press a Farce in one act. 

Princess’s.— Marco Spada, a Drama, in three acts, 
translated from the French of M. Scribe. 


Travestie, by F. 


s and Diogenes. 





re, Expre ss ! 


Mr. TALFoURD’s name is now so popularly and so 











favourably known as the author of Ganem, Alcestis, 

ther delightful fooleries, that it would be mere 
affectation to avoid addressing him by name when we 
thank him cordially for another invaluable addition 


| to our comic repertoire. They are no mere words of 
compliment which we use, when we pronounce it as 
| our opinion that this travestie of Macbeth is incom- 
| parably the happiest effort that has hitherto been 
made to render one of Shakspere’s masterpieces 
ridiculous. Whether this be a desirable achievement, 
| or otherwise, is a point altogether apart from the 
question. The public likes this sort of thing, and 
therefore, if anybody is to be blamed, we must blame 
our public, and not our author. This burlesque view 
of Macbeth is rendered peculiarly felicitous by the 
empressement with which all lovers of the drama are 
crowding to see the original at the Princess's Theatre ; 
and Mr. Talfourd has not neglected the opportunity 
for drawing some fun out of Mr. Kean’s elaborate 
exposition of esthetical authorities with which he 
filled the third side of his playbill. It would be im- 
possible to do justice to the manner in which the 
piece is acted without saying something about Mr 
F. Robson, an artist from the provinces, hitherto, as 
we believe, unknown to London, but who bids fair, if 
he go on as he has commenced, to take a very leading 
position upon the metropolitan stage. Though small 
in stature (and so was “little Davie”) there is a 
power about the man which indicates higher qualities 
than that of interpreting tomfoolery. The strange 
mixture of jest and earnest, of laughter and terror, 
which he infuses into his impersonation of Macbeth, 
partakes rather of the grotesque than of the burlesque 
school, and we felt sometimes in doubt whether it 
was a tragedian or a comedian that we were applaud- 
ing. Mrs. Alfred Phillips, as Lady Macheth, was 
tolerable, and nothing more. The manner in which 
the author dispels the difficulty of burlesquing a 
tragical dénouement is highly ingenious. He brings 
all such of the characters as have died back to life 
again. Duncan regains his crown; Banquo re-assumes 
the flesh ; and a tableau and reel ensue, to join which 
Macbeth himself is not slow to get up and be alive 
again. 

Diogenes, a young contemporary of good intentions 
and some ability, but whose promises have hitherto 
sadly exceeded his performances, has been attempting 
a little fun at our expense, by suggesting that we 
were in love when we hailed Miss Howard’s advent to 
the Haymarket theatre with words of civil compli- 
ment and congratulation. ‘ Our old friend THE 
Critic,” says Diogenes, “ has evidently been caught ;” 
and then he proceeds to misquote our little flourish 
about Aphrodite—blundering over the shore of Gnidos 
(Cnidos, Knidos, or Gnidos, an island in the Egean, 
be it known to you, O Diogenes !) and turning it into 
a shore of Guido’s. Now, although we were not 
aware before that Diogenes was “our friend,” we 
shall be very glad to recognise him as such, never 
despising the friendship of even the smallest; but if 
he be as ambitious of our respect as of our friendship, 
he must be careful to look up his classics. One point, 
moreover, requires clearing up, before we wish our 
new friend good morning, and that is, the imputation 
that we dismissed Mrs. Fitzwilliam and other valu- 
able artists, ‘‘ with the broadsword of contempt.” No 
one uninfluenced by malice, or informed about the 
ordinary rules of interpreting the English language, 
could put this construction upon our words. All that 
we can say is, that we entertain nothing but good 
feeling and respect towards the artists named, and 
that we shall keep ‘the broadsword of contempt” 
very much at the service of Diogenes. 

The bills do not inform us who the author of 
A. S. S. may be; but he will do wisely in preserving 
an impenetrable incognito. If ever he be found out, 
he will have to accept the title of his own farce as a 
sobriquet. Is this a specimen of what the English 
Jarceurs can do, deprived of their hitherto prescriptive 
right to dip their fingers into French pockets? If so, 
perish the copyright treaty! Let us go back to our 
normal state of fun and petty larceny. The onus of 
the piece lies upon the shoulders of Mr. Frank Mat- 
thews: good broad shoulders, it is true; but even 
they sink exhausted under such an infinite amount of 
nothing. Mr. Lrogenes Hunter is about to marry his 
daughter Sophia to a gentleman whose initials are 
A, S.: so the plate and linen are marked A. 8S. S. 
The match is broken off; and now the great matter 
with old Hunks is to find another son-in-law with 
the initials A. S. Anthony Sniggles presents himself, a 
meek-spirited vulgarian, whose recommendation to the 
parsimonious Hunter is, that he is unable to meet a 
bill for 507; a circumstance which renders it most 
desirable that he should marry his daughter. The 
fetlow is penniless. What then? the plate and linen 
will be saved. Anon comes Mr. Adolphus Cyphon, a 
young artist, supposed to be of prepossessing exterior: 
Diogenes believes that Cyphon is spelt with an 8S. 
(and so would anybody else); the young lady herself 
pleads in favour of the artist ; she is about to be made 
happy; when the discovery is made that the gentl 
man’s name begins witha C. This is all the fun of 
the farce. First of all Sniggles, then Cyph n. At 
length the dénouement comes about; a young 
friends of the family, and opportunely 
same initials, is about to marry; they 

plate and linen for cash down. So ol 
1, and bestows his daughter upon 
Upon this 
of wit Is laid; 








satisfie 

man of her choice. 

plot a very poor sprinkl 

remind us of the plums in our schooby 
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small and very far between. The pie 
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to Mr. Palgrave Simpson; and, if the rumour be true, 
it will certainly add to his present well-earned repu- 
tation, without very materially aggrandising his 
fame. 

The other novelty, A Fast Train, High Pressure, 
Express ! is scarcely a whit better. Mr. C. Mathews 
does for this piece what Mr. Frank Matthews did for 
the other: he supports it in spite of its inanity. He 


personifies a go-ahead American, and perhaps there | 


is something new in that; but his impersonation is 
not very successful, and there is certainly something 
new in that. Here is the plot, such as it is :—Colonel 
Jack Delaware has seen Miss Griffin, as he supposes, 
eating turtle at a city dinner; consequently he falls in 
love with her, and proceeds to knock up old Griffin at 
four o’clock in the morning, to ask her hand in 
marriage. Griffin is, of course, indignant; very 
indignant at being knocked up at four o'clock, highly 
indignant at the demand for his daughter’s hand, for 
he has already promised her to Biffin. Colonel Jack, 
however, is acute fellow, and Griffin is not long in 
discovering it; he is charmed by the Colonel's 
account of his own powers in driving a bargain, 
and concludes by being enraptured when the Colonel, 
after purchasing 60,000 yards of ribbon from him, 
informs him that there is to be a general election, that 
ribbons will be in demand, and that he expects to 
make five hundred pounds by the spec. Such a clever 
fellow is sure to make an excellent son-in-law; so 
Griffin consents to bestow his daughter’s hand upon 
the Colonel, oblivious of Biffin. It appears, however, 
that there is a slight difficulty in the way : Biffin has 
already married the young lady, and this fact he 
communicates in confidence to the Colonel. All this 
time the lady herself has been absent from the scene; 
and she never appears upon it, for she is supposed to 
be fast asleep in her bedroom, upon the prompt side. 
This does not prevent the Colonel from peeping through 
the keyhole, when lo! the young lady he sees is not 
his inamorata of the civic feast. Who is then? 





Why, who but Miss Biffin, the sister of Biffin? And | 


so the matter comes round; the Colonel marries Miss 
Biffin; and Biffin is made happy by the ratification 
of his surreptitious marriage. Some practical fun is 
educed by bringing Biffin (Mr Suter) upon the stage 
in a fancy Turkish costume ; the explanation of which 
is, that he has been to a bal masqué over night, and 
has left his secular habiliment with the costumier. It is 
needless to add, that Mr. Charles Mathews sustained 
the part of the rattling go-a-head Yankee. Testy 
old Griffin was very well rendered by Mr. Basil Baker. 
The boundless absurdity of the idea, combined with 
the bal masqué business, clearly indicate a French 
origin; but we have not the evidence to swear a 
paternity. 

We hold ourselves remiss in not having said a word 
hitherto about Marco Spada at the Princess’s. Scribe’s 
interesting drama is well translated, and the mounting 
of the piece is quite worthy of that reputation for 
perfection and magnificence, which this management 
is not only acquiring, but augmenting. Let us also 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Kean upon the possession of 


two such charming and promising artists as Miss | 


Heath and Miss Leclerque. The former has an artless, 
winning manner, which is all the more pleasing when 
contrasted with the sprightly vivacity and pretty sauci- 
ness of the latter, and in Marco Spada, these quali- 
ties are brought out to the full. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SPIRIT-RAPPINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 

Srr,—If you consider the following observations 
admissible, I shall be happy to take advantage of 
that spirit of fair play which, in opening your 
columns to the least popular side of a disputed ques- 
tion, renders Tue Critic, in respect to the “spirit- 
manifestations,” an honourable exception to the 
prevailing rule. 

I trust I shall not be accused of egotism, if I pre- 
face my remarks by announcing that I am not, as 
more than one critic of my work on the above subject 
has declared, an “ ardent and sincere believer”’ in the 
spirits. On the contrary, though the facts and ex- 





periences therein detailed were gathered in the very | 


hot-bed of manifestations, and in the society of many 
esteemed American friends who were 
‘ardent and sincere believers,” 
imbibing their sentiments, that I ground my claim to 
the contidence of English readers on the fact of my 
not having rushed blindly into the popular faith! Nor 
can I account for this erroneous impression in any 
other way, than that, having disproved the mechanical 
and electrical theories of explanation, I was com- 
pelled, for want of conclusive evidence on either side, 
to leave the spiritual where I found it. 

As my work puts forward no pretensions whatso- 
ever to literary merit, and derives any interest it 
possesses from subject alone, I may perhaps be ex- 


in_ reality | 
I was so far from | 


tabooed by the A——, had been handed over to a 
summary jurisdiction, to be treated without justice or 
mercy "—my friend, no doubt, deriving some gratifi- 
cation from the fact that the slaughter of the innocent 
did not chance to fall within Ais department. 

The diversity of opinion is perfectly bewildering, 
and curiously illustrative of the mystery in which the 
subject itself is enveloped. One critic attacks the 
book for its zealous advocacy of certain theories. A 
second condemns it for being opinionless—“ neither 
hawk nor buzzard.” A third highly compliments 
that very neutrality his learned brother denounces. 
A fourth styles the book “mad and eccentric,” as 
though it were a work of the imagination, not a 
simple narrative of facts, verified to the utmost of 
the writer's ability. Critic Five pronounces the author 
a bold man for professing his belief in the supersti- 
tion, and Critic Six considers him a wise one, for not 
admitting his belief at all! As it appears, therefore, 
that I am neither to ride, lead, nor carry my donkey 
in peace, it remains but to part company with the 
injured beast, and revert to subjects of more imme- 
diate interest. 

The hostility of the press, as regards these “ mani- 
festations,” is beyond all precedent, and strangely at 
variance with the spirit of a liberal age. The most 
impudent fraud—the most revolting blasphemy — 
could scarcely have been met with a more general 
burst of execration and contempt, than has awaited 
the string of phénomena that comes hither stamped 
with the belief of very many of the most pious and 
enlightened minds of America. This is not from con- 
viction, but from imitation; and there is something 
supremely absurd in witnessing the abject submission 
with which print after print will take the tone from 
some popular periodical, until society is in a perfect 
fervour of virtuous rage—when, looking back to its 
source, we discover that some professional jester, at 
three-and-sixpence a column, has disposed, in a few 
humorous sentences, of a problem which five years 
of careful and scientific analysis has failed to demon- 
strate! Surely this is not just. The question becomes 
no longer one of “ manifestations,” but of the capacity 
of Mr. Willes’s or Mr. Thompson’s head! Js he, or 
is he not, the sage of society—the philosopher from 
whose dictum there is no appeal? £. 9. the House- 
hold Words pronounces the rappings a humbug, and 
the Examiner (knowing from its own experience 
somewhat less of the subject than of the topography 
of Timbuctoo) considers it as “happily exposed.” 
Household Worlds hath spoken. Examiner forbids 
reply! Thus the subject, if not wholly ‘ burked,” 
becomes unpopular, and the chances of any one being 
permitted publicly to revise the sentence of the 
sapient Willes or Thompson, decreased tenfold. 

The indignation, however, of these ‘exposers” 
appears to me not wholly unjustifiable. If we are 
invited to look at a wonderful peach, and only find a 
novel and remarkable variety of apple, no sophist can 
disprove a fraud. Yet the new apple may reward a 
tasting. We are invited by Mrs. Hayden, and her 
sister media, to witness “ spiritual communications.” 
We go, and find no reason to believe that spirits are 
there. Had the challenge been to witness inexplicable 
phenomena, to which philosophy was invited to assign 
a nature and a name, common sense and reason—not 
to mention the interests of science and mankind— 
would have dictated a full investigation. 

The spirits, then, having, as in the instance described 
by Mr. Lewes, failed to make out their case, Mrs. 
Hayden is forthwith denounced as an impestor. 
“Impostor” is a stern trisyllable, and, when 
deliberately applied by an English writer to a lady of 
unimpeachable character, awakens no small curiosity 
as to whether accuser or accused has been guilty of 
the grosser impropriety. Mrs. Hayden has not ful- 
filled her promises; therefore she is animpostor. Good. 
But have the conditions under which the investigation 
was to be conducted been complied with? If there 
be truth in the spirit-theory, the very failure on these 
occasions fortifies their case, as, indeed, every other in 
which psychological phenomena form an ingredient. 
If the malus animus is too apparent, the predetermin- 
ation to doubt and ridicule too dominant, that 
harmonious rapport said to be essential to the success 
of such inquiries is vitiated, the results confused and 
absurd—just as the kaleidoscope, when the tube is 
removed from the eyes, exhibits, instead of graceful 
forms, rough and broken atoms. ‘* We laid traps,” 
says Mr. Lewes; but unfortunately these traps, how- 
ever excellent in principle and intention, catch more 


| than the “ unsuspecting ” medium—they ensnare our 


own judgment, and neutralise our best opportunities 
of using it to efficient purpose. 

I am inclined to believe, with Mr. Lewes, that the 
rappings are not of spiritual origin. But before 
accepting his further sequitur, that Mrs. Hayden is a 
wilful impostor, let us at all events examine the 


| possibility of its being otherwise. 


cused for dwelling for a moment upon its reception | 


by the press, in order to show what chance that sub- 
ject has of being fairly tested in detail, the most 
impartial general statement of which can scarcely 
command a hearing. 

A friend connected with an eminent weekly journal 


coolly wrote to the that my book, being “ on a subject 


| to the spirit-theory. 


Is it utterly absurd to suggest that the phenomena 
may be the result of some magnetic action, of whose 
precise character and operation we are not fully cog- 
nisant? All the media themselves do not subscribe 
Mr. Cooley, of Springfield, a 
medium of great celebrity, has publicly declared his 
belief that the phenomena are natural, though attri- 
butable to agencies hitherto undetected by science. 
Persons of less cool judgment, finding some extraor- 


| dinary natural power developed in them, would, in 





former days, have considered themselves bewitched. 
Now, they do but accept an explanation, and a faith, 
found ready to their hand. Strange as it may appear, 
Mrs. Hayden and her sister media may be self- 
deceived ; and it is humiliating to reflect that the 
simple Indians who, in their log huts, listen (as Mr. 
Sargent relates) with astonishment and awe to these 
singular phenomena, are nearer to the truth than we, 
They regard them as new testimonies to the God of 
Nature’s power; we (see Zoist) can get no farther 
than Mrs. Hayden’s shoes ! 

“Tt is better,” says Hume, “to doubt the evidence of 
our own senses, than to believe that the order of nature 
can be inverted.” A beautiful text for unbelievers— 
and one to whose spirit, it is to be feared, we are 
approximating somewhat too nearly. Happily for 
men, the “ order of nature” has been more than once 
inverted ; and, happily too, men were found to believe 
the evidence of those very senses which God had 
given them, and to which, in direct terms, He con- 
descended to appeal as his witnesses. Before, how- 
ever, the above text becomes the universal law, it 
will probably be necessary to define what the ‘ order 
of nature” is, and how far man himself is its con- 
servator and judge. 

I complain that the rapping phenomena have not 
been fairly tested; and that, in our indignation in 
finding no spirits in the case, we have overlooked 
what may prove worthy of anxious scrutiny. Why 
not take up the subject where we find it? Do these 
gentlemen—Zoistical and else—who pretend to ex- 
plain the rappings on the hypothesis of joint-cracking 
and shoe-tapping, really oie that such tempting 
modes of explanation have been overlooked by pre- 
vious investigators? All who have once witnessed 
the phenomena, sceptic and believer, must alike re- 
gret to see pages filled with such feeble and fallacious 
nonsense; the mere refuse of the very earliest in- 
quiry. Do these “exposers” know that there is a 
handsome little honorarium of 1000 dollars yet in 
the market, awaiting the acceptance of the first dis- 
coverer of the ‘“ spirit-rappings?” Why not apply 
for it? I will guarantee the payment on the con- 
ditions proposed. As the paper in the Zoist is pro- 
nounced by the Examiner the most complete of the 
“exposures,” I suppose I cannot be wrong in accept- 
ing it as the best example of fhe extraordinary 
lengths to which ignorance and prejudice will go. 
After detailing, with perfect accuracy, the manner of 
forming circles, receiving communications, &c., the 
writer approaches his explanation. ‘ The petticoated 
medium” (ladies in America, as in England, do occa- 
sionally adopt that remarkable costume!) ‘sits with 
her feet under the table! !” That so extraordinary a 
position should excite distrust is scarcely to be won- 
dered at. Indeed, the writer, desiring no addition to 
such damning evidence, at once decides :—‘ As to the 
raps, they are successfully made with the foot against 
a leg of the table, or a chair;” or “striking the 
inner edges of the two soles together will also give a 
tapping sound.” 

Not the slightest doubt of it. Striking a table or 
chair—striking his own head with his knuckles— 
striking any wooden or metallic objects together—will 
produce, to the exponent’s complete satisfaction, a 
“tapping sound.” But it no more resembles the far- 


| . 
| famed rappings than chalk does cheese. 


“Tt is a pity that media will not dispense with 
tables."—So they do. I, and thousands of others, 
have heard the rappings about rooms—on the floor— 
on the distant window-frame—the hearth—the pillow. 
A few days since, Mrs. Hayden was visiting (not for 
the purpose of exhibition) in Brook-street, and, with 
the lady of the house and another, was seated by the 
fire. In a pause of the conversation, rappings were 
heard upon a bookcase in the corner, between which 
and the medium one of the ladies was sitting. After 
a short time, the party placed themselves round the 
table, when the rappings transferred themselves 
thither, and communications of the usual nature were 
made. This circumstance, which can be authenti- 
cated in private by names, is but one out of hun- 
dreds, which might be adduced in refutation of the 
shoe-tapping absurdity. 

Zeal for the truth really seems to produce state- 
ments so directly at variance with it, that one has 
some difficulty in selecting decorous language for 
reply. It is simply the reverse of fact to say that the 
rappings can be stopped by any member of the circle 
looking under the table. It is as remote as possible 
from the truth, to affirm that the answers are sug- 
gested by the inquirer dwelling upon the letters he 
expects—the medium watching his movements. I 
have myself, in circles, drawn the attention of parties 
present to the circumstance of the medium’s face being 
almost constantly averted from the inquirer, and to 
the latter holding the alphabet beneath the table, so 
that it became a sheer impossibility to follow his 
movements. Even a gentleman who, under the sig- 
nature of “ W. C.,” wrote a fierce article against the 
rappers, in a weekly serial, a fortnight since—a- 
mitted, in private, that he had received ample proof 
that the mediwm was not guided by the movements oF 
manner of those in communication. Who can ven- 
ture to speak of the secret as “ discovered,” while tlie 
discoverers themselves are at issue as to its character? 

It appears to me that we are wasting time in the 
discussion of superficial theories, every one of which 
has elsewhere, aud long ago, met with complete refu- 
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$ i i oy s B Cc rative Grammar, tr: L 3, Part II, 8vo. y 
hed. tation. The secret, rely upon it, lies deeper; and | sd Pare Sere eae St 8 Put Ove 15s. el, NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
aith though, no doubt, short of the spirit- Ww orld, is, at least, | Royle’ 's Court Guide, 1853, 24mo. 5s. bds. Surgeon- -Dentist. 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
aly a step nearer to those fine and subtle agencies which | Bungener's The Preacher and the King, trans. cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. sn a es TION of Sane EETH, fixed without springs, 
pear, Burke's (Hon. E.) Speeches, royal Svo. &«. cl. ea, or ligatures. They of ectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
self- are of kin to what we conceive of spiritual life. Burke's (J. B.) Family Romance, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; th ey 
‘ a I have already trespassed on your columns at too | Cambridge Calendar, 1853, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found ve ry 
- the 1 th t ow of 4 t > fate the detail Companion to the Altar, illuminated, royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
; Mr. great eng 0 allow Of my en ering into the details Christian Treasury, 1852, royal 8vo. 5¢. cl the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
these of any new hypothesis. They can, if you think pro- Cottage Gardenc - Vol. IX, imp. 8vo. 8s 6d. cl F ond Preserve tooth that are Tones "ind is guaranteed to restore articula— 
- ng Cruickshank’s Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa, 21s. cl. . “3 By o » mprovements may be 
1 we, 25) orm the subject of a future communication. I | Cyrilla, a Tale, by Baroness Tantphoves. 3 vols, post &vo. 31s. 6d. within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges = 
od of will only declare my firm persuasion—founded on con- | D'Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, 5 vols. 8vo. 57s. cl. enn possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful i 
* , “ . ar a cet id » | D'Aubigné's Reformation, Vol. V. Reformation in England, 12s. cl. cation, 
rther Sarin soaitees wnat wit bs fe - eo ms De Félice’s History of Protestants of France, trans. 12mo. 5s. cl 52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
vey to mysterio ‘app Ww e rounc I Dunbar's Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon, 4to. 30s. cl. =“ “ at Serre 
ce of existence of magnetic currents, of irregular operation, | flmes’s (Rev. +) Irish National Education, er. 8vo, 3e, 6d. el | (CARSON S ORIG INAL AN 'I-CORROSION 
ce e ore reech < ie. specia atro’ ¥ the Britist d ott so " 
ature sometimes independent of, sometimes governed by, the | Erskine's Journal of a Cruise among Islands of the Pacific, 16s. cl. aunts, Ge he ne septal te aitieinel Peak. Coutpacten 
ers volition of parties ; while the solution of the intelli- re A ee ka .) On - ene — ~ a = 6d. ¢ = rst — bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
s— : . | Flowers from Foreign Lands, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt door work at their country seats. The Anti-Corrosion is part 
» are gent portion of the manifestations must be looked for | Fisk's (Rev. G.) Twelve Aspects of Christ, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. recommended as the most durable Pre Mon paint e on “ inve tay oor the 
» for among the common group of clairvoyant phenomena. Fox's Memorials and Correspondence, edit. by Lord J. Russell, Vols. | preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, 
I am, Sir, ours, &e I. and IT., 28s, Cement, &c. work, as has been proved by the practical test of upw ards 
once y * | Fox (C. J.) Speeches, royal 8vo. 16s. cl. of sixty years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 609) testimonials 
lieve Henry SPICER. | F rontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk, 2 vols. 8vo. 288. cl. in its favour, and which, from the rank and station tm socie “a of ts om 
| Gatty's (I A.) Viear and his Duties, sq. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd. who have given them, have never yet been equalled by thi of 
had = = | Gleig’s Series, ‘A History of France,’ 18mo. ls, swd. the kind hitherto brought before the public Seiiane ee 
 con- Glenny’s (G.) Flower Garden, 12mo. 1s. swd. Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a ( opy of the Testimonials, 
DICT ION ARY AND DIRECTOR Y OF Goethe's Poems, trans by E. A. Bowring, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No % 
how- Goodelil’s (W.) American Slave Code, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 
ww. it LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS y scesrege eee - the hae Coast, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. No Agents. All Orders are particularly requested to be sent direct. 
» Oa . Grant and Holyoake's Public Discussion, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
order » r r : _ | Greenfield's Practice and Theory of Arithmetic, 12mo. 4s. 64. cl. 
Anthors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to us | . cn. aa . ae ? 7 > r 
 con- the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. | Havergal 8 (Rev. We a ge 2 — cr. 8vo. 14s. cl. LBANY LAMP AND CANDL E 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will | Hodder's (G.) Reuben — h, 12mo. Is. swd , = MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib. 
t supply the means of ready reference.) | “seer aecce - (ee m sci: Pe Step. og hy eg cl, gilt burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
‘e not owells Bookcase, «4 yel's Urcam Lise, icp. Svo. 1s. Dds. fs do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
on in me ant iat nig in a popes a 1. Candles that can be used, — 7d., Store Candies 6d. per Ib. ; Sa ss 
= _ ™ wen anne yatia iv gsiey, ‘ols. Po 0 ¢ P: 1 Ss 4 « ‘elle f, < e 
ooked BANKS (GEORGE LINN.E£US), Author and Lecturer, | Inquiry into the Theology of Anglican Reformers, cr. 8vo. 5s. el. } Best wae ag be — Soap, pe r cwt.; Good Yellow, ry ~) ae 
Why Portland-place, Handsworth, Birmingham. Born at Bir- | Irving's Theory and Practice of Caste, post Svo. 5¢. scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
hese mingham, March 2, 1821; married, 1846, Isabella Varley, Jo seph ine (M.) My ¢ hild-Life, 16mo. 2 4 6d. el. gilt superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
these authoress of ‘‘ Ivy Leaves,” daughter of James Varley, Esq. | a 8 ¢ ers ae Vee aie — by Owgan, 2s. Gass Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
) eX- seen uhiched fr tea a ‘ f ” ses (he . ons, Ol. 11, Cr. SVO. us. ¢ Vholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on thi 
cking ® Collection of Poems, in 1845; became Editor of the Hear- | Liswiiies Gucketer’ Guide, 1858, 12m. 1 eed ion SF oan ee Sei ec 
I 8. € J} y > = rite ckete yuide, 1853, 12 . Le. Gd. rd. 
oe 40 sobre Stare 2 Ds Deca Gor of the Har cnatntiian a Peaua Washes: taek too: Goes be. 6 ° Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
pting rogate Advertiser, in 1848; and subsequently Lecturer to 7 £ . tac tae Rk of > ECP. + 08. Albany-street, Regent's- park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
t ro > u 2ST . manne renzo noni, 8vo. . 6d. el. 
 pre- the North-West Yorkshire Union of Literary and Mechanics’ | yfarnay's (Rev. C.) Poems, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. the Colosseum. ir ‘ 10 ae 
1essed Institutes, during which period he founded a number of now- | Meredith's (Mrs.) Thoughts of the Months, er. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. N.B.—C ountry orders, amounting to 102. or upwards, C arriage Free. 
Pina thriving on in’ various parts of the county. Re- sou, mynd lag Komp, Se, or oe ls, swd. RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
AA af 3irming 851. A yr ¢ Morgan's Art of Cutting, 4to. 21s. cl. case “ oleate etka “a 
cious = Gatherha og Siieater ans Oe 1845. Ist and | Parlour Library: Ritchie's Magician, 12mo. ls. swd. ‘THE MOC-MAIN LEV ER TRU SS is allowed 
i : d Editi = Y ‘ ss ~~ | Parables Prophetically Explained, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
st in- 2nd Editions | Power's Recollections of a Three Years’ Residence in China, 10s. 6d. invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring 
eisa Lays for the Times. Republished from the Liverpool Mail. Poynting’s (’ Temple of Education, 12mo. 6s. cl. (s0 often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
ret: in 1846. } +S and git, ar Poems of, frp. 8vo. 3s. Ne el. tag ee body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
k a G Sons. R48 | Prinseps’s (H. T.) India Question, 5vo. 2s. swe by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and 
t dis- — R. re ms the *. if * 185 | Propertius, Elegies of, with Notes by Paley, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. close sness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn phar g sl ep. 4 
apply Staves or the I uman Lac der. Charles Gilpin. 50. | Queechy, by Wetherell, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. ; 2s. 6d. cl. ytive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
apply Contributor to Bentley’s Miscellany ; Hood $ Magazine; The | Reid's (Dr.) Physiological Researches, 8vo. 7s. 61. cl. fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
> con- People's and Howitt’s Journal; Eliza Cook's Journal; Rham's Dic tionary of the Farm, revised, cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. below the hips “being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WE HITE, 228, 
3 pro- Dublin Universitu Magazine; and, since 1850, to the | sere ay eg Lge Mine 5 res ~ ag tg ene a ee Piccadilly, Landon. 
< | OL 8 2 or ow athers, 0 a vo. 4s. Cl. 


of the columns of the Weekly Dispatch. 


ecept- 


ainary and 1849. ? 
; BONAR (REV. ANDREW REDMAN), F.S. A., Scot., 
i} 5% Author and Editor, 3, John-street, Edinburgh, Clergyman | 
ner of of the Church of Scotland. Born at Edinburgh, March 28, 
c., the 1818. Educated at the High School and University of Edin- | 
coated burgh; licensed as a Preacher 1&th Aug. 1842; ordained 
Y occas Minister of Fogo, Berwickshire, Sept. 1843; translated to 
ate the second charge of Canongate Church, Edinburgh, in 
Es wth March 1845; and presented by the Crown to the first charge 
ary a of the parish, in accordance with a petition from the con- 
> Wol- gregation and parishioners, Nov. 1849. Author of 
tion to Life of Mungo Park, with a narrative of Discovery in 
to the Africa. 1839. Edinburgh: Nelson. 

Perils and Adventures on the Deep. 1839, Edinburgh: 
ainst aitangs 
1g the Incidents of Missionary Enterprise. 1841. Edinburgh: 
give a Nelson. 

Last Days of Eminent Christians, 1841. Edinburgh: 
able or Nelson. 
‘kles— Last Days of the Martyrs. 1841. Edinburgh : Oliphant. 
. ill Life of the Duke of Wellington. 1842. Halifax: Milner. 
rabid The Holy Land; Sketches of the Jews and the Land of 
tion, a Palestine. Contributed to Bickersteth’s Christian Family 
he far- Library. 1844. London: Seeley. 

Scenes from the History of the Christian Church. 1845. 
e with London and Edinburgh: Nelson. 

es The Future Destiny of Man: a Sermon. 1849. Edin- 

others, 1 og tatoo 
oo _ burgh: Macphail. 7 
1 ws Editor of several other volumes, amongst which are :— 
pillow. Voyages of Discovery round the Globe. 1845. London 
not for and Edinburgh: Nelson. 
1, with The French Revolution and the Career of Napoleon. 1847. 
by ee Nelson 


Ccontribute to Nelson’s British Library, Macphail's Edin- 





burgh Ecclesiastical Journal and Literary Review, the 
which London Pulpit, and other periodicals. 
Afier Edited the Home and Foreign Missionary Record of the 
ind the Church of Scotland from Sept. 1846 to July 185% 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


DEATHS. 
Frens.—Recently, Herr Aloys Fuchs, a well-esteemed and 
intelligent musical professor at Vienna. His collection of 
manuscripts is more than ordinarily precious. 


» Sstate- 


ye has 

















age for Har.ess.—Recently, in his 80th year, Dr. Harless, Dean of 
hat the the Faculty of Medicine in the University of Bonn, one of the | 
e eircle greatest me dic al notabi ities of Germany. Dr. Harless was 
sossible son of the pl iilologist of the same name, and has himself 
5 aa occupied since 1818 the Chair of Therapeutics and Materia 
Re PMS Medica in the above-named University. He was also the 
ters he founder and principal editor of the most celebrated medical 
nts. journals published in Germany. 
parties Ratnsow.—Recently, Mr. J. M. R ainbow, an intelligent lite- 
e being rary man, who filled for twenty-eight years, with great 
und to ability, the post of actuary to the Crown Life Assurance 
and * : 
7 Company. 
able, s0 VaupreuiL.—Recently, Count de Vaudreuil, an artillery 
low his officer, author of Tableaur des Meeurs Francaises aux temps 
he sig- de la Chevalerie, and some other works. 
inst the 
ce—ail- eS 
» proof 
le ope LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
nents oF 
an Vv = 
hile the Ada Gresham, by Mary Anne Lupton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6¢. ¢} 
1M £schyli Eumenides, Notes and Translation by Drake, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
aract Arnold 's (E.) Poems, Narrative and Lyrical, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
» in the Bacon and Walter Raleigh, by Macvey Napier, post Bvo. 7s. 6d. cl 
styaelipge sinney's Is it possible to make the best of both Worlds ? 1s. 6d. swd 
f wie Bishop's (Anna) Travels in Mexico, post Svo. 5s. cl. 
ete reill- Bolton's (Hannah) First Drawing-Book, folio, 7s. 6d. cl. 





Editor of the Harrogate Advertiser, during the years 1848 | 


| Roland Trevor; or the Pilot of Human Life, er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Rosalie; or, the Truth shall make you Free, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Sadi’'s Gulistan, or, Rose Garden, trans. by Eastwick, 8vo. 21s. 

| Shady Side; or, Life in a Country Parsonage, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Shakspeare’s Plays, edited by J. P. Collier, sup.-royal, 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Sheridan's (Hon. R. B.) Speeches, royal 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Smith's Synopsis of the British Diatomacew, Vol. 1 

Songs of Feast, Field, and Fray, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. 

| rales of the Forest, by Snellius Schickhardus, Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Things to be Thought of, 18mo. Is. cl. 

Thomas's (Rev. D.) Core of Creeds, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, in Welsh, cr. 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Universal Library: Emerson's I ys and Orations, royal 8vo. Is. 
Warnings of Advent: a Course o: rmons, Svo. 9s. 6d. cl. 

Wheeler's Analysis and Summary of New Testament Hist., 5s. 6d. cl. 
World's Album, illustrated. 4to. 21s. cl. gilt. 

Yusef; a Crusade in the East, by Browne, er. 8vo. 10s. 





, Toyal 8yo. 21s. 








6d. cl. 











M: ARI IN’ S RESILIENT ~ BODICE and 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. 

not only that it is a valuable one, 


We are convinced, 
but that it is incumbent on all who 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
this Bodice 2DITOR, Kidd's own Journal, 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. 

“PATENTED IN ND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA, 

Enlarged P rospec' tuses, with Illustrations, etails of Prices, (from 
l4s.; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 

terrace, » Hyde-park (near the Marbi le Arch). 
M 


‘ARI IN’S CORSALETTO DI ME DICT. 


— It affords us pleasure to obseave the goodly array of our 
cal brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above 
useful invention—a beautifully elastic Corset, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.” 
Circular. 


—Epbitor of the Medical 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 

satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 

tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, 

facturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


— y > 
| at TEETH AND HEALTH.—A_ good 

SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impreasions, while their 
preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health by the proper m cation of food, and the 
consequent possession of pure and sweet bre . Among the various 
preparations offered for the purpose, ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled in its capability of embellish- 
ing, purifying, and preserving the teeth to the latest period of life. 
Prepared from Oriental herbs with unusual care, transmitted to this 
country at great expense, this unique compound will be found to 
eradicate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness 
to the enamelled surface, 
gums firm and red, fix the teeth firmly in their sockets, and, from its 
aromatic influence, impart sweetness and purity to the breath. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 

Caution.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO" are on the label, 
“A, ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-Garden,” engraved on the 
Government stamp affixed on each. Sold by them, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


VRONTS of HOUSE S.—BELL’S PATENT 

| COLOUR is now established beyond question for permanency, 

beauty, and economy, destroying all greenish vegetation. May be 

applied by any ordinary workman, and only bt Pn gen the cost of oil 

paint. In casks of 1, nd 3 ewt., at 8s. 15s, and 21s. each. 

DAMP W ALLS ENT PAINT, as used 
sal Gardens, Regent's-park, 











Patentees and sole Manu- 
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| 

| Tunnel, Zoolo and various other public 

| and private Establishments. Sold in quantities to cover 150 square 
feet, for 10s.; and er 

| PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheapness, 

| beauty, and permanence, sady for use. White, Stone, and Lead, 6s. ; 

| Greens and Blue, 7s. per gallon. 

|} BLACK MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half the usual price, 
only 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

} NEW PATENT COLOUR FOR INSIDE WORK, may be applied on 

Ww xl, Stucco, Cement, or over Oil Paint. No smell, and will dry in an 


hour. 





| TY, never shrinks, therefore no 


| possibility ofleakage 


| G. BELL and Co.,,: 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, 


London. 






remove spots of incipient decay, render the | 


and | 


An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 

Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spina al Corsets, 
Supporters and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with 
every kind of Surgical —_— 

'T OY LEY’S SCO’ n CH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, Established 1678. It having been the custom 

with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for cash, their Cloths at 
| this Warehouse, Messsrs, WALKER, BABB and Co, beg toinform them 

that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
| Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
| goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 





London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen ot 
Thus, not only 
at the lowest 
and 


taste and skill, who ure always kept on the premises, 

a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained 
possib’ le price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town 
country can offer equal, and none superior advantages. WALKER, 
| and Co, are the inventors and makers of the Registered Ven 
Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s. and 35s. See Jurors’ I 
Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. A variety of Scarfs, Shawls, Pl 
| Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and D'( ryleys. 

346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bridge, London. 


pe + <TT TQ + ° 

YERSONS FURN ISHIN G, who consider good 
taste, durability, and economy a desideratum, should not fail to 
visit this celebrated FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT before deciding 
elsewhere: the Furniture Galleries, Show Rooms, and Factory being 
the most extensive in London, containing an assemblage of the most 
fashionable Cabinet Furniture, Upholstery, Carpets, &c. which is un- 
equalled in magnitude and variety, the whole being of a superior cluss 
as to style and manufacture. The prices, which are m arked in plein 

figures, will be found less than is usually charged for articles of 
inferior description. At this establishment parties can make their 
calculations, avoiding the annoyance of delusive estimates and d 
a written warranty is also given. Books, containing designs of B 
steads, with the weight, size, and price of Bedding, forwarded 
| free. Patent folding Iron Bedsteads, 13s. 6d. each; Mahogany 

stands with Marble Tops, 30s. each. 

N.B.—Special arrangements made for the conveyance of goods into 
the country. 
DRUCE and Co. 68, 69, and 58, Baker-street; 
4, King-street, Portman-square. 
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Factory, 





YEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A 
CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the pulmonary organs— 
in difficulty of breathing—in redundancy of phlegin—in incipient con 
sumption (of which cough is the most positive indication) the y are of 
unerring efficacy. In asthma, and in winter cough, they have never 
| been known to fail. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., 
10s. 6d. each, by 





| and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. hg ang 
| THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's- 
; churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Med icine 
| Vendors in the Kingdom. 

IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

“ St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
| “ Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to th 
| who may be distressed with hoarseness. 

on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from the effects of 
| catarrh. I think they would be very useful to clergymen, barristers, aud 
} public orators. 


<e 


They have afforded me relief 


“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar-Choral.’ 


“To Mr. Keating.” 


T° SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from 
| & Pain—JEAN LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE.—This extra- 








| ordinary preparation cures in most cases by one application those 
| formidable and tormenting maladies, tic-doloureux, gout, rheuma 1, 

lumbago, and all painful affections of the nerves, giving instant relief 
} in the most severe paroxysms. Patients, who for years had drawn t 
| miserable existence by being deprived of sleep from acute pain, and 
| many that had lost the free use of their limbs from weakness, caused !-y 

paralysis and rheumatism, to the astonishment of their medical atten- 
| dants and acquaintances have, by a few rubbings, been restored to 


blister 
tried 


| health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, 
veratrine, colchicum, and all the usual remedies had beer 





found worse than useless. Its surprising effects have also been ex- 
perienced in its rapid cure of nervous affections of the heart, palpitation, 
{ difficulty of breathing, pains of the loins, sciatica, glandular swellings, 








and weakness of the ligaments and joints. It may be 
time by the most delicate person with the greatest safety, r 
restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause any er 
the most tender skin. Sold by the appointment of Jean Lef 
| inventor, by his sole agent, J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Ch 











86, High-street, Whitechapel, London, in metallic causes at 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. each. 

N.B.—A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case, and its 

| carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. Sent to any par f 






London carriage free. It can be had 150, 
| 63, Oxford-street; and all re: ——S le 


| Caution.—The genuine has “J. W. Stirling” engraved on the stam 


and Hannay, 





Sanger, 
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THE 


PENNY CYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIETY 


OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED BY 


MR. 


CHARLES 


KNIGHT. 





MESSES. ORR and Co. have to announce, on the part of the Proprietors of the 


PENNY CYCLOP#D1A, that they are preparing a NEW and CORRECTED EDITION of that great and important 


NATIONAL WORK, which they have the exclusive right of publishing as a continuous Alphabetical Encyclopedia. 


The 


Work will be re-edited throughout with the utmost care, all modern discoveries introduced, and the whole brought down 
to the present time, so as to maintain to the full the high reputation universally accorded to the PENNY CYCLOP.EDIA 


To secure these objects in the most complete and efficient manner, Gentlemen of the highest standing in the various depart- | 


ments of knowledge will contribute their assistance. 


In this Edition, the present Supplement, as well as the new matter, will be incorporated, so that this Cyclopedia, ex- 
clusively, will possess the advantage of being comprised under one alphabet, having each article in its proper place. 


The New Edition will be published in Numbers, Parts, and Volumes, will be completed in less than five years, and, 
with a view to meet a demand such as it formerly obtained (exceeding 
Edition will also be issued containing Steel Portraits and Maps, in addi 


30,000), sold at the lowest remunerating price. An 


tion to the Woodcuts. 








The Publication will be commenced almost immediately, and full rticulars published. 
*.* As the present is the only opportunity for purchasers of the original issue to complete their Sets, orders for back 


Volumes, Parts, &c. should be forwarded without delay. 





London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co. Amen-corner; and all Booksellers. 





+ + + rod ,omTpT 
HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10J. each for Travellers on 

the Continent. They are payable at every important place in Europe, 
and thus enable the Traveller to vary his route without inconvenience. 
No expense isincurred, and when cashed no charge is made for Com- 
mission. They may be obtained at the Bank. Lothbury, or its Branches, 
1, St. Jame square; 214, High Holborn; 3, Wellington-street, 
Borough; 67, High-street, Whitechapel; and 4, Stratford-place, 
Oxford-stre 










t. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


EA.—IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Government having announced, by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, their intention to reduce the duty upon Tea from 2s. 2}d. per lb. to 
1s. 10d., with a further progressive reduction until it descends to ONE 
SHILLING ONLY :—We have much pleasure to inform our friends and 
the public that the advantages arising from these proposed reductions 
will, immediately they come into operation, be given to our customers, 
and the prices of the whole of our Teas be regulated accordingly. 
Should Parliament confirm the proposition of the Minister, which is 
confidently anticipated, the New Duties will probably be received at 
the Custom House on Tuesday next, the 26th April. 
SIDNEY, WELLS, & Co., Tea Merchants and Dealers, 
April 20, 1853. No. 8, Ludgate Hill, London. 


5 i EAS and COFFEES WILL BE DEARER. 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s. 4d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per Ib., we still say, to all who study 
economy, that THE BEST IS THE CHEAP ’ 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 

TICES -— 
, The best Congou Tea 
The best Imperial Souchong Tea 




















. 8d. per Ib. 
#. 0d. 4, 


The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea Od. 5 
The best Old Mocha Coffee . , a 
The best West Indian Coffee a 
The best Plantation Ceylon .... . Is, Od. 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carriage Free to any part of 
Evgland by 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City. 


*,* A General Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


| ATS for INDIA.—ELWOOD'S PATENT 
AIR-CHAMBER HATS are the best adapted for all tropical 
climates, being manufactured on a new and scientific principle, by 
which the head of the wearer is thoroughly protected from the heat of 
the sun, and perfect ventilation and coolness obtained. This principle 
is applicable to all kinds of hats, helmets, chakos, hunting caps, &c. 
To be obtained of the following old-established hatters :—Ashmead and 
Tyler, 7, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square; Barber, 13, Royal Exchange; 
a ; Beardmore, 60, New Bond-street ; Briggs, 98, 
Gracechurch-street; Chatting, 5, Newgate-street ; Cole, 23, Bridge- 














street, Westminster; Donaldson, 33, Warwick-street, Regent-street; | St 


Jupp, 222, Regent-street; Lea, 1, Pall-mall ; Lock, 6, St. James's-street ; 
Melton, 194, Regent-street ; Preedy, 2, Fleet-street ; Thredder, 74, Fleet- 
street; Reynolds, 125, Strand; Mander and Allenders, Liverpool; o1 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, J. ELLWOOD and SONS, Great 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, London. 





A Pld bd . 
TTEETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER asa 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—Allsharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherte wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on, 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- 
bi and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 
being at the same time wholly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of its preparation. 
To be obtained only at 61, Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay-strect 
Bath; 34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


r {Pe Pp 7 y . . 

B UTLER’S TARAXACUM, or DANDELION 

> COFFEE. This truly wholesome and agreeably-flavoured 
beverage contains the full Medicinal properties of the Dandelion, 
which are most skilfully and delicately preserved in this preparation of 
the root of that vegetable. The Inventors think it would be superfluous 
in this Address to say more than that the Medical Faculty have, for 
years past, used and recommended this Dietetic Article for the cure of 
Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs; the symptoms of 
which are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, Dyspepsia, 
or Indigestion, Pulmonary Consumption, Calculous Affections ,.J aundice, 
Constipation of the Bowels, or Habitual Costiveness, Cutaneous Affections 
or Diseases of the Skin, Bilious Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression 
of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Flatulency or Debility of the Stomach, 
together with other functional derangements. In promoting a healthy 
etion of bile, &c., it may be employed with great advantage. 
Families and others will find this a most wholesome and agreeable 
beverage for daily use; and one which from its valuable detergent and 
purifying properties, cannot ultimately fail to supply the place of the 
ordinary domestic beverages—tea and coftee. This important invention 
has received the approbation and patronage of the most eminent 
amongst whom, for example, the 
may be mentioned, viz. Drs. Babington, Blundell, Brodie, 
Dunn, Elliots Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, 












cess, 











sec 





members of the Medical profession ; 
following few 
Bryant, 


Conquest, 
















Morton, Pardoe, Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, 
Williams, Yeoman, &c 

Sold in Tin Canisters at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., and may be had, with 

Printed Directions, at most Drt s, Medicine Warehouses, and Tea 

5 lers, or direct from BUTLER and HARDING, 4, Cheapside 

on 
For shipping it will be found an excellent Article, and its cooling, 
I ng, and detergent »perties render it a most valuable beverage 












de Sinai 
the Ladies 


ther warm or Continental climates. 


Man 
Strand, opposite Charing-Cross-hospital. 


TRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. 


cots, &« 


| and face ache, sore legs, and general debility. 


| and will keep in any climate. 


(545 APPARATUS for COOKING in a 


Superior Manner with little trouble and very small cost; Gas 


Water Boilers for Bath-rooms; Apparatus for Warming Bookbinders’ 


Hatters’ and Tailors’ Irons, Calenders’ Presses, Wax Melters’ 
and Gas Stoves for Rooms, Halls, and Shops: may be seen at the 
tory of CHARLES RICKETS, Gas Engineer, Agar-street, 


Tools, 


Pans 





~ > + 

i] EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY and 
COMFORT.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MAT- 

A price list of every 
description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads— 
Arat four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. Cribs, 
bed-room furniture of every description. Eider-down quilts 
and duvets, in silk and cotton cases. 

J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture 

Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London, 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contains 
designs and prices of upwards of One Hundred different Bedsteads, in 
Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, and 
Walnut-tree Woods; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, 
and Qui And their new warerooms enable them to keep one Bed- 


stead of each design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimi- 























ties, s 
nishing of Bed-rooms. 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham Court-road. 





GHIRTS —FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are | 


/ not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 
only at 38, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
through their agents, are requested to observe on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, Poultry,” 
without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities: 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 


manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the | 


most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 


boating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. 


aew coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 
RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 


I RAWING AND DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE.—The Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Public 





generally are respectfully invited, before giving their orders, to visit the | 
| ences given to the nobility, gentry, and the trade, in most of the counties 
| of England. 


extensive Manufactory and Ware-rooms of Messrs. R. FISHER and 
‘o., which stand unrivalled, and contain the largest and most varied 
k in the Metropolis. Messrs. F. and Co. have now completed a 
of splendid Side boards with Plate-glass backs; Dining-tables 
wriole legs; also Chairs of every description, as low as 14s. 6d., 
Leather Seats; together with some magnificent New Designs, in 
alnut-wood Tables, Inlaid Cabinets, Cheffoniers, &c.; 
Walnut Chair, with cabriole legs, 18s. 6d.; Rosewood Chairs, 12s. 6d. 
Gilt Cornices made to measure at 2s. 6d. per foot. 
ads and Bedding is unequalled for variety, style, and cheapness. A 
Mahogany Arabian Bedstead, three guineas; Four-post Bedsteads, 
with Cornices and Rods, three guineas and a half; Iron Bedsteads, 
Ils. 6d.; Japanned French, l4s. 6d. A pure White Goose Feather, 
1s. 6d. per Ib. 

N-B.—A lot of last year's Patterns in three-thread Brussels Carpets, 
at 3s. per yard; velvet-pile ditto, 4s. 3d. 

ROBERT FISHER and Co., Wholesale and Retail Cabinet Makers, 
Paperhangers, &c. Finsbury Pantechnicon, corner of Finsbury-square. 





















PILLS. 
R. KING’S TRUE SARSAPARILLA 


PILLS, for purifying the blood, scurvy, and all low states of 





system, skin diseases, nervous complaints, gout, rheumatic gout, weak 


nerves, loss of appetite, stomachic and liver complaints, nervous head 


the military, naval, and commercial man, and tourists, not only on 
account of their virtues, but their portability. 


which it will, and does undergo, rendering it entirely useless ; 
2ne “Two Pills contain as much Pure Sarsaparilla as a Tablespoonful 


of tlie Strongest Essence, and more to be depended upon ;” 3rdly. They 






| have been prescribed in an extensive practice for nearly sixty-seven 


years, and their virtues well tested. They are beneficial for both sexes, 
A 2s. 9d. box is equal to a 16s. bottle of 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by most respectable medicine vendors in the King- 
dom, and by the sole Proprietor HENRY HIDES, 10, Hungerford-street, 
Strand, in boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 22s. A considerable 
saving is effected by taking the larger boxes; hence, a 2s. 9d. contains 
three ls. 1}d. boxes, a 4s. 6d. contains seven, and so on increasing. 





> Wn, 
DR. KING’S 
very short time and really cured by a newly-discovered principle in 
*SARSAPARILLA.” The Proprietor of Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla 
Pills, upon finding so many severe and chronic cases of Gout and 


Kheumatic Gout truly cured by “ Dr. King's Sarsaparilla Pills,” deter- | 
tout Pill, which Dr. King 

prescribed for nearly sixty-seven years, with the said “ Dr. King’s Sar- | 
saparilia Pills,” for the cure of gout and rheumatism and all cases of a | 





mined upon mixing a very old and well-trie 


character, such as tic-doloureux, face-ache, lumbago, and 
and the benefit from such a combination 
] 


rheumati 
pains in the loins and joints; 
of these two prescriptions has been really wonderfu 
Pills may be taken without the slightest fear of injuring the system, 
They are free from opium and mercury, and consist chiefly of pure 
arilla. 

rheir mode of action is 
causing the poison of g 
lent purging, but | 


by a ge 

















it to be driven off from the system, 
ntle increase 


by most respectable vendors in the United 
Proprietor, HENRY HIDES, Hungerford-st 
Pills are genuine without the proprietor 
stamp, to imitate which is libel. 

Boxes sent by post by inclosi 
box required. 


reet, Strand. 
name 















| favour. 





| A WARDED a Prize Medal under Class XIX. 
mS 


) as to render their Establishment complete for the general fur- | 


List of 
orices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the | 
| 


an elegant | 


The Stock of Bed- | 
| tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 


They are invaluable to 


Their advantages over 
any liquid preparation are manifold: Istly. Because no solution ot 
Sarsaparilla, however carefully prepared, can resist an inherent fermen- | 





GOUT PILLS.—Gout relieved in a | 


Dr. King’s Gout | 


'y really purifying the fluids of the | 
of the secretion of the 


1 boxes at the same price as Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla Pills, 
Kingdom, and by the Sole 
Neither of the 
(in full) upon the | 


ng postage stamps for the amount of | 
| James Murray, Physi 





(THE CAMBRIDGE SHERRY, 36s. per Doz. 
Cash, Carriage Paid to all parts of England. 

We beg to offer to the Public the same Wine as shipped for and pur- 
veyed by us to the late Duke of Cambridge (hence its name), and to 
H. R. H. the present Duke of Cambridge. This is pronounced by the 
highest circles to be the finest dry wine imported into the Country. 

Sole Consignees, W. T. BELLINGHAM and Co., 4, Beaufort 
buildings, London. 


ry + Ta ‘ . ° 
PD Xon’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—This mild 
aperient Medicine has stood the test of upwards of fifty years, 
during which period its efficacy has been most satisfactorily proved in 
all cases of Disordered Stomach, Dyspepsia, Biliary Derangement, 
Affections of the Liver, Bowels, or Kidneys, as well as in the most 

obstinate cases of Piles ; and is patronised by the Faculty generally. 
Prepared and sold wholesale by the Proprietor, Storrington, Sussex ; 
and retail by all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors in the 
United Kingdom: in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 22s. each, 
Observe that none are genuine but those with “GEORGE DIXON,” on 

the Government Stamp. 
O INVALIDS. 
are offered at W. T. COOPER'S DISPENSING ESTABLISHMENT, 
26, OXFORD-STREET. No apprentices are employed : the prepara- 
tion of prescriptions is carried on by W. T. COOPER, with experienced 
assistants, entirely distinct from the retail business; no exertion or ex- 
pense is spared to ensure accuracy; the purest chymicals with the 
tinest drugs are alone used. Medicines are despatched immediately 
they are prepared to St. John's Wood, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, Ful- 
ham, Pimlico, Stockwell, Clapham, Camberwell, City, Finsbury, Isling- 
ton, Barnsbury-Park, Highgate, Kentish Town, and all intermediate 

distances, without any additional charge.—26, Oxford-street. 


MESSRS. POULSON and COMPANY’S 
+ REGISTERED PARDESSUS of FINE AUSTRALIAN and 
LLAMA WOOLS (6 & 7 Vict. cap. 65), for WALKING or RIDING 
This is an improved style of Coat, of a light convenient form, which 














| admits of its being worn either over or without the ordinary Coat. It 


is neatly and handsomely made, care being bestowed in its construc- 
tion to impart to it that graceful and appropriate character which, 
since its first introduction, has so greatly recommended it to publi 
It is produced in all Colours, with Silk Sleeve-linings, at the 
‘y moderate price of TWO GUINEAS. The improved SPRING 
GUINEA TROUSERS are also ready for selection, from a choice 
variety of Patterns. 

In London only of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, 
and Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the best 
material ever invented for all Sporting, Kiding, and Travelling purposes. 

94, Regent-street. 








—To the CARPET TRADE.— ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 


| Trade that their New Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- 
| sent Season are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 


hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public can be sup- 
plied at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the Country 
The Company deem it necessary to caution the Public against parties 
who are selling an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which 
will not bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or 
durability ; and that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested 
by purchasers, as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends 
of the piece, “ Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,’’ with the Royal 
Arms in the Centre. The Company's Manufactories are at Elmwood 
Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale Warehouses, at 
8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


O LADIES:—A Sample STAY, carriage free, 
to any part of the country, on receipt of a Post-office order 
Waist measure only required. 
Drawings sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 

The “ Paris Wove” Stay (white or grey) 10s. 6d. per pair. 

Elastic Bodice (recommended by the Faculty) 12s. 6d, ” 
Every other variety of Stay, at equally low prices. Families waited 
upon by experienced persons within ten miles of London, free of 
expense. 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 6, Blackfriars-road (near the Bridge), and 

5, Stock well-street, Greenwich.—Established 1812. 














UCUMBER AND MELON BOXES AND 

/ LIGHTS.—One Hundred One, Two, and Three-light BOXES and 

LIGHTS, of all sizes, ready for immediate use, warranted best mate- 

rials, packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; Two-light Boxes 
and Lights from lJ, fs. 

*,* Garden Lights of every description. Conse 

and Hot-houses made and fixed in all parts of the kingdom. 








rvatories and Green 
Refer- 


JAMES WATTS, Hot-house Builder, 
Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 
HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 









ESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in 
TELESCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 
34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Race-eourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 

Messrs. S. and B. SoLoMons, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
N OORE and BUCKLEY’S PATENT 
CONCENTRATED MILK AND CREAM, 
In pints, 3s., and half-pints, Is. 6d. The Milk producing seven times, 
the Cream twice, its bulk of ordinary milk and cream. 

COCOA and MILK, so cheap that a breakfast-cup costs but a penny 
ENGLISH and FRENCH CHOCOLATE and MILK. 
FARINA and MILK (for Infants and Invalids). 

The whole of the above are preserved in hermetically-sealed tins, 
under the immediate inspection of Mr. Moore (for many years the 
ordinary medical attendant of the Royal Family in London), and will 
keep sweet in all climates many days after being opened. They ar. 
invaluable to Families, Tourists, Emigrants, and Invalids, from theie 
extreme portability, delicacy of flavour, and economy. 

BORDEN’S PATENT MEAT BISCUIT, 
One pound of which contains the nutriment of 5lbs. of the finest Beef ; 
one ounce making Soup sufficient fora meal. Price 3». per Ib. case. 

FRENCH IMPORTED CHOCOLATES in every variety. 

Sold by most of the Provision Merchants, Grocers, and Chemists in 
town and country, from whom Testimonials can be had. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY, 4, Upper East Smithfield, London. 











al ne . y 
QIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
‘ MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor. 
ablished for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
g Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving 
ind 





and 
moving 
a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the fel 














affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 
as a remedial agent itis unnecessary to enlar; but the Fluid 
ration of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the - 









fession, as it ent avoids the possibility of those 
tions usually resulting from the use of the arti powder. §& 
the sole eonsignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILF Wolverhampton ; 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through« 
the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., ¢ r 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” an‘ 
see that his name is stamped on each label in greén ink, as follows 
ian to the Lord Lieatenant.” 
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THE WELLINGTON 
BENEVOLENT 


AND UNI 


Founded October 21, 1852, 


TED SERVICES 
INSTITUTIO 





N. 


AT A PUBLIC MEETING HELD AT THE FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, AS 


A NATIONAL 


TESTIMONIAL 


TO THE LATE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


For the Revier of Vereran Sotprers and Saitors of Her Majesty's and the Hon. East India Company's Services, and their Wipows and Orrnans. 


COMMITTEE. 

Honorary Cuatrman—The Right Honourable Lord 
ERSKINE, Slaugham Park. 
Lieutenant-General the Most Noble the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
_ K.T., Lord Lieutenant of Haddingtonshire, and late 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Madras, Yester House. 
General the Most Noble the Marquis of Londonderry, K-G., 
G.C.B., Lord Lieutenant of Durham, Holdernesse House. 
Rear-Admiral the Right Honourable the Earl of Cadogan, 

K.M.T., Chesham-place. 

Captain the Right Honourable Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill, 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, and formerly of her 
Majesty’s 83rd regiment, Blenheim-park, Woodstock. 

General the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Lorton, Lord 
Lieutenant of Roscommon, Rockingham. 

General the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Combermere, 
G.C.B., Constable of the Tower of London, and Lord 
Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, Combermere Abbey. 

Colonel the Viscount Le Couteur, Aide-de-Camp to her 
Majesty, and High Sheriff of Jersey, St. Heliers. 

The Right Reverend A. Olivant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff, Hardwick House. 

Captain the Right Honourable Lord Dunsany, R.N., Sher- 
borne Lodge. 

The Honourable Edward M. Mainwaring Elleker Onslow, 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Scots Fusilier Guards, Woodbridge- 
house, Guildford. 

Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart., Deputy-Lieutenant of Norfolk, 
Premier Baronet of England, Raveningham-hall. 

Colonel Sir William Alexander Maxwell, Bart., Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Lanarkshire, Calderwood. 

Major Sir Trevor Wheeler, Bart., Cross House, Torrington. 

Sir Ralph Abereromby Anstruther, Bart., Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Fifeshire and of Caithnesshire, formerly Lieutenant- 
Colonel Grenadier Guards, Balcaskie. 

Lieutenant Sir Henry S. Wilmot, Bart., R.N., High Sheriff of 
Derbyshire, Chaddesden. 

Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart., Deputy-Lieutenant of Derby- 
shire and of Norfolk, Sall Park, and Nethercote House. 

Lieutenant Sir Henry Jervis Meredyth White Jervis, Bart., 
R.N., Donnycarney. 

Sir William Fowle Middleton, Bart., Shrubland Halls. 

Sir John Shaw, Bart., Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park. 

Sir Alexander Charles Maitland Gibson Maitland, Bart., late 
79th Highlanders, Deputy-Lieutenant of Midlothian. 

General Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, Bart., G.C.B., 
LL.D., Makerston. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Augustus W. J. Clifford, Bart, C.B., Gentle- 
man Usher of the Black Rod, and Deputy Great Chamber- 
lain, Westfield House. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., Deputy-Lieutenant of Kent, and 
of the City of London, Grosvenor-gate. 

William Wigram, Esq. Director of the Honourable East India 
Company, Grosvenor-square. 

William Dent, Esq. Director of the Honourable East India 
Company, East India House. 

General Sir Richard Darling, G.C. H., Brunswick-square, 
Brighton. 

Admiral Sir Francis W. Austen, K.C.B., Portsdown-lodge, 
Portsmouth. 

Admiral Sir George Mundy, K.C.B., Grosvenor-street, West. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Chetham Strode, K.C.B., Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Somersetshire, Southill. 

Lieutenant-General Sir John Grey, K.C.B., late Commander- 
in-Chief of the Honourable East India Company's Forces 
at Bombay, Morwick Hall 

Lieutenant-General Sir George Charles D’Aguilar, K. C. B., 
formerly Adjutant-General, Brunswick-square, Brighton. 

Lieutenant-General Richard Secker Brough, Royal Artillery, 
Onslow-square. 

Lieutenant-General Richard G. 
Grantham. 

Lieutenant-General James Welsh, Madras Army, 11, Queen’s- 
parade, Bath. 

Major-General A. Macdonald, C.B., Royal Artillery, Onslow- 
square, 

Rear-Admiral Henry Prescott, C.B., Southampton 

Post Captain Sir Eaton Stannard Travers, R.N., K.H., 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Norfolk, Ditchinham Lodge. 

Major Sir Wm. Lloyd, H.E.1.C.S., Deputy-Lieutenant and 
Major Commandant of the Denbighshire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, Brynestyn. 

Rear-Admiral Sir John Ross, C.B., F.R.S.E., North West 
Castle, Stranraer. 

Rear-Admiral Gordon T. Falcon, 27, Westbourne-terrace. 

The Very Reverend J. H. Cotton, B.C.L., Dean of Bangor. 

The Very Rev. A. C. Tait, D.C.L., Dean of Carlisle. 

P. Salomons, Esq., late High Sheriff of Sussex, Brighton. 

William T. Keville Davies, Esq., Deputy-Lieutenant and late 
High Sheriff of Herefordshire, Croft Castle, Wigmore. 

Francis Jervoise Ellis Jervoise, Esq., late High Sheriff of the 
county of Southampton, Heriard House. 

William Money Kyrle, Esq., Deputy-Lieutenant and High 
Sheriff of Herefordshire, Homme House. 

The Rey. Philip W. Ray, Greensted Rectory, Ongar, Essex 

The Rey. Thomas Stanton, M.A., Burbage Rectory, near 
Marlborough. 

The Rey. Charles Causton, M.A., Stretton, Moreton-in-Marsh. 

Charles Ormson Eaton, Esq., Tixover. 

Nathaniel Hibbert, Esq., Munden House 

George Oliver, Esq., Blackheath. 

Robert Nicholas Fowler, Esq., 50, Cornhill. 

Theodosius Uzielli, Esq., 23, Threadneedle-street. 

John Helbert Helbert, Esq., Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square, and Stock Exchange. 

John Isaac Hensley, Esq., Harewood Place, Hanover-square, 

P. Davis Cooke, Esq. Owston-park, Doncaster. 

Albert William Justice, Esq., Thurlow Lodge, Wandsworth- 
road, 


Hare Clarges, Bitchfield, 





(With power to add to their number.) 


HONORARY TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable Lord Erksine. 
S. Hutchidson, Esq., Bromley-hill, Kent. 
Rev. J. Bartlett, M.A., Chairman of the Athenzeum 
Life Office, Sackville-street. 


BANKERS, 





Agra and United Service Bank, Head Office, Agra; Lo 
Agency, 9, Uld Jewry; Branches, Bombay, Calcutt 
Madras. 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan and Co., 54, Lombard-street 

Messrs. Bouverie, Murdoch, Bouverie, and James, 11, Hay- 
market. 

Sir William B. Call, Bart.., G. R. Marten and Co., 25, Old 
Bond-street. 

Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, Cocks, Biddulph, and Cocks, 43, 
Charing-cross, 

Messrs. Currie and Co., 29, Cornhill. 

Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, and Barnard, 50, Corn- 
hill. 

Sir Richard P. Glyn, Bart., Halifax, Mills, and Co., 67, Lom- 
bard-street. 

Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co., 16, St. James's-street 

Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., Forster, Cla 
11, Mansion-house-street. 

Messrs. Ommanney, Son and Co., 40, Charing-cross (Navy 
Agents.) 

Oriental Bank Corporation, Head Offices, 7, Walbrook 
Bombay; Branch Offices, Culcutta, Madras, Col 
(Ceylon), Singapore, Victoria (Hong Kong). 

Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, Ames, and Co., 62, Threadneedle- 
street. 

Messrs. Puget, Bainbridge and Co., 12, St. Paul’s-churchyard 

Messrs. Ransom and Co., 1, Pall Mall East. 

Messrs. Roberts, Curtis and Co., 15, Lombard-street 

Sir Samuel Scott, Bart. and Co., 1, Cavendish-square 

Simla Bank, Head Office, Simla; Branch Offices, 4, St 
Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, and Calcutta 

Messrs. Williams, Deacon, Labouchere and Co., 20, Birchin- 
lane, 








Among the many benevolent and philanthropic institutions 
with which this vast metropolis abounds, and which shed their 
lustre under the bountiful hand of charity, there is not a 
single institution in existence directly imparting to the 
Veteran Warrior, his Relict, and destitute Orphan Children, 
their share of that bounty so generously apportioned to every 
other branch of society. To supply this want, so long felt 
and acknowledged as a national reproach, this institution 
has been founded, under the auspices of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, for the relief of Veteran Non-Commissioned and 
Petty Officers, Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines, of her Majesty's 
and the Honourable East India Company's Services, and 
their Widows and Orphans, as a grateful and lasting tribute 
by the British nation, in honour of the great and distin- 
guished services of the late Duke of Wellington, and to give 
effect to the benevolent wishes and intentions expressed in 
his letter of October 10, 1846, subsequently referred to 

This unconscious neglect towards so meritorious a body of 
men, 500,000 of whom are engaged in the naval and military 
services of the country, is obvious to every reflecting mind, 
when we consider that the majority of them are d l 
from the exercise of those civil rights and social privileges 
enjoyed by their fellow-countrymen, to which, in common 
with them, the Soldier and the Sailor have at least an equal, 
if not a paramount claim. 














The painful and harrowing scene, on the compu! 
separation of the Soldier and Sailor, perhaps for eve 
his family, can be better imagined than described, 
as he is, that should he fall on the battle field, or 
away by contagion in a foreign clime, how little 
tection or succour will be extended to those he m 
to leave behind; but should he survive, and re 
native land, exhausted both in mind and body, the proba- 
bility is that he finds his family in the same utter state of 
destitution in which he left them, and they are compelled on 
a scanty pittance to eke out the remnant of a miserable 
existence, until at length death puts a period to his sufferings, 
when that pittance ceases altogether, thus leaving his widow 
and orphans totally unprovided for. What language, then, 
can depict the wretchedness of that forlorn and dejected 
widow, who is cast on the wide world friendless and destitute, 
with her famishing young ones looking up, and clinging to 
her for food, raiment, and shelter, which, alas! she is unable 
to afford, and whose cheerless prospects find refuge in the 
union-house, or terminate in the grave. 
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There needs no rhetorical display to arouse the feelings 
and enlist the sympathy of Englishmen to a sense of the 
deep obligation they owe to those who have devoted thei 
youth and vigour to the service of their country ; and with 
what zeal and alacrity will those brave men go forth, in 
future, to encounter the enemies of our country, and main- 
tain unimpaired her renown and her wealth, when they re 
flect that those having claims upon them are admissible t 
this Institution—which, while it administers to their wants, 
will at the same time soothe that bitter anguish known 
to the heart of the desolate, and extend to all the fostering 
hand of kindness. 

How great, therefore, are the claims of these classes when 
stricken with years, or overtaken by sickness, upon our 8} 
pathy and benevolence, but more especially when it is re- 
membered that it is to them we are mainly indebted for the 
liberty we enjoy, and the protection afforded to those pursuits 
which have so signally contributed to the unexampled pro- 
sperity of our country, To whom, then, can her defenders 








e promptly answers, To all, fr 
to the humblest individual iz 





1¢ correspondence of the Secretary with 
the late Duke of Wellington on this subject, we feel bound, 
in ju >to the memory of that great man, to publish the 
following extract from his letter, dated ‘‘ Walmer Castle 
October 10th, 1846," which will be preserved among the 
records of the Institution as the basis of its foundation:— 











‘When the Duke will see a well-considered plan for re- 
lieving the distresses of the Widows of Non-commissioned 
Officers and Soldiers, and for the care of their Orphan Chil- 
dren, which last, in his opinion, ought tobe formed on a plan 

or identical with, that of the London Orphan 
e would willingly contribute towards the expense 
¢ such plan into execution. 

In respect to the Widows and Orphans of Officers of the 
Army, the Laws and Regulations of the Service have already 
made visions for these, the administration of which has 
been d under the exclusive control : lirection of the 
Secretary-at-War, who decides the question whether the 
Widow of an Officer should have the Pension allotted by the 
tegulations to Widows of Officers of the rank of her deceased 
husband according to the view which he may take of the 
adequacy or otherwise of her other means of living. It w 
be seen, therefore, that in every case in which an Officer’s 
Widow or Orphan Children might have a claim toa pro- 
vision under the Laws and Regulations administered by the 
Secretary-at-War, a Grant from this intended Fund would 
only tend to diminish to an equal amount the Grant solicited 
from the Public Fund under the administration of the Secre- 
tary-at-War. 
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‘** But the Duke confesses that he sees many objections to 
levy Subscriptions from Officers of the Army to provide for 
the Widows and Children of some already provided for by 
Government.” 

We cannot close this address without expressing a confi- 
dent hope that the public will, by a well-directed and com- 
bined movement, co-operate with us, and give effect to th 
benevolent intent so admirably expressed in the communica- 
tion referred to 

By granting limited Pensions, in accordance with the 
Funds of the Institution, and admitting the recipients into 
an Almshouse and Home, the neglected Veteran and Widow 
will be sheltered and provided for; and, by establishing a 
Collegiate Asylum, the Orphans and Children admitted 
during the lifetime of their Parents will be protected and 
educated in a manner suitable to their several conditions in 
life, and placed on an equality with those of the Civilian. 

The Institution will be supported by subscriptions and 
voluntary contributions, 















The Design of the Institution will be : 

I.—That a pension not exceeding £ per annunt 
(the amount to be fixed at the first Meeting of Subscribers) 
be granted to Widows in distress and to Veterans not other- 
wise provided for ; and, to excite emulation and good conduct, 
that an Almshouse be provided for Widows in the decline of 
life, also a Home for the aged Veteran; and that pecuniary 
aid be rendered in cases of emergency. 

IIl.—That ample provision be made for the maintenance 
and education of Orphans and Orphan Children, whose re- 
latives or friends may not be in a position to do so, until an 
Asylum be provided for them. 

Iil.—That a Collegiate Asylum be endowed for th 
Orphans and Orphan Children, and those Children who may 
be received on the foundation, during the lifetime of their 
parents, on terms commensurate with their means. That 
the management of the Asylum, as regards inmates unde 
14 years of age, be adapted to the plan recommended by the 
late Duke of Wellington 

IV.—The Veteran’s Home and Widows’ Almshouse will be 
attached to the Asylum, and, in accordance with the resolu- 
tions passed at the public meeting held 21st October, 1852, 
the building will comprise a commodious and magnificent 
structure, upon the most approved plan, bearing the name, 
and recording the triumphs, of ‘** WELLINGTON.” 

Candidates for relief are admitted by election; but in the 
case of a soldier or sailor being killed in action, or dying on 
foreign service, his family shall be admissible to the Institu- 
tion upon the nomination of the directors. Annual sub- 
scribers are entitled to one vote for every guinea subscribec 
yearly. Life subscribers are entitled to one vote for ever 
ten guineas contributed by them. Persons collecting s 
scriptions or contributions are entitled to the like pr 
leges in proportion to the amount subscribed or contributed. 
The property and funds to be vested in trustees, to be nomi- 
nated at the first general meeting of subscribers; and the 
Institution will be under the management of a president 
vice-presidents, and a board of directors consisting of 36 life 


governors, 
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Noblemen, military, naval, and other gentlemen, who fee 
an interest in the welfare of the Institution, are earnestly 
requested to give their patronage and support; and those 
noblemen and gentlemen who may he desirous of becoming 
members of the committee, will have the goodness to signify 
their wish to that effect. 

Subscriptions and Contributions are earnestly solicited, an 
will be thankfully received on account of the Institution, by 
the committee and honorary trustees, at the Offices of the 
Institution, or by the respective bankers 

A numerous list of country bankers will shortly be 
announced. 








HENRY TOMMEY, Jun. Secretary. 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretar 

the Offices of the Institution, 12, Pall-mall East, whe 
attendance is giyen daily from 1] to 4 o'clock. 
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BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MA 
LOLME ON THE CONSTITU TION 
ENGLAND: or, Account of the English Government. Edited, 
and Notes, by JOHN MACGREGOR, M.P. Post 8vo. cloth, 

wry G. BON, 4, 5, and 6, ¥¢ rk-street, Covent-Garder 1. 

BOH N's CLASSICAL 
IOGENES LAE RTIU S. 
OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS. 

tes, by C. D. YONG EB A. t 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

HENRY G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 

BOUN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAY. 

TORWAY AND ITS SCENERY, cor uprising 

PRICE'S JOURNAL, with large Additi ane 14-Book. 
i bs THOMAS FORESTER, ith 22 1 , bear 
fully engrave UCAS. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s 

" HENRY 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-Garden. 


LIBRARY FOR APRIL AND MAY. 
COIN COLLE CTOR 


Introduction to the Study of ¢ 
Indexes, and nN 


~ BOH N’S SCIENTIFIC 
] UMPHREYS’ 
MANUAL: a poy 
and modern: with cla 
Engravings on wood a 
Henry G.I 


numer 


SOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN “LIBRARY FOR MAY. 4 
YAULI'S LIFE of ALFRED THE GREAT, 
- translated from the German. To which is appended, ALFRED'S 
ANGLO-SAXON ve KSION of OROSIUS, with a lite ral English 
trat tion interpaged, N¢ - *s, and an Anglo-Saxon Alphabet and 

Glassary, by B PHoR PE, Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. BOUN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


"Pr 
GE" RVINUS 
I STORY OF THE 
man, with a Memoir of the Author. 
Hit NR y G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York- street, 


THE 


0. in| wrapp: 
“IN TRODU CTION TO 


Covent-Garden. 


NEDY’S SELE CTIONS of C LASSIC. 
TOE Ipbedag being principally Translations from English a 
6d. 


garden 


G BoUN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Cover 


nis day is publi ’ ost 8vo. cloth. 

N "AN AL Y SIS 

TESTAMENT HISTORY, &c. 

An ATLAS to the above, 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUR, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row ; 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


nd Edition, price 5s. 6d. p 
and SUMMARY 
With Notes by J. 
¥.R.¢ 
{to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
WHEELERS, 





ON GRAY. 
rocco, 18s, 


LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURE 
Just published, in Svo. gilt cloth, 12s.; elegant m« 
An Illustrated Edition of 


‘RAY’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life by | 


Introductory Stanzas by MOULTRIE, and LORD 

CARLISLE'S LECTURE on the Poet, read before the Members of the 

M anics Inat itute at Shei ffield in December last, and now introduced 

s elegant edition by his Lordship's kind permission 

"y P. WILLIAMS, Eton, and No. 5, Bridge-street, Black- 

Yio be had of Messrs. RIDGE and 
and through any Bookseller. 


¥ mrrrorp, 


non 
officld ; 


U 
friars, Le 
etrect, 8h 





hie aid, 1s. 4d. 


GUIDE 


rE ditions, price ls. each; or, po 
OCAL OFFICERS 

THE CILURCHWARDEN’S GUIDE. 

THE OVERSEER'S GUIDE 

THE HIGHWAY SURVEYOR'S GUIDE. 

THE CONSTABLE'S GUIDE. 

Also, 

MANUALS of the DUTIES of POOR-LAW OFFICERS; by post 
»paid, 6d. each extra 


. for the MASTER and MATRON of the WORKITOUSE. 


TAL for the TREASURER, Is. 64. 
MANUAL forthe RELIEVING OFFICER, 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL for the MEDICAL OFFICER, ‘3s 
By W. GOLDEN LUMLEY, Esq. of the Middle a 
at-Law : First Assistant Secretary to the Poor A. =~ 
Loudon: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, 
Publisher, by Authority, to the Poor-Law Boar: “e 
Board of Health. 


MANI 


Barrister- 


d the General 





Third F Litic 
HISTORY OF 
ANTM ALCULES, eo and 

TCHARD, Esq., M.R.L., Author of the “ 

e avfhor, in preparing rey third time a Manu 

Infusoria, hopes to maintain the it 

mer occasions. In 1834, he e 

ules, which gave general satisfaction to the 

ind opened a new era on that subject in this cour 

‘the berg epee) nofa History of Infusoria, Liring a ud Fossil, was pub- 
in which the magnificent discoveries of Elirenberg were brought 

English reader, ¢ 

of A ialcules recor In the present attempt the recent discoveries, 

both Foreign and English, are collected and digested, especially those 

of Ehrenberg. Siebold, Kitzing, Dujardin, Stein, Bailey alfs. Bright- 
1 All > numerous genera and species of those 
isms, the Racillaria (Diatome Naviculex, 
and fir the first time « ed into 
gned as a hand-book for M ic 
tanists, and 1 Geologists. It contains a ¢ 
e various systematic classifications prop: 

r xr and examining Animalcules, and a minute 
of their structure, propagation, &c. It occupies 712 pages, and 
rated by 24 engravings on copper, and nw 

y every genus is igure 
“We can sincerely say there 
valuable information cor ng the 
microscopist should add it to his library. 

March, 1853. 

London: 
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e AUTION.—To Tradesmen, 
Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately 
a viedge, that some anprinc ipled person or p« Tsons have, for some 
past, been imposi upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MAR KING INK, this is to give Notice, 

Proprietor and Manufacturer of the 

any Traveller or authorise any it themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the | pur pose of selling the said Ink. 
T ( ‘aution is “pub! Hishe d by me to prevent further i sition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself. E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 


R’ ALPH’S SERMON PAPER.—This approved 

h has been so extensively patronised by the Clergy, 

“1 for the purpose ; from its particular form it 

of more ma atte , and the width being narrower than the sizo 
, it is much more easy to read,- 1 fo 

ith either Qu ill or Metallic Pens. y 9inches. Sample 
ation. Price 5s. per ream, or ruled 6s, per ream. 


aN VELOPE PAPER.—This Paper is designed 

4 to identify the Contents with the Address and Post- mark, im- 
portant in business transactions; saves time and trouble, and is 
economical, it admits of three clear pages for Correspondence, each 
measuring 5} in. by Sin. Price 9s. 6d. mer ream, self-sealing. 


| genta te CRESTS on the 


on, just published, WE e 21 
NFUSORIAL 

FOSSIL. By 

Microgra phia, ’ &e. 

al on the subject 

of th ad to him on the 


two f 


is no work extant in which so much 
Infusoria can be found, and every 
"—Silliman’s American Journal, 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








Merchants, 


come to my 


nd do not employ 


Paper, w hi 
reasly many 


with CR Seal, 


thoroughly adhesive, 2,000 Superfine Satin or Cream Laid Enve- } 


No eharge for Engraving Steel Die. 
F. W. BaLpu, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
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LIVES AND | 


translated, | 


| FAMILY ROMANCE; 


19TH CENTURY, translated from the Ger- | 


of NEW | 
T. WHEELER, | 
| 


JACKSON, King- | 


| works of fiction 





VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


and a vast s advance made to our knowledge | a i ~ a 
| At the earnest solicitations of many persons a cheaper edition 


'GOD IN HISTORY; 


one | 


+ | London: 


merous woodcuts. | 


/WORKS BY REV, 


that Iam the Original and | 


expeditious | 


13, GrEAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


——__—___4--— 


‘THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 


and CABINETS of GEORGE 
Second Edition, 


MEMOIRS of the COURT 
IfJ. From Original Family Documents. 
revised, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


'|NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


ROUND the WORLD, 

across the Andes to Chili, 
of California and Australia, 
&e. By F. GERSTAECKER. 


comprising a Winter Passage 
with a Visit to the Gold Regions 
the South Sea Islands, Java, 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


or, Episodes 
Aristocracy. By J. B. 
ge,” &c. 2 vols. 2ls. 


Annals of the 
The Peera 


Domestic 
Esq., Author of “ 


in the 
BURKE, 


| EIGHTEEN YEARS on the GOLD 


including an Account of the Native 
CRUICKSHANK, Member of the 
2 vols. 21s. 


of AFRICA, 
BRODIE 
Cape Coast Castle. 


COAST 
Tribes. by 
Legislative Council, 


_|SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 


Said, Did, or In- 
[Just ready. 


MODERN INSTANCES; or, What he 


vented. 2 vols. 
THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. By S. W. FUL- 
LOM, Esq. Dedicated, by permission, to the King of 
Hanover. Fourth and cheaper edition, revised. 7s. 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
HARRY MUIR. By the Author of 
“Margaret Maitland.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 


“We prefer ‘Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish novels 


| that have appeared since Galt's domestic stories.”—Atheneeum, 


GRANGE, the Author of “ Adelaide 
hing 
‘A tale such as Miss Austen might have been proud of, 


ae Goldsmith would not have disowned.""—Globe. 


ADA GRESHAM: an Autobiography. 
By MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 yols. 
“*Ada Gresham’ is entitled to a high place among mcdern 
"— Standard. 


By 





WORKS BY DR. CUMMING 





SCRIPTURE READINGS ON THE BOOK | 


| eleven stamps to Burslem Rectory. 


OF GENESIS; being a continuons Commentary on each 
chapter. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister 
of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court. Sixth 1000. 
Fep. 8yo. 5s. cloth. 

SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. The First number of the BOOK 
OF EXODUS was published in February, and will con- 
tinue to be published on the Ist of each Month. 

VOICES OF THE DEAD, By the Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fifth 1000. Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

Eleventh 1000, 


Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE DAY. 


Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
Complete in 3 Volumes, price One Guinea. 


CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS, Twelfth 


1000. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


fighth 1000. 


of this valuable work is now published, price 1s. cloth, or 


Twelve for 10s. 6d. 

or, 
the Presence and Provide nce of God in the affairs of Men. 
Eighth enlarged F ditio m. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Joun F. Suaw, 27, Scuthampton-row, Russell-square, 
and Paternoster-row; and sold by all Booksellers. 


«RECENT 
DR. 





CUMMING, 


-|TFE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


3rd thousand. Handsomely bound and gilt, 9s. 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON 


the New Testament. Publishing in Numbers. 


Il. 


WELLINGTON: a Lecture. 


enlarged Edition. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


READINGS ON THE BOOK OF REVE- 
lation; forming a short and continuous Comment on the 
Apocalypse. Feap. cloth, 7s. 6u 


FORESHADOWS; 
Miracles and Parabl les,’ 
gilt, 9s. each. 


VI. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures 
Daniel. 6th thousand. Fcap. cloth, 9s. 

Vil. 


New and 


or. . Lectures on our Lord’s 
5th thousand. Feap. cloth, full 


on 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, 15th thousand. | 


3 vols. Feap. cloth, full gilt, 9s. each. 


ARTHUR HALL, VirTVE and Co., 25, Paterr oster-row. 





| four Tales for Young Children, illustrated with 
| Colours from Drawings by GILBERT, ABSOLON, and BRowN. Price 


‘THE LONGWOODS OF THE) 


Lindsay.” 3 | 


| Young Disciples. 





Price 4d. | 





| changing dull hours into merry ones. 


Facts illustrative of | 





| choice on the Forest-hill property. 


Just published, Second ear in og geveor ed, with 31 IMustratious 


( N NEAR SIGHT, AGED _ SIGHT, 
IMPAIRED VISION, and the ME ANS OF ASSISTING SIGHT. 
By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., Opthalmie Surgeon to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and Senior Surgeon to the North London Eye Infirmary. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





REV. JOSEPH SORTAIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready at all the Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 Vols. small 8yo., 
price 21s, cloth bds. 
The 


NOUNT ARENSBERG ; : oo, Days of 
MARTIN LUTHER. By the Rev. JOSEPH SORTALN, A.B., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
"LONGMAN and Co. London ; and Rk. FOLTHORP, Brighton. 


sis day is published, aie 6s. 


~ r 
TH! CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the Year 1853. 

“Deum t to: Regem honorato: 
operam dato.”—Stat. Acad. Cantab, 

Cambric JOHN DerauTon. Sold in London by LONGMAN and 
Co.; F. and J. RIVINGTON; WHITTAKER and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co,; 
Joun W. PARKER and SON ; GEORGE BELL; and by DEIGHTON and 
LAUGHTON, Liverpool. 


Virtutem colito disciplinis bonis 





Just published, foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

HA2Z11TI S PLAIN SPEAKER; Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things: Vol. II. (in 2 vols.) forming the 
Eleventh Volume of a new and uniform Edition of his Works. The 
following are already published: Characters of Shakspere’s Plays; 
Table Talk; 2volumes Criticisms on Art; First and Second Series 
Round Table; Lectures on the English Poets; Lectures on the Comic 
Writers; Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 

C. TEMPLEMAN, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 





BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
Now published, with pny ad illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
th boards, 
THE MARINE Be YTANIST: an _ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the BRITISH SEA-WEEDS; containing 
descriptions of all the species, and the best method of preserving them. 
BY ISABELLA GIFFORD. 
THIRD EDITION, greatly improved and enlarged. 
ROBERT FOLTHORP, ROYAL LIBRARY, BRIGHTON, 
LONGMAN, and Co., LONDON, 
And sold by all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





Now ready, 

STORY-BOOK. By the 
Containing twenty- 

sht Plates printed in 


\ [ AMA’S OWN 


Author of “ Chickseed without Chickweed.” 


2s. 6d. prettily bound in —s cloth. 


o, New Edition of 
THE PRINCE, ‘OF PEACE; or, 


By A LADY, with Preface by Rev. 


Truths for 

E. BICKER- 
Price 3s. 

DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 


STETH. 





Price ls. 36pp. crown 8vo., with cover, dedicated to His Grace the 
ae of Canterbury, and by permission to the Lord Bishop of 


+H COLLEGES AND THE 


puE OLOGICAL 
UNIVERSITIES. By the Rev. CHARLES HEBERT, M.A,, 


Trin, Coll. Rector of Burslem. 
BOWERING, Burslem. DALTON, WERTHEIM and Co., London. 
The object is to prove by statistical and other arguments the unde- 
sirableness of a Theological College for every diocese ; and to ascertain 
on what foundations a further and special instruction of candidates for 
Holy Orders can be best attained. 
Copies, clipped close, will be sent free to any address inclosed with 





CHRISTIANITY AND SEC U LARISM. 
Now ready, a 12mo. (nearly 300 pages), price 2s. cloth, 
A VERBATIM REPORT OF 
HE PUBLIC DISCUSSION between the Rev. 
BREWIN GRANT, B.A., and G. J. HOLYOAKE, Esgq., held in 
the Royal British Institution, Cowper-strect, Finsbury, on Six succes- 
sive Thursday Evenings, in January and February, 1853. 
Question.—What Ady. antages would accrue to Mankind generally, 
and to the Working Classes in particular, by the removal of Christianity 
and the substitution of Secularism in its place ? 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, or, post free, 3s. 


RELIGION and BUSINESS; or, Spiritual Life 
in one of its Secular Departments. By A. J. MORRIS, of Holloway. 
“ Wherever Religion is a Business, there will Business be a Religion.’ 
WARD and Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 





\ ERRY’S GAME of the > RACE, or 
a STEEPLE-CHASE,—AIN\ sizes of this immensely popular Game 
can now be procured at the Inventor and Manufacturer's Fancy 
tepository, 380, Oxford-street, from ls. to 101, 10s. Rules forwarded for 
a stamp. Trade supplied. For the country or emigrants it is invaluable, 
Novelties received almost daily 
French, 





from all parts of the world utterly impossible to catd logue. 
German, and English Toys, Games, &e. 


MERRY ’S, 380, Oxford-strect. 


N° MORE QUILL PENS. — WILLIAM 

FIFE’S REGISTERED CURVED POINT GOLD and STEEL 
PENS are the best invented, and, in fact, are the only perfect 
instruments for writing. These pens are of a peculiar construction, 
publ ntirely different to any that as yet have been brought before the 
public. 

Sold by all Stationers, and wholesale by the Proprietor, J. KELLY, 
63, AS oa London. A sample box of these celebrated Pens sent 
post-free by J. Kelly on receipt of 13 postage stamps. Gold curved 
point Pens, 5s. each. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most ele- 
gant, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. Any person can use them 
with the greate - ease. Names, 2s.; Initials, ls. 6d.; Numbers, per set, 
2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5:.; Motto and Riband, 4s. Sent post free, with printed 
directions, for rat Ba or Post Order. 

FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
pain ape Holborn. Family Arms and Crests found, no extra 
charge for search. Arms attached, 3s, 6d.: painted, 8s. 6d. Improved 
Lever P: ‘iio for stamping Crests, Names, &c, on Paper or Envelopes, 


2s. 6d. 
12s. 6¢ e 


(THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— 
The SIXTH PU BLIC DRAWING for Priority of Choice of 
Allotments on the Society's Estates will take place at the Offices, 33, 
°OLK-STREET, STRAND, on SATURDAY, the I4th of MAY, at 
E O'CLOCK. The eighth purchase of land has just been made 
at Forest-hill, a few minutes walk from the Station, on the road to 
Lewisham. This Estate commands a most extensive view, Windsor 
Castle being seen from the summit, and is within sight of the ( ‘rystal 
Palace at Sydenham. All persons taking Shares on er before the 13th 
inst. will participate in the advantages of the next day's drawing, an 
if their numbers be drawn, will be enabled to exercise their right of 
Shares paid up in full at once, are 
entered immediately on the Order of Rights. 
Applications for Shares and for Prospectuses to be addressed to 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


z 

















LONDON: Printed and Published by Joun Crockrorp, of 103, Stam 
_ ype-street, Mornington Cresce: nt, in the County of, Middle “sex, at the 
f 9, Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in 

ty ef Westminster, on Monday, May 2, 1853. 
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